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The Lustigs were delighted when we 
asked how they've enjoyed owning one 
of the first RCA color TV sets. “This 
set is our baby,"’ beamed Mrs. Lustig. 
“It's always worked fine... we've 
watched it a lot over the years,"’ com- 
mented Mr. Lustig. ‘Very few repairs,” 
added his wife. 

It's always nice to hear good things 
about our color and our reliability. To 


get an expert opinion on the latest RCA 
achievement—the XL-100s, we showed 
our portable 15” diagonal XL-100 to a 


Mr. and Mrs. William Lustig, Brooklyn, New York. 
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TV director in Hollywood, Mark Warren. 
Mark has worked on many television 
programs. He says about the XL-100, 
“Quite sharp, brightness is very good 
on it.” 
In a studio, technicians ‘‘paint’’ the 
TV picture electronically so the best 
possible color can be transmitted to 
your set at home. Mark says it’s frustrat- 
ing to spend hours getting a decent pic- 
ture and not be able to see it when he 
gets home. With this XL-100 portable, 
Mark says he gets, ‘the closest repro- 
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Actual closed-circuit receptio 


duction of my work that | have seen ¢ 
home.’ 

Part of the reason is the RCA 
AccuLine picture tube system—de- 
signed for solid state color portables 

a It has a simplified desig! 

that results in pictures 
with brilliant color, high 
| contrast and sharp defin 
> tion. Mark likes the easy 
tube system, | AccuMatic lV tuning als‘ 
"you geta sharp, bright picture wit 
the preset tuning.” That's because a 
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Mark Warren, TV Director, Hollywood, Cal. 





on sets above, photographed separately under controlled lighting. XL-100 portable shown, model ES354 


touch of the ACM button automatically 
brings color, tint, brightness and con- 
trast within a normal range. As Mark 
says, “It's a no-fuss, no-bother set!” 
More TV experts own RCA. 

Mark Warren is one of the 
professionals who own RCA 
The truth is, based on recent nation 
wide san S 

ineers, more TV 

directors and more independent TV 
service technicians own RCA than any 
other color TV. And more people own 


V cameramen, 


RCA XL-100 than any other solid state 
color TV. 

Isn't it time you looked into an 
XL-100 for your home? There are more 
than 50 different XL-100 models, in all 
the popular screen sizes, with a variety 
of features. Almost all XL-100s have 
RCA's best picture tubes ever plus our 
advanced tuning. Choose yours soon 
All are backed by the RCA Purchaser 
Satisfaction Program 


RCA is color you can count on. 


THE NEW 
XL-100 





Basic is when a car goes a long way 
on alittle gas. 


One of the reasons the Model A was so good was that 


e 
generous gas mileage. No doubt economy has a to do with 
Pinto’s popularity, too. And this year all those extra s per gallon 


come with a number of nprovements They re all Qa xd reasons 


why the closer you look, the better we look 
A bigger engine than last year’s: First 
1 foremost is a little bigger 2000c« 
nder overhead cam engine as standard 


developed for 


those of you who want e 
1 bit more pep, there's ar 
yptional 2300c« 


tandr 
kage specifically developed for the °7¢ 


re 1974 Pinto Sedan. with optional whitewall tires. accent g 


Better brakes: Standard front disc brakes 
for 74 give you efficient and fade resistant braking 
and little pedal effort 

Other basi 
and-pinion steeri 
transmission, é 
of steel, stee 
inforcemer 

3-door 
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When you get back to basics, you get bac k to Ford. 


FORD PINTO 





If two blades are better than one... 
try 18 of them. 


Some blade-makers are saying that it takes 
more than one blade to get a close shave. 
Norelco’s known that for years. We've got 18. 
And they’re not just 18 ordinary blades. They’re 
surgical steel, self-sharpening rotary blades. 
They fit inside three super Microgroove™ 
floating heads that cling to every curve 
and crag of your face. 
And they work together with 
nine closeness-comfort settings on the 
VIP Tripleheader to let you shave as 
close, as comfortably, as you like. 
So close, we dare to match shaves 
with a blade...or two...or three... 


The Vore/eo VIP 


We dare to match shaves with a blade. 


( tion, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Men's and Ladies tric aver Pre. r-S vi Lot r,s & He Heat 
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MARSH CLARK 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Since the Watergate trials and tribulations of the Adminis- 
tration began dominating the news, there have been wide swings 
in public sentiment about President Nixon, his aides, Senate in- 
vestigators and the press. Trying to measure public opinion 
can be tricky business, and this week scores of TIME reporters 
applied themselves to the task. For a special box accompa- 
nying our cover story, TIME revisited three dozen citizens whom 
we had first interviewed more than five months ago (TIME, 
May 28). For the cover story itself, concerned with the mood 
of America after the latest Watergate developments, TIME re- 
porters round the country sought the views of hundreds of cit- 
izens from all walks of life. 

In the South, where TIME reporters were directed by At- 
lanta Bureau Chief James Bell, most people seemed not only 
willing to talk, but eager to be heard. In fact, only one of all 
the Southerners approached by TIME—a shopper in Miami 
—declined to talk. Many of the individual interviews drew on- 
lookers into the discussion. In a New Orleans neighborhood 
bar, for example, the quiet questioning of patrons by one re- 
porter quickly turned into a spirited political seminar that in- 
cluded Tulane University teachers and local taxi drivers. 

In Los Angeles, Bureau Chief Richard Duncan assigned re- 
porters to sound the public’s temper throughout the Western 
states. In addition, Duncan conducted interviews himself, ques- 
tioning among others a cattleman, a small-town banker, a for- 
mer Nixon Administration official and Duncan’s own daugh- 
ter—about the sentiments of her eighth-grade history class. 

Midwest Bureau Chief Gregory Wierzynski, whose report- 
ers covered the heartland, found that people were openly dis- 
cussing the possibility of presidential impeachment. He de- 
tected a shift in the public’s attitude toward the press. “In the 
early days of Watergate,” says Wierzynski, “I used to get chewed 
out regularly about press irresponsibility, particularly when 
talking to partisan Republicans. For the most part, recent events 
have stilled the lectures.” 

The never-ending flow of surprising news events caused 
some unexpected difficulties. Boston Bureau Chief Sandra Bur- 
ton, who with her reporters was responsible for the New Eng- 


land states, spent the early part of the week conducting in- 


terviews around Plymouth, Mass.—an area symbolic not only 
as the landing place of the Pilgrims but also as the only con- 
gressional district in Massachusetts to cast its lot with Nixon 
in 1972. When it was revealed at midweek that two Watergate 
tapes were missing, Burton was forced to conduct her inter- 
views a second time to see how opinions had changed. 

New York Bureau Chief Marsh Clark took charge of cov- 
ering the rest of the Eastern states. “It was an interesting week 
for me,” said Clark, who had recently been on special assign- 
ment covering the Middle East war. “I returned from Jeru- 
salem on Monday and started working on this story Tuesday. I 
found the complexities of the domestic political war no less chal- 
lenging than those of the Middle East.” 


Rath PC Deviteow 
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American Express takes pleasure in exposing 
the fine restaurants of Chicago. 


Whether you’re an out-of-town 
visitor or the most knowledge- 
able person about town, the 
American Express® shield in the 
windowcan be yourguideto 
the fine restaurants in 
your area. A few of them 
are listed below. 

If youdon’t already 
have the American Express 
Card, any one of these establish- 
ments will be happy to provide 
you with an application. 








Allgauer’s Fireside 
2855 N. Milwaukee Ave., Northbrook. 
541-6000. An experience to imagine. 
Everything is Firse Class at this beauti- 
ful restaurant. 


Matty’s Wayside Inn 
1727 Waukegan Rd., Glenview. 724- 
1314. Featuring Prime Rib ar its finest. 
Delicious dinner specials every day. 
You will enjoy the congenial atmo- 
sphere at this fine restaurant. 


Grassfield’s 
6666 N. Ridge Ave., Chicago. BR 4- 
6666. Introducing Grassfield’s Cabaret 
Lounge. Enjoy Parisian cabaret night 
life. Dining, dancing, and entertain- 
ment 7 nights a week. Lunch and din- 
ner daily, 


Le Titi De Paris 
2275 Rand Road., Palatine. 359-4434. A 
truly delightful French restaurant lo- 
cated in the northwest suburban area. 
Gourmet dining at its finest. 


Beef Steak Inn 
6935 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 973- 
6600. Featuring steak, lobster, and 
prime rib. Salad bar and complimen- 
tary beer with your meal. “The Beef 
Steak Inn—Just for the fun of it.” 


Ron of Japan 
230 E. Ontario, Chicago. 644-6500. A 
luxurious Japanese steak establishment. 
Skilled cooks from Japan work right at 
your table. 


Ricardo Restaurant & Gallery 
437 N. Rush St., Chicago. WH 4-8815. 
A wide range of Italian-American 
dishes in this favorite gathering place 
of artists. Sidewalk café in warm 
weather. 


Stevens Steakhouse 

Yard Rd. & Lake St., Elmhurst. 834- 
6611. Steaks, chops, lobster. Cocktail 
lounge and piano bar open 7 days. 
Entertainment Tuesday through Satur- 
day. 

The Flame Restaurant 
17 W. 362 Roosevelt Rd., Villa Park. 
833-1310. For steak at its very best from 
the open hearth. Featuring the Tree 
Lounge, an intimate piano bar. 


Benihana of Tokyo 
166 E. Superior, Chicago. 664-9643. Ex- 
cellent Japanese food served in an ex- 
citing manner. The center of the table 
is hot metal where the chef prepares 


the meal. 

The Presidents 
First National Plaza, Dearborn & Mon- 
roe Sts., Chicago. 263-2323. The dinner 
menu emphasizes fare served to and 
enjoyed by the nation’s presidents. 


Greene’s West Restaurant 
& Lounge 
8624 W. 95th St., Hickory Hills. Fea- 
turing family-style dinners of fresh lake 
perch and frog legs. 


King Arthur’s Pub 
126 S. Wells, Chicago. 346-6797. 
cializing in liquids and solids for beef- 
eaters, English, French and _ hearty 
American dishes. 


Spe- 





The Homestead Restaurant 
12126 S. Vincennes Ave., Blue Island. 
385-2570. Famous for barbecue back- 
ribs cooked on a “Real Hickory Pit.” 
“You are a stranger here but once!" 

Fox’s Restaurant & Pub 
9655 W. 143rd St., Orland Park. 349- 
2111. Three complete rooms with 
hand-carved furnishings. A superb fam- 
ily menu. All steaks are hand-cut on 
the premises. 


Hotel and motor inn rooms, 
exposed... 

Here’s an inside hint for trav- 
elers. Get confirmed reservations 
for hotel and motor inn rooms 
and rent-a-cars in 53 countries 
with one phone call to Space 
Bank®, a worldwide service of 
American Express Reservations, 
Inc. In Chicago call: 





236-7181 
Remember, Space Bank and 
the American Express Card — 
don’t travel without them. 





The past is onlya beginning 


For four generations we've been making medicines as if people's lives depended on them. 


Lilly 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
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AGENTS 
MAY SELLYOU 
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There are two kinds of insurance agents. 
Those who work for only one company 
and independent agents who represent many 
companies. 

All of Crum & Forster’s 6,300 agents are 
independent. They handle our property and 
casualty insurance and other companies’ insur- 
ance as well. So when they make a recom- 
mendation, they have no obligation to suggest 
our insurance. Or anybody else’s. 

This independence obviously frees the 
agent to give you the kind of objective advice 
you already expect from an accountant or 
a lawyer. 

If one of our agents examines your situation 
and then recommends one of our competitors’ 
policies, he’s simply doing the job you and we 
want him to do. You get the right coverage 
at the right price. And when you're satisfied, 
he knows you'll continue to do business with 
him. And we're motivated constantly to 
improve our coverage and service. 

So far, we’ve done extremely well amid this 
unusually intense competition. In a field of over 
2,700 property and casualty insurance groups, 
we're number 16. Our total premium volume is 








PETITORS’ 
INSURANCE. 


$666.8 million, our net worth is $432.4 million, 
and our assets are over $1.4 billion. 

For over 75 years, we've been writing 
insurance only through independent agents. 
And while everything in our experience has 
proven the value to you of using them, it’s 
just as important for you to get the right one. 

There are over 300,000 independent agents 
in the country. But, as we said, only 
6,300 of them have been appointed to handle 
Crum & Forster. We make sure all of our agents 
are insurance professionals who have established 
their personal and professional reputations 
in their communities 

The Crum & Forster agents in your area 
are listed on the next three pages. \Ve are 
continually qualifying new agents. So if you 
can’t find an agent near you, call 800-447-4700 
toll-free. (In Illinois, call 800-322-4400. ) 

Each of our agents will be happy to sit down 
with you and appraise yc yur insurance situatior 
and to then give you his expert, objective 
opinion—without any obligation to you 
Or to us 

We're glad to recommend him. Even though 
he may not always recommend us 





ILLINOIS 

Aledo 

Ford & Maynard Agency 
Algonquin 

Thomas A. Dawson 

Alton 

Delano Insurance Agency 
Glazebrook Agency 
Queen Insurance Agency 


Amboy 
A. D. Ortgiesen Agency, Inc. 


Anna 

Tuthill Insurance Agency 

Arcola 

Dimond Bros. Agency 

Arlington 

Insurance & Engineering 
Service, Inc. 

Aurora 

Beebee Insurance 

Dean F. Weeks Insurance Agcy. 

Bartonville 

Barnett-Sallee Insurance 
Service Inc. 


Beardstown 
Wm. H. De Sollar Ins. Agency 
Belleville 
eae pon 
oppe Ins. Agency 
The Parl W. Jackson Co. 
The Niemeyer Agency, Inc. 
The Weber Agency 


Belvidere 
Grimm-Nash-Coleman Ins. Agcy. 
Bensenville 

Chester F. Franzen Agency 


Berwyn 

Del Bene & Associates, Inc. 
Bloomington 

Brent Insurance Agenc 

R. W. Gipson Agency, Inc. 


Canton 

H. R. Johnson & Son 
Carbondale 

Bening Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Carlyle 

Imming Insurance Agency 
Carmi 


Kisners Insurance Agency 
Carterville 
Gentry Real Estate & Insurance 


Carthage 
Huston Ins. Agency 


Casey 

Clyde Staley 

Centralia 

Geary-Cooksey Agency 

Livesay-Hudson Agency, Inc. 

The Redeker Agency 

Champaign 

Monier & Morrissey 

Tyler, Fletcher, Fink, Ltd. 

Charles B. Younger & Son, Inc. 

Charleston 

Everett W. Brown 

Chicago 

Alternatives Insurance Agency 

American Insurance Agency 

Brockhaus-Schwaller 

Center Financial Services, Inc. 

Com-Co Insurance Agency, Inc. 

Dann Brothers, Inc. 

Engelhard-Krogman & Co. 

Erickson-Suffredini & Co. 

Forst Insurance Agency 

W. J. Foster & Company 

Gardens Insurance Agency: Inc. 

Great Lakes hy nc 

Hahn Agency, Inc. 

Frank B. Hall & Co. of Illinois 

George Herrmann & Company 

Illinois R. B. Jones, Inc. 

Fred. S. James & Co. Inc. 

Don R. Jensen & Company 

R. B. Jones, Inc. of Chicago 

Juhl & Associates 

a D. Kern - Son Agency 
uffel, ert & Compan 

J. Leon ion rae 

Mack & Parker, Inc. 

Meeker-Magner Company 


Leo B. Menner & Company, Inc. 
O'Malley & Mc Kay, Inc. 
Paldauf-Barley & Company 
Rose-Tillman, Inc. 
Thomas M. Snow Ins. Agency 
Statewide Insurance Agency 
Albert Swanson & Son 
Titan Agencies, Inc. 
Joseph M. Wiedemann & Sons 
Chillicothe 
Turner & Truitt Agency 
Clinton 
Moots-Phillips 
Frank Polston Ins. Agency 
Colfax 
Nord Insurance Agency 
Collinsville 
The Lochmann Agency, Inc. 
Columbia 
Schiemer Insurance Agency 
Crystal Lake 
Bry-Lon, Ltd. 
Danville 
Jack E. Pipes 

tur 


Deca 

Bennett & Shade Company 

Cretghiom: Jackson Company 

Irish-Behnke & Company, Inc. 

Nuckolls, Whitacre, File & 
Assoc. 

De Kalb 

Wm. F. Wiltberger Co. 

Des Plaines 

Lee Insurance Agency, Inc. 


Dixon 

Walder & Rhodes, Inc. 

East Dubuque 

Bank Tower Agency 

Tri-State Bancorporation, Inc. 

East Moline 

Adams-Cramm Insurance, Inc. 

East Peoria 

E. Peoria Ins. Agency, A 
Division of Benefits, Inc. 

Edwardsville 

Wilfred C. Eilers Agency 

Schmidt-Phillipe & Associates 


Elgin 

R. C. Hanchette Associates, Inc. 

Hoover-Burnidge, Realtors-c/o 
Richard G. Stone Agcy. 

Joe H. Jones Agency 

Louis J. Kunos 

Elk Grove Village 

Roanoke International 
Insurance Agency, Inc. 


rst 
Euclid Insurance Agencies, Inc. 
Evansville 
Leo L. Gross Insurance Agency 
Fairbury 
Veatch Agency 
Farmer City 
Smith-Johanns, Inc. 
Forreston 
Lawrence Trei Agency 


reeport 

Bangasser & Bear Agency 

Bangs, Hildreth, Le Baron, Inc. 

Benecke-Gusloff-Haight 
Insurance Agency 

oe Agency 

Cordes & Stout Ins. Agency 

The Cregan Agency 

The Marvin Agency 

The Schirmer Agency 

Ted A. Seely Agency, Inc. 

Wright, Ellis, & Herrling, Inc. 

Galena 

Heron Insurance Service, Inc. 

Galesburg 

Galesburg Ins. Agency, Inc. 


Geneseo 

Lohman Brothers Agency 
German Valley 

Trei’s Insurance Agency 
Granite City 

Ashby Agency 

Greenup 

Fred Wylde & Company 


Hamilton 

Charles Serfass Insurance 
Hammond 

Eskridge Agency, Inc. 
Hampshire 

Petersen Insurance Agency 
H 


errin 
Joe Dell’Era & Associates, Inc. 
Highland 
]. M. Ruegger 


Hoopeston 

Tom Merritt & Company 

Hume 

Sam Cohen Insurance Agency 

roquois 

Associated Iroquois Ins. 
Agencies, Inc. 

Jacksonville 

Colton Insurance Agency 

Doyle-Shanle Agency, Inc. 

Joliet 


L. De Geus & Associates 

Fifer & Stephen Insurance 
ae 

illinois Securities Company 

Mae Maloney Agency 

Clarence H. Olin Agency 

Kankakee 

The Whitney Ferris Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 

J. L. Le Claire & Sons 

Hugh P. Pierce Insurance Agcy. 


Kewanee 

Lyle R. Jager Agency 

Schmidt, Heinrich & Grice, Inc. 
La Harpe 

Howd Insurance Agency 


La Salle 

The Duncan Insurance Office 
Latham 

Potter Insurance Agency 
Lawrenceville 

Cochran Insurance Agency 
Leaf River 

Bill Motter Agency 

Lincoln 

Harris-Hodnett Agency, Inc. 
Lombard 

Bradley Insurance Agency 
Louisville 

Burke-Harrison Agency 
Macomb 

Purdum-Bucher Agency 
Simpson Agency 

Marengo 

Ray Schwartz Ins. Agency 
Marion 


Jackson & Gray Ins. Agency 

Marshall 

Cline’s Ins. Agency & Real 
Estate 

Martinsville 

Sweet Insurance Agency 

Mattoon 


The Checkley Agency 

Frank T. Miller 

Maywood 

Johnson & Quinley Insurance 
Agency 

Mc Henry 

Kent Corporaton 

Metamora 


G. J. Scheirer Ins. Agency 

Metropolis 

Brannon Bros. Insurance 
Agency 

Milford 

Associated Iroquois Ins. 
Agencies, Inc. 

Minonk 

Morrison Insurance Agency 


Moline 

Johnson-Flick Agency 
Oakleaf-Butts Agency, Inc. 
George “Pep” Young Agency 
Monmouth 

Johnson Insurance Agency 
Monticello 

Burgess & Cline Agency 
Morton 

Heiser Ins. Agency, Inc. 


Mount Carmel 

Mundy Ins. Agency 

Mount Carroll 

Huber & Law 

Mount Sterling 

Webber Insurance Agency 
Mount Vernon 

Ward Insurance Agency 
Mount Zion 

Mc Gaughey Agency 


Naperville 

Howard A. Esser, Inc. 
Newman 

Booton & Morrow Agency 


Oak Park 

Arthur J. Moffett & Company 
Joseph M. Nolan & Son, Inc. 
Paris, O'Day & Reed, Inc. 


Oregon 

Hollie J. Guist 

Haas & Deuth, Inc. 

Ottawa 

Insurance & Investment 
Planning, Inc. 

E. E. Tucker Ins. Agency 

Palatine 

Jim Hastings Insurance 
Consultants 

James F. Mazzanti Ins. Agency 

R. A. Wargny Agency 


Park Ridge 

Richard J. Hirsh 

Mc Lennan Insurance Agcy., Inc 
Pecatonica 

Ferguson Agency, Inc. 

Pekin 


Griffin-Sutton Ins. Agency, Inc. 


eoria 
The Harley Boswell Ins. Agency 
The Charles A. Bryant Agency 
Callender & Compan 
James H. Hawk Ins. 
Hecht Ins. Agency, Inc. 
V. L. Hefner Ins. Agency, Inc. 
lliff & Hauser Agency 
R. Long & Associates, Inc. 
Auren Giles Muir 
Harold J. Plack Agency 
Powers Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Bernard E. Rafool 
Seghetti Insurance Agency 


ency 


Petersburg 

C. Stanley Gerdes Agency 
Polo 

Schryver Insurance Agency 
Pontiac 

Potter Insurance Agency 
Princeton 

Bettasso & Associates, Inc. 
Prophetstown 

The Schuneman Agency 


Quincy 
Miller, Castle & Freiburg 


Rantoul 

Art Bartell Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Duitsman Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Red Bud 

Ackermann Agency, Inc. 


Robinson 

Weber Ins. & Realty Brokers 
Rochelle 

John A. Carlson Ins. Agency 
Kahler, Gillis Agency 
Rockford 

Arenz Insurance Agency 
Broadmoor Agency, Inc. 

Al Brown Agency, Inc. 

John H. Camlin Co. 

Carlson Insurance Agency 
Sam H. Castelles Agency 
Hugh Deery Agency 

Fiorenza Agency, Inc. 
Marshall Grans Agency 

Great Lakes Mortgage Corp. 
Keystone Insurance Agency 
Peter F. Leggero Agency, Inc. 
L. F. A. C. Agency, Inc. 
Northern Illinois Mortgage Co 
Ogilby Insurance Agency, Inc r 
Sparks, Crawford & Sparks ; 
Swenson Agency 


The Weller Agency, Inc. 

]. B. & Loren L. Whitehead 

Williams-Manny, Inc. 

Rock Island 

Mc Farland-Budelier Insurance 

Rosemont 

Marselos & Gianes Insurance 
Agency 

Rushville 

Long-Koth Insurance Agency 

Savanna 

Thomas Buck-Morse 
Insurance Agency 

Schiller Park 

United American Insurance 
Center, Inc. 


Sesser 

Crocker Insurance Agency 

Shelbyville 

Weakly Insurance Agency 

Sheldon 

The Snow Agency 

Skokie 

A.C. Thompson & Associates 

South Beloit 

Kehoe Insurance Agency 

Springfield 

Forsyth Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Alvin S, Keys & Company 

Orr Insurance Agency, Inc. 

Sterling 

H. A. Detweiler 

Cliff John-Peterson & Flock 
ca. aes | 

Clayton R. Schuneman 

Wentsel, Wilkins, Lowe & 
Wheeler 

Stockton 

Robert H. Bauer 

Masters-Harrison Agency 

Streator 

Reynolds-West & Associates 

Sullivan 

Horn Insurance Agency 


Sumner 

Orris M. Wright 

Tinley Park 

The Hinz Company 

Toledo 

The Everhart Ins. Agency 
Trenton 

Pennington Insurance Agency 
Tuscola 

Waters Insurance Agency 


Urbana 

Cogdal & Hobbs 

Vandalia 

Don Bernhardt Ins. Agency 

Louis Squibb Ins. Service 

Warren 

Wagner Insurance Agency, Inc. 

Washburn 

Ireland & Logan 

Watseka 

Associated Iroquois Ins. 
Agencies, Inc. 

Waukegan 

Wm. Schwartz & Company 

Weldon 

Kingston Insurance Agency 

Western Springs 

Affiliated Insurance 
Consultants, Inc. 

West Frankfort 

Standard Insurance Agency 

Winchester 

Sam Peak Insurance Agency 

Wood River 

Biggerstaff-Brigman Insurance 


Agency 
Foutch-Webb Insurance Agency 
Woodstock 
Rardin-Long, Inc. 
INDIANA 
Anderson 
Associated Ins. Managers, Inc. 
Attica 
The Hayes Agency 
Bedford 
Keach & Grove Agency, Inc. 


Bloomington 

Woodward Insurance, Inc. 

Brazil 

Bolin Agency, Inc. 

Camden 

The Pettiner Agency, Inc. 

Crawfordsville 

Clements-Roscher Corp. 

Crown Point 

Fleming-Corbin & Bates 
Insurance, Inc. 

Culver 

State Exchange Finance Co. 


Dyer 

Robert Frey Ins. Agency 

East Chicago 

Voyt Insurance Agency 

Elkhart 

Long Insurance Agency 

Old Reliable Ins, Agency, Inc. 

Shultz Ins, Agency, Inc. 

Evansville 

Crown Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Monarch Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Southwestern Agency, Inc. 

Jesse F. Stock Insurance, Inc. 

Fort Wayne 

Associated Ins. Managers, Inc. 
of Fort Wayne 

Fishering & Marker, Inc. 

Lupke-Rice Associates 

O'Rourke, Andrews & Maroney 

Paul F. Schwartz 

Wood Insurance Agency 

Francesville 

Frank A. Witt Insurance Agcy. 


Franklin 
Union Bank & Trust Co. 


Gary 

Charles Agency 

Julie Rykovich Insurance Agcy. 

William A. Schmidt 

Goshen 

First National Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Greentield 

William R. Blue, Inc. 

Hammond 

Ervin Associates 

The Lake County Agency, Inc. 

Highland 

Riley Company, Inc. 

Indianapolis 

Affiliated Agencies, Inc. 

Baldwin & Lyons, Inc. 

Barnes Insurance Agency 

Barton, Curle & Mc Laren, Inc. 

E. G. Bauer oy ergy Inc. 

John J. Carey Ins. Agency 

Conner Insurance Agency 

Rod Davis Ins. Agency 

Bruce O. Dotts, |r. 

Gregory & Appel, Inc. 

Hawthorne Agency, Inc. 

Insurance Agencies, Inc. 

Fisk Landers Insurance, Inc. 

Maxwell-Huff, Inc. 

Pruyn & Herke, Inc. 

Joseph Roth Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Savill-Schnieders-Kuehr 
Insurance Agency 


United Ins. Agencies 
The Herman C, Wolff Co., Inc. 
Jettersonville 


Jeffersonville Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Kendallville 

Wagner Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Kentland 

Prairie Realty Company, Inc. 
Kokomo 

John L. Kiley Ins. Agency 

La Porte 

J. Garland Taylor & Sons, Inc. 


Marion 

Kleder & Thompson, Inc. 
Merrillville 

Guffin, Mac Lennan & Bain 
Michigan City 

General Insurance Service, Inc. 


Monon 
Dick Mc Elroy, Inc. 





Monticello 

Heiny Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Mount Vernon 

Bayer Agency, Inc. 

Muncie 

Brady-Boyce & Miller Co. 

Morrison-Galliher, Inc. 

New Albany 

Loran C. Lopp Agency 

Southern Indiana Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 

New Castle ‘ 

Thornhill-Davis, Inc. 

New Haven 

Kumming Insurance Agency 

Peru 

G. N. Summers 

Richmond 

Harrington-Hoch, Inc. 

Rushville 

Robert L. Scott 

Scottsburg 

Jones Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Shelbyville 

Ray F. Breedlove Agency, Inc. 

Stanley Jones Agency, Inc. 

South 


Perkins-Cassady-Neeser 
Agency 

Warren-Hornbeck Agency, Inc. 

Terre Haute 

Forrest Sherer, Inc. 

Valparaiso 

Allanson Insurance, Inc. 

]. F. Burt & Son 

Vincennes 

Bell Insurance Agency 

Wabash 

Baker Ins. Agency 

Warsaw 

Warsaw Insurance Agency, Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


Aitkin 

Security State Agency of 
Aitkin, Inc. 

Albany 

Stearns County Ins. Agency 

Albert Lea 

The Big Insurance Agency 

Freeborn National Ins. Agcy. 

Alexandria 

Douglas County Ins. Agency 

Austin 

Austin National Company 

Strifert-Reynen-Capretz, Inc. 

Babbitt 

First State Insurance Agency 

Barnesville 

First Agency 

Bemidji 

Baumgartner, Inc. & IPS, Inc. 

Benson 

First State Insurance Agency 

Blooming Prairie 

Cram Agency, Inc. 
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James M. King, Inc. 
Blue Earth 
First National Insurance Agcy. 


Brainerd 

Opsahl Insurance Agency 

Ruttger & Ruttger Ins. Agcy. 

Breckenridge 

Farmers & Merchants 
Breckenridge Agency, Inc. 

Brooklyn Center 

Hannay Agency, Inc. 

Burnsville 

Kraus-Anderson Agency, Inc. 


Cambridge 
Peoples State Agency 


Chaska 

Carver County Agency, Inc. 
Chisago City 

Dick Fisher Insurance Agency 


Cloquet 

Cloquet Northern Ins. Agency 
Independent Agency, Inc. 
Coleraine 

First National Agency 
Coon Rapids 

Insurance Service Center 
Cosmos 

Spreiter Agency, Inc. 
Cottonwood 

Insurance Service Agency 
Deer River 

Fadden Insurance Service 
Detroit Lakes 

Schiller Agency, Inc. 
Duluth 


Hunter Agency, Inc. 
Liscomb-Hood-Mason Co. 
Overman-King Insurance Agcy. 
Prindle-jones Company 
Western Realty Company 

East Grand Forks 

East Grand Forks Ins. Agency 


Edina 
Valley Suburban Agency, Inc. 
E 


ly 
Kovach-Shusta Agency, Inc. 
Excelsior 
Roger Hennessy Agency, Inc. 
Fairmont 
Roloff Insurance Agency 
Security Insurance Agency 
Faribault 
Ostrom Agency, Inc. 
Fergus Falls 
Kronemann Insurance Agency 
Reitan-Larson Company 
Glencoe 
Nordin Insurance Center 
Grand Rapids 
Billeadeau Agency, Inc 


Hastings 
Northwestern Insurance Agcy. 


Hibbing 

The Hibbing Insurance Agency 
Matetich Insurance Agency 
Hopkins 

Feudner Agency 

Hopkins Insurance Agency 


Hugo 

First State Insurance Agency 
Hutchinson 

Madsen Agency 

International Falls 

Bruggeman Insurance Agency 
Lake City 

Lake City Agency, Inc. 


Lakefield 

First State Bank Agency 
Lewiston 

Lewiston Insurance Agency 
Lindstrom 

The Victor Agency 

Litchfield 

First State Insurance Agency 
Little Falls 

Little Falls Insurance Agency 


Luverne 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Northwestern Insurance Agcy. 
jankato 


M 

Mankato Insurance Agency 
Willard Agency, Inc. 

Marshall 

First National Insurance Agcy. 
Wilson-O'Brien Agency 


CRUM< FORSTER 


THE POLICY MAKERS. 





Mazeppa 

Mazeppa Agency, Inc. 

Mendota Heights 

Mid America Insurance Agency 

Minneapolis 

Anker, Inc. 

Arnstrom Insurance Agency 

Paul Burke & Associates, Inc. 

Central Insurance Agency 

Chandler-Lang Agency, Inc. 

Gene Christensen Agency, Inc. 

Consumers, Inc. 

D & K Agency Corporation 

David Agency, Inc. 

Dworsky Agency, Inc. 

The Eichhorn Agency, Inc. 

Elster Agency, Inc. 

P. M. Endsley Company 

Fidelity Insurance Agency 

T. C. Field & Company of 
Minneapolis 

Hereid-Allen Agency 

bea ey J. Kelley Company 

Kelly Insurance Agency 

Knutson Insurance Agency 

Lestor Insurance Agency 

Marquette Insurance Agcy., Inc. 

Mid-Continent Agencies, Inc. 

Minneapolis National Ins. 
Agenc 

Murphy Insurance Agency, Inc. 

Nordstrom-Larpenteur Agency 

Olsen Agency 

Kenneth F. Peterson Company 

Pierce County Ins. Agency 

Pioneer Agency, Inc. 

|. A. Price Agency, Inc. 

Price-Pickler Agency, Inc. 

RHM.-Insurance 

Joseph H. Schanfeld Co. 

Stelzner Insurance Agency 

The Towle Compan 

Traff & Associates, - 

Turnbull Agency 

Twin City Insurance Agency 

Underwood-Kelliher Agency 

Minneota 

First State Insurance Agency 

Monticello 

Foster's Insurance Agency 

Moorhead 

Moorhead Agency, Inc. 

Mound 

Philbrook Insurance 

New Brighton 

Midwest Area, Inc. 

Northfield 

Northfield Insurance Agency 


The Northwestern Ins. Agency 
North St. Paul 

American Home Agency 
Osseo 


Northwestern State Ins. Agency 
Paynesville 

First State Insurance Agency 
Pine City 

First Insurance Agency 
Pipestone 

Pipestone Insurance Agency 
Plainview 

Miller-Harrington Agency, Inc. 
Peoples Agency, Inc. 

Princeton 

John W. Barton Agency 
Procter 

First National Company 
Richtield 

Summit Agency of Richfield 
Robbinsdale 

Kudrna-Hakarinen Agency 
Robbinsdale Insurance Agency 
Rochester 

C. O. Brown Agency, Inc. 
Norbert F. Fitzpatrick Agency 
Walter C. Heins Agency, Inc. 
Roseville 

Anderson Agency, Inc. 

St. Cloud 

Mahowald Insurance Agency 
St. Louis Park 

Associated General Agcy., Inc. 


St. Paul 

Bachman-Anderson, Inc. 

C & S Agency, Inc. 

Cathcart & Maxfield, Inc. 

Compass Agency, Inc. 

The Drew Agency, Inc. 

Ekblad, Pardee & Bewell, Inc. 

Engberg-Schaber Agency, Inc. 

T. C. Field & Company 

W. A. Lang Company 

Northland Agency, Inc. 

The R. F. C. Company 

Robertson Agency, Inc. 

Valley View, Inc. 

Wight Agency, Inc. 

Wolfgram Agency, Inc. 

Sauk Centre 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Slayton 

Murray County Insurance Agcy. 

South St. Paul 

Apollo Agency 

Sherman Insurance Agency 

Spring Lake Park 

Spring Lake Park Agency, Inc. 

Spring Valley 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Stephen 

Farmers State Insurance Agcy. 

Thiet River Falls 

Union State Insurance Agency 

Virginia 

Paul S. ny sea Agency 

Pepelnjak Insurance Agency 

Wabasha 

First State Insurance Agency 

Waconia 

First National Agency of 
Waconia, Inc. 

Wadena 

M. J. Ebner Insurance Agency 

Waite Park 

Pat J. Mc Mahon Agency 

Walker 

Kenneth P. Schmidt Ins. Agcy. 

Wanamingo 

Village Insurance Service 

Waseca 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Waseca Insurance Agency 

Wayzata 

Wayzata Agency, Inc 

Wheaton 

First State Insurance Agency 

White Bear Lake 

Beulke Agency, Inc. 

Willmar 

Willmar Insurance Agency 

Windom 

First National Insurance Agcy. 

Winona 

Winona Agency, Inc. 

Winsted 

J. J. Sterner Agency, Inc. 

Worthington 

Security Insurance Agency 

Zumbro Falls 

Zumbro Falls Insurance Agency 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton 

Coffey Agencies, Inc. 

Insurance Services, Inc. 

Zuelzke Ins. Agency 

Ashland 

Harold Arnold Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Jim & Jerry Nemec Ins. Agency 

Augusta 

Dickinsen Insurance Service 

Bancroft 

Judd Ins. Agency 

Baraboo 

Central Agency, Inc. 

Beaver Dam 

Fredrick-Hawley Agency 

Beloit 

Bort’s A Corporation 

Berlin 

Kretzmann Agency, Inc. 

Brookfield 

First Associated Ins. Agencies 


Burlington 
Gulbranson-Larsen, Inc. 
Mangold Insurance, Inc. 


Butler 

Anchor-Butler Ins. Agency 
Cameron 

The Cameron Agency 


Chetek 

The Chetek Agency, Inc. 

De Pere 

Leo J. Wagner Ins. Agency 

De Soto 

J. C. Gillespie Ins. Agency 

Eau Claire 

Mc Dermid Agency, Inc. 
isworth 


Et 

The Service Agency, Inc. 
Evansville 

Eager & Sons 

Fond du Lac 

Paul Behnke Agencies, Inc. 
Wellens & Son Ins. Agency 
Fort Atkinson 

Hedberg, Inc. 

Freedom 

Coffey Ins. Services 

Genoa City 

Bannister Ins. Agency 

Green Bay 

Feldhausen-Piehl Ins. Agency 
Joski Insurance Agency 
Mayhugh Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Mogenson Insurance Agency 
Winger Insurance, Inc. 
Janesvill 


le 

Green and Mac Donald, Inc. 
The Floyd Yeomans Agency 
Kaukauna 

Haen-Simon, Inc. 

Kenosha 

1. J. Bear & Son, Inc. 
Cunningham Insurance, Inc. 
Ed Morris Ins. Agency 

J. R. Mulich Agency 

A. B. Schmitz Agency, Inc. 
George Timm & Co., Inc. 
Weber Agency, Inc. 

La Crosse 

Holley & Company, Inc. 

La Farge 

Robert P. Vosen Agency 
Lake Geneva 

Interstate Ins. Exchange, Inc. 


Laona 

Laona Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Madison 

Durand Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Fish & Schulkamp, Inc. 
Liddicoat-Boylan Ins. Agency 
Midwest Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Manitowoc 
Lindstedt-Hoffman Co. 
Marinette 

The Juttner Ins. Agency 
Menomonee Falls 

Local Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Suburban Agency, Inc. 
Mercer 

Leitch Agency 

Middleton 

Kassel & Kline, Inc. 

Milton Junction 

C. H. Anderson Agency 
Milwaukee 

Julius Bacher Agency, Inc. 
Badger Underwriters 
Boemer-Pfleger Agency, Inc. 
Carney-Rutter, Inc. 

Colberg Agency 

Dick & Reuteman Co. 

Karl R. Ebert & Associates, Inc. 


Ericksen-Robertson-Rasey & 
Scott, Inc. 

A. L. Grootemaat & Sons, Inc. 

W. R. Gustin & Associates, Inc. 

Insurance Management, Inc. 

Kendall Insurance Service 

Leedom, O'Connor & Noyes Co. 

Luchini-Possi & Associates, Inc. 

The Meigs & Cope Agency, Inc. 

Harry G. Packee Agency, Inc. 

Rebholz Insurance, Inc. 

The Roberts Company 

Dick Scharf Ins. Agency 

Rud J. Talsky, Inc. 

Vel Insurance Agency 


Minocqua 
Hazlewood Insurance 
E. Farrell Krause Agency 


Monroe 

Schwartz Ins. Agency 
Mukwonago 

W. D. Bissett Agency 


Neenah 

M. E. Manier Ins. Agency 
New Richmond 
Dowd-Reliance, Inc. 


Oconomowoc 

John P. Snyder, Jr. Ins. Agency 
Park Falis 

F. A. Kandutsch Agency, Inc. 


Peshtigo 

Eklund Ins. Agency, Inc. 
Platteville 

Scott A. Cairy Agency 


Portage 

Mattke Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Prairie Du Chien 

Kieser, Sutton, Patterson 
Insurance, Inc. 

Racine 

Blandin Insurance Inc. 

Collins Insurance Service, Inc. 

David Ins. Agency, Inc. 

Al Simonsen-Sid Nelson 
Agency 


Rhinelander 

Chas. M. Gibson Agency, Inc. 
Rice Lake 

The Sims Agency 

Richiand Center 

Goplin Ins. Agency, Inc. 


Rudolph 

Farmers & Merchants Ins. Agcy. 
St. Francis 

Kliebhan Ins. Agency 

Shullsbu 


rg 
O'Brien Insurance Agency 
Spring Valley 
Arneson Agency, Inc. 


Holden Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Waukesha 

American Ins. Management 
Haverstick, Croy & Co., Inc. 


Waupun 
Capital Insurance Agency, Inc. 
Wausaukee 
R. L. Barron Agency 
Courtney | 

urtney Ins. Agency 
Adolph E. Stele Associates 
West Allis 
Banerian & Katula Ins. Agency 
West Bend 
A. C. Larson & Co. 
Wisconsin Delis 
Tri-City Agency, Inc. 
Wisconsin os 
Ray Burchell Agency 
Woodville 


Woodville Insurance Agency 


CRUM FORSTER 
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BIG WHEN YOU NEED IT, 
SMALL WHEN YOU DON’T. 
















It packs some pleasant surprises. 
Outside, the Permamatic has a rugged heavy-duty, 
double-tab zipper. The tabs fit into a special lock. 
Snap the lock over the tabs and there’s no way a 
would-be thief can tamper with the zipper. 

Inside, you'll find a surprisingly luxurious lining. 

A snap-in accessory kit with two separate waterproof 
compartments. And special restraining straps that 
help keep your belongings from tumbling out when 
you open the bag for airline or customs inspections. 


The cost: much less than $75. 
People who know the price will think you're smart. 
Everybody else will think you're 
rich. The Permamatic comes 
in a variety of sizes, fine 
fabrics and elegant designs. 


Unlike heavy, ngid luggage, the 
Lark Permamatic® gives you 
valuable extra room both on 
the road and back at home. All in all, an ideal gift for 
The Permamatic shown here your favorite traveler. The 
measures only 23x17x7?/2, But it can hold as much choice is clear. Either you get luggage that’s heavy 
clothes, shoes, odds, ends and souvenirs and rigid, or you get the beautiful, soft, pliant 
as you can carry. And probably more. and light Permamatic. 

You can pack it full when you're trav- In other words, lug it... or Lark it. 

eling. Or fold it practically flat, out 
of the way, when you're not. 


No snap, crackle, pop. 


The Permamatic owes its great 
capacity and extra strength to its ® 
unique construction. A tough but PERMAMATIC 
pliant outer covering, coil spring 
frames and magnesium plates make it 
flexible, not rigid. 

The Permamatic can handle all the things you usu- 
ally pack at the start of your trip—and all the things 
you pick up along the way. With no popped locks. 

And no ripped zippers. 
The Permamatic can really take it. 

You can jump on it. Step on it. Kick it. Pound it. 
Crush it. Drop it. Or throw it. But you can’t crack it, 
dent it or bend it out of shape. (About the worst thing 
you'll be able to do to the Permamatic is crease it when 
you fold it. But that’s a very small price to pay for so 


much convenience and durability. Anyway, creases You may want another one someday, but 
come out eventually.) you'll probably never need a new one. 
Write for the name of the Lark dealer nearest you 


LARK LUGGAGE CORP., Empire State Building, New York, New York 10001. Made in U.S.A. 


Copyright © 1973, Lark Luggage Corp. All rights reserved 





enjoy your office and own it too, 
as you save 59.5/0n expenses’ 








Located at 555 Skokie Bivd. 
Northbrook, Illinois 

Faces Edens Expressway 
just north of Dundee Road. 





NEW OFFICE 
Condominium 


Advantages of Office Ownership 


It had to happen! With ownership you know what your fixed costs are and where 
your privileges lie. An investment in office space not only protects your company 
from run away rises in rents... but it gives you extraordinary cash savings as 
it builds equity values in your balance sheets. What a pleasant sight it is to look 
at year-end profit & loss statements and note the substantial tax advantages. 
Your accountant and you should hear the fascinating figures that build up your 
ego and your company's net worth. It's sound management practice . .. and today 
it’s the great anti-inflation fighter, too. 
Only a limited number of spaces remaining—from 806 sq. ft. to entire floors. 
The custom designed 555 Building is incomparably modern and readily 
accessible to everything. 


For Complimentary Brochure & Facts Contact: 
555 DEVELOPMENT COMPANY Phone: 498-5550 
601 Skokie Boulevard 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 
c/o General Contractor RUDENBERG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Approximate savings based on information in our facts brochure available upon request 





Cochiti Lake, New Mexico 


Does it seem that life gets more hectic day after day, that streets and roads 
are getting a little more crowded, that there are pushing, shoving crowds 
wherever you go? Have you ever thought there must be some way out of all 
that? There is. It's Cochiti Lake...and 
the good life. # The good life! A man- 
ner of living that enables you and your 
world to exist in perfect harmony and 
enjoyment, no matter what your age, 
a knowledge of trust in yourself, your 
future, and the people you are dealing 
with. # The trust begins with men and 
women who have planned and built 
Cochiti Lake. Since Cochiti Lake was 
first conceived, facilities are a reality. 
Development is far ahead of schedule. 
People all over New Mexico know that / 
Cochiti Lake is a good place to live, to play, to invest. The residents of Cochiti 
Lake know it, too; all take full advantage of the great new swimming pool and 








recreation center, the equestrian center and bridle trails, the sun and clean 
clear air that is so much a part of their homes. # At Cochiti Lake the joys of 
living are simple joys ... and the rewards of living are great rewards . . . spa- 
cious, beautiful homes that fit into the living landscape, recreation facilities 
that cater to every wish and mood, faith in the future bringing with it all the 
excitement and benefits that have been promised by a company that ful- 
fills its commitments. @ Cochiti Lake is a planned community .. . and the 
plan is for freedom . . . for enjoyment for the good life away from worry 
about the future. @ If you, like so 
many people, are looking for a 
better life today and a stake in 
tomorrow, we urge you to con- 
sider Cochiti Lake. Consider let- 
ting Cochiti Lake provide you 
and your family with that good 
life now and for your future. 
BHere, as nowhere else, is a 

place to make a new beginning. 



















Cochiti Lake, New Mexico 


ALBUQUERQUE 





CocHiTi LAKE INFORMATION 


| 2500 Louisiana, N.E. 7" 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87110 7 
I'd like to know more about Cochiti Lake, its 
| | 
recreation facilities and homes. Send me m 
| A 
beautiful full color housing brochure and a 
I copy of New Mexico Magazine, both abso- I 
! lutely free. I 
| I 
Name | 
Address — 
1 City State =. — | 
! Telephone =: — 
Ces cee ee cee ee Ge GD GD Ge Ge GD GD ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


It is recommended that you obtain from the company and read a current gov- 
ernment HUD report for a tract (unit) in Cochiti Lake. This subleasehold 


offering (terminating in the year 2068). 








“I fly more people 
to Germany 
than PanAm or TWA. 


Could it be my Cologne?” 


The Red Baron 


Or my Frankfurt. 

Only my Lufthansa German Airlines flies to 
both cities nonstop. Nonstop to Frankfurt from 
New York, Chicago and Boston; one stop from 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles. And nonstop to 
Cologne from New York. In fact, maybe the reason 
| fly more people to Germany than anybody is that 
| fly to more places in Germany than anybody. And 
then on to more places throughout Europe. 

Of course, there are other reasons. American 
travel agents voted my first-class service the best 
across the Atlantic. Once you taste my tender veni- 
son and great German wines, you will know why. 

And once you land, you will find | have more 
offices in Germany than anybody to help you along 
your way. | know things most people do not know 
about how to do business and how to have fun in 

| Germany. | should. It is my home. 
| So if you are flying there or anywhere in Europe, 
call your travel agent or Lufthansa for reservations. 


©) Lufthansa German Airlines 
Fly with The Baron. He knows how to travel. 


From now on, 
youll be making all the decisions. 





Is this any time to think aici a Trust? 


It’s just you now. And that changes things 

Your new responsibilities entail important decisions that will determine the future for 
you and your family. 

We'd like to help. 

The Trust Department of The First National Bank offers a wide selection of 
services that can help you with the concerns of handling your assets. 

For example — a Living Trust for the woman who seeks complete freedom from the 
burdens of managing her assets. This type of plan provides you with investment and 
property management which can continue after death for your beneficiaries without the 
delay of probate proceedings. 

For the woman who wants to be actively involved in the handling of her investments. 
we can arrange an Investment Advisory account. With this type of plan an experienced 
portfolio manager will work with you to develop the portfolio that best meets your 
objectives. He will handle all the details of your securities. records and accounting, and 
he will frequently review and evaluate your holdings with you to 
be sure they continue to meet your objectives. 

Although the management of assets is a business The 
relationship, your trust officer can become, if you like, . 
truly a friend and counselor. Just as with all these First National Bank 
services, the choice is yours 


For more information, please write or call of Chicago 


Terence Lilly, Vice President, (312) 732-8440. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT/ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 
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WHEN YOU 
PREFER YOUR WILD TURKEY 
WITH CRANBERRY SAUCE 


nat 


GO FORESTERING 


Forestering is enjoying our 
premium whisky for all the right reasons. 
Taste. 
Drinking is one thing. Forestering is 
something else. 


The Final Straw 


Sir / This is the final straw. 

For months, I have been deeply con- 
cerned about the lawlessness and immoral- 
ity of the Nixon Administration. But now, 
with the firing of Archibald Cox (Oct. 29}, 
President Nixon has revealed in even sharp- 
er focus his obsession with power and lack 
of sound judgment. 

No man, not even the President. is 
above the law and the courts that uphold 
the law. 

I believe the only recourse now is 
impeachment. 

BEVERLY BUNZOW 

Portland, Ore. 


Sir / It is not surprising that Mr. Nixon 
would fire his employees Cox and Ruck- 
elshaus and force the resignation of Rich- 
ardson. These are men of principle and 
stature, each regarding the law with rev- 
erence and humility. Based on President 
Nixon's past associations, it is understand- 
able that he would be uncomfortable in 
such company. 

Ironically, Mr. Nixon has shown his 
employers, We the People, just how easy it 
is to fire someone. 

MICHAEL MCCARTY 

Grand Rapids 


Sir / [can see no other reasonable interpre- 
tation of President Nixon's firing of Pros- 
ecutor Cox but an admission of Nixon's per- 
sonal guilt and complicity in Watergate. I 
hope that Nixon will ultimately be exposed 
and dealt with appropriately through the 
courage of other men. If not, then our de- 
mocracy is surely lost. 

JAMES W. ULRICK 

Raleigh, N.C. 


Sir / You write in reference to Spiro Agnew 
(Oct. 22]: “For nearly five years a man mor- 
ally and intellectually unfit for national 
leadership had been just one life removed 
from the Oval Office.” Big deal. For nearly 
five years a man morally and intellectually 
unfit for national leadership has been in the 
Oval Office. 

MEREDITH WHEELER 

Stanford, Calif. 


Sir / We who worked in the McGovern 
campaign stressed chiefly the antiwar and 
pro-people issues. Now the nation knows 
that the real issue of that campaign has final- 
ly emerged: decency. 

VAUGHN KENDRICK 

Barrington, Ill. 


The Agnew Affair 


Sir / Mr. Agnew’s affair (Oct. 22] clearly 
showed the importance of the watchdog 
function of a free press in a democratic so- 
ciety. Congratulations for your action. 

RUI BARBOSA DE OLIVEIRA 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Sir / Anybody interested in a slightly tar- 
nished, nonfunctional Spiro Agnew wrist- 
watch? The only problem is the hands seem 
to be frozen in an upward clasping position. 
RALPH S. WELSH 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sir / Said Mr. Agnew: “Perhaps judged by 
the new post-Watergate political morality.” 
he did permit his fund-raising and contract- 
dispensing activities to overlap in an un- 
ethical and unlawful manner. 

Rubbish! There is no new post-Water- 
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When politics closed the door on Havana tobacco, we found new sources of quality 
leaf. Our long filler, for example, from the Caribbean area rivals the Cuban tobacco in 
flavor, taste and aroma. 

When technology introduced short-cuts and substitutes, we allowed modern in- 
dustry to pass us by. In Bering cigars 15¢ and up, we don't use chopped-up tobacco 
filler, as others began doing, we use only natural long-leaf filler. Instead of binding our 
cigars in reconstituted tobacco sheet in order to save money, we use only natural leaf 
binder—no paper headstrips. And we use only natural leaf wrapper. 

And while this inflation nibbled away at the dollar, we held out until the last possible 
moment. Our famous Bering Plaza has just gone up 12 cents—its only price increase 
in 29 years. 

We're committed to holding the line against the erosion of quality and escalation 
of price, even if we have to do it alone. We're not about to let our 68 year old repu- 
tation go up in smoke. 


How Bering fought technology, 

politics and inflation to preserve our 

all tobacco, long filler cigar. 
> 


Bering... Cigarmakers since 1905 


VARA, WOOKSEA y CA, TAMPA FLORIDA 

















THE 


WOMEN 


DON’T WALK 
IN RIO. 








Watch. 

You'll see what we mean. 

That sway of the hip. The little syncopation of the 
feet. The reverse sway of the shoulder. Can you hear 
the samba? 

The men of Rio have the rhythm in their step, too. 

But if to walk here is to dance, to talk is to make 
music. Of all languages, Portuguese is perhaps the 
most lilting, soft, seductive. 

There is other music, too. From the boys who play 
samba on the beach at Ipanema. (Where are seen 
the world’s most well-developed bodies and under- 
grown bikinis.) From the icecream man who drums a 
metal samba on his cart. From the nightclubs, where 
you'll see instruments, hear sounds, and watch 
hip movements you never knew existed. (Don't bo- 
ther to wear a tie — casual clothes will get you a table 
and awarm welcome even in the most elegant places. ) 

Does it sound as though the Cariocas live for 
pleasure? 

They do. 

But then, in Rio, its so easy to find. Without ever 
leaving the city, you can be thrilled by the views from 











five different mountaintops. Swim and sun at a whole 
coastline of clear, warm ocean, and sugary sand. 

You can lose yourself in the deep, cool, green 
Forest of Tijuca. 

Or find incredible bargains in leathers, gemstones, 
silver, bikinis. And steaks—in one of RioS famous 
churrascurias, about *3 will buy you 2 pounds 
of prime tenderloin and trimmings. 

You can wander through history, among Portu- 
guese Colonial confections in architecture. 

Or sit still in a cafe on one of Rios wavy-patterned 
sidewalks. Sip a rum batida. And lazily watch a very 
beautiful world not walk by. 

Would you like to be in Rio soon? 

Its easy. Avianca will fly you there. But we'll give 
you even more than Rio. 

For the same price, you get a stopover in Bogota, 
the fascinating capital of Spanish Colonial culture. 
You also get the Avianca cuisine and service we're 
famous for. 

On your way to some of the most wonderful places 
on earth, you might as well enjoy the most wonder- 
ful place in the sky. 








Introducing The Great Bogota/Rio Adventure. Only via Avianca. 


Avianca 


We're the airline of Colombia, and 
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LAST YEAR, HUNDREDS OF OUR 
POLICYOWNERS GOT ASTONISHING NEWS ABOUT 
THEIR ECONO-FLEX LIFE INSURANCE. 








a 
VIRGINIA 


A RICHMOND CORPORATION COMPANY 


September 5, 1972 


Mr. Thomas D, Steel, Jr. 
11621 Rexmoor Drive 
Richmond, Virginia 23235 


Dear Mr. Steel: 


It gives me great pleasure to inform you that your 
Econo-Flex premium has been reduced. 


You will recall that when you selected this unique 
life insurance, you were told that Econo-Flex premiums 
varied in cost according to the interest rate paid on 
long-term U.S. Government bonds. And the premiums 
of these policies of $25,000 or more would be reviewed, 
automatically, every three years. Then, if bond rates 
were up, enabling us to earn more on our investments, 
the amount of those premiums would be reduced. 





This has been the case, and I wanted you to know 
that you are one of the many Econo-Flex policyowners 
who will benefit. 


a re 


Sincerely, 


Dow ht. 


Warren M. Pace 
President 





Isn't it surprising that, with everything costing more, something can actually cost less? 
Econo-Flex is available in Ala. Ariz. Ark. Calif, Del, Fla.,Ga., Ill, Ind.,La., NMex.NC, Ohio, Okla. PR.SC, Tents Va..WVa 
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Why eat souviaki on 
Halsted Street when Swissair 
can give it to you in Athens. 


The best place to discover 
Greece is in Greece. 

With Swissair’s one week 
package to Athens. It A 
includes a two day excursion Fy 
to Delphi. A 2 day trip to pi 
Sounion and a cruise to 
Aegina and Hydra, Round- 
trip airfare from Chicago. 
Accommodations. Some 
meals. And transfers. 

It’s just one of Swissair’s 
ways to discover Europe in 
the winter.In the cities.In the 
sun. Or in acar. That’s why, 
we say: An airline is a lot 
like the country it comes 





















Contact your 
travel agent 
or your local 
Swissair office. 


Swissair 
608 Fifth Avenue 
NY., NY. 10020 


Please send me 
information on 
Swissair’s Sun, City 
and Car packages. 








The Pierre 


is your hotel in New York, 
for all the right reasons 
.and a few more. 


The PREFERRED Hotel in New York 


Sth Ave. & 6st St. N.Y. 10021/212-838-8000 


Write for color brochure 
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gate political morality any more than there 
Is a new post-Watergate Ten Command- 
ments. Some things always have been wrong 
in politics and the public has known it, even 
if some of our political leaders thought and 
acted differently. 

HUGO W. SCHROEDER SR. 

Randallstown, Md. 


Sir / Iam struck by the fundamental incon- 
sistency inherent in the position Agnew 
takes. In one breath he attacks the practice 
of “plea bargaining.” under which he charg- 
es four witnesses against him in the Mary- 
land grand jury proceeding were granted 
some form of immunity in exchange for 
their testimony, and in the next he attempts 
to justify his own plea of nolo contendere 
and acceptance of a slap-on-the-wrist sen- 
tence. This contrived arrangement repre- 
sents plea bargaining at the highest level. 

L.D. BARNHART 

Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Sir / Agnew gave us his own epitaph in 
1969: “We can, however, afford to separate 
them from our society—with no more re- 
gret than we should feel over discarding rot- 
ten apples from a barrel.” 

DAYTON W. HULL 

Garrett Park, Md. 


Sir / In return for his candid approach to 
the great issues of the day, Agnew has been 
mocked, falsely accused and publicly hu- 
miliated. He has been unfairly tried by a 
kangaroo court, the jury being the press. 
And his own Government has turned on 
him asa scapegoat for others’ misdeeds. 

America’s treatment of one of her fin- 
est sons will forever remain a blight on her 
conscience. 

KEVIN P. LYNCH 

Edina, Minn. 


The Ford Nomination 


Sir / The White House affair to announce 
the nomination of Representative Gerald 
Ford (Oct. 22] was in conspicuously bad 
taste. A sad, disgraceful event was topped 
off by a festive social celebration. It would 
have been more appropriate to go to 
confession. 

RICHARD C. BYRD 

Abilene, Texas 


Sir / The Nixon Government is still under 
investigation. Until its problems, consisting 
of blatant financial finagling, the Spiro Ag- 
new love affair, and the Watergate scandal, 
are resolved, the Nixon Government has 
not the legitimacy to participate in the se- 
lection of a Vice President, or in any other 
constitutional act devolving on the Execu-, 
tive. Period. 

EUGENE WERNTZ 

Marina, Calif. 


Sir / Regrettably, Mr. Ford is of vice-pres- 
idential stature. 

TOD H. HAWKS 

Topeka, Kans. 


Sir / Perhaps Mr. Ford can help restore our 
trust and confidence, but it is very doubt- 
ful. Only the President can do that, and he 
is not about to do so. 

ROBERT H. EISENBERG 

Stratford, Conn. 


The Senseless War 


Sir / Another horrendous, senseless war! 
What have the Arabs to gain? Unfortunate- 
ly they have no national pride and can only 
rally with a war cry against Israel. 

Is it not strange that the oil-rich and 
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IC Industries is building a new c 
inside a city. ‘ ad 





It's the 83-acre Illinois Center develop- 
ment in downtown Chicago. A $1.3 
billion dollar investment in urban vi- 
tality. Where 35,000 people will live. 
And 45,000 will work. In a progres- 
sively planned environment. 

IC Industries sold some of the land 
and will retain equity interest in part 
of the joint venture development. 
Office buildings, condominiums and 
hotels will be linked by a four-level 
base of shops, parks and transportation 
corridors. All designed as the ultimate 
in urban lifestyle. 
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Our Real Estate Group of six experi- 
enced companies is into other innova- 
tive projects from Illinois to Florida. 
Planning some. Managing others. As 
well as providing financing, marketing, 
consulting and development services. 

Real estate isn’t the only market 
under development at IC Industries. 

We're into Abex automotive prod- 
ucts. Financial services including insur- 
ance with Lincoln Liberty Life and 
Midwest Life Nebraska. 


1972 PERCENT OF PRE-TAX EARNINGS BY MARKET GROUP. 


TRANS. 
PORTATION 
2 


CONSUMER 
PRODUCTS 


20% 

REAL | 
ESTATE | | 
“% \ 


FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 
“~ 


71% NON-RAIL 


And rapidly growing consumer 
markets with Pepsi-Cola, Dad's Root 
Beer, Midas-International automotive 
shops and Midas recreational vehicles. 

Today about 71% of our pre-tax in- 
come comes from these markets, the 
other 29% from our consistently prof- 
itable transportation group. 

Acquiring growth companies helped 
IC Industries’ sales and revenues in- 
crease from $300 million in 1967 to a 
current annual rate of over $1 billion. 
And helped earnings per common 
share grow an average of 12% a year. 

It's all part of a solid growth idea. 


INDUSTRIES 
The solid growth idea, 


For the special people who know the difference... 


STOLICHNAYA 


(St6l-itch-naya) 


the only vodka imported from Russia 


The only vodka produced and bottled in Russia distilled of grain neutral spirits and imported at 80 and 100 proof by Monsieur Henri Wines Lrd., New York 











Lockheed doing it 





While scientists and engineers rv Transaction Systems are 
explore the reservoir of =2 helping make fully self- 
natural resources that lies x service gas stations a thing 
under the ocean floor, . of the present instead of 
Lockheed is helping tap the future. The transaction 
that reservoir. Right now. 3 ~~ systems replace mechan- 
With a remarkable Manned @ v ical equipment with the 
Atmospheric Subsea System reliability of a solid-state system 
Lockheed is the only company that needs only one operator: 


chathos Such 2 gumpepeeepyyumeemmerewecssssmennn, "8" 
commercially : behind the 


proven cash register. 









system. Then there's 
It allows Hercules. 
men to Workhorse 
work on of the air 
oil wells at and the most 
great versatile 


ocean depths. 
In their 
shirtsleeves. 


airlifter ever 
built. 


. Serving the 
With conven- _., Sean Sweep™ oil industry 
tional tools and techniques. With and over twenty-five nations through- 
the problems and hazards of storms out the world. In remote areas. The 


and navigation virtually eliminated. jungle, desert, Arctic. 
This revolutionary subsea system, 

built in Vancouver, Canada, 

means a lot to the oil industry. 

But it means alot more toa 

world in need of oil. 






Lockheed is solving 
another problem facing the 
oil industry removing oil from 
settling ponds and around off- 


shore ngs With Clean Sweep™ Lockheed Transaction Systems 
It’s the first low-cost ettective 
method of removing oil from water, It can land on sand, bare dirt, gravel 
recovering virtually all the oil or icy runways under 2100 feet long 
encountered on each pass with payloads up to 45,000 pounds. 
It’s patented, field proven, in It can haul huge lengths of 
production, and costs as little as pipe 60 feet long. 


$5000. n 






orcule 
And when oil is Hercules 


es world’s most versatile airlifter 
refined into fuel, we're right there 





to help handle it and pump it. Over And it can bring in the bulldozers 
1,7 billion gallons of aviation fuel and equipment needed to get the oil 
a year at twenty-three airports out of the ground and the pipe into 
throughout the country the ground. 
We're also helping to pump gasoline Lockheed did all this. And it’s 
Manned atmospheric subsea system into your car at lower prices.Lockheed — doing more. Right now: 


Serving in many ways. In Oil. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 91503 








**With Continental Bank’s help, our success 
has been phenomenal?’ 


“You may find it hard to Martin Abrams, AES Martin Abrams sums up, “I’m 
believe, but believe me, since Chairman of the Board, continues, — sure we couldn't have cut it this 
1971 we've increased salesbyover “What I liked about Bill was that fast without Continental Bank.” 
500% , have gone public, and we're he saw what we were after. He Fora fresh point of view, 
moving into a new plant that will took the time to listen to our story, talk to a Continental Banker and 
be more than four times the size of pore Over our plans and meet our see what profitable ideas he has 
our current facilities.” Speaking people. Believe me, there weren't to contribute. Call Phil Lewin, 
is Lee Goldboss, President of AES many like him. Bill arranged the Business Development Specialist 
Technology Systems. necessary financing which put us at 312/828-3727. 

“In 1968, we invested into full production. His young 
heavily in an intensive research ideas made good business sense 
and development program. Two to us.” Vy 
years ago, we were close to Lee Goldboss adds, “You go NTINEN 
realizing our dream, but we were around to a lot of banks and they CONTINENTAL BANK 
up against the wall, because no one plug you into the same old ' 
recognized our potential. We had formula. You have to score so 
a marketable product and names many points or it’s no go. But it’s 
on the dotted line, but we needed not that way at Continental Bank.” 










additional cash to move from 
prototype into production. We 
went to many banks without 
satisfaction. Then we met Bill 
Woodard at Continental Bank.” 







AES TechnologwS¥stems of 
Chicago, Lllin0#S is in the business of 
desighing and custom building 
sophisticated systems equipment that 
facilitates efficient handling of high 
volume document flow. Each systems 
machine may incorporate one or 
more specialized technologies, 
including microfilming, photo- 
copying, data transmission and printouts. 










Of the world’s three 
greatest hotels, only 
one is in America. 


Mr. Bill Frink 


Ace Sportscaster 
WLS Television 
Channel 7 @ Chicago 


The Westgate Plaza 
San Diego. ¢ bod) 


~ 
at ¥ ae Nh Frink, 
explained why 

he prefers 

shopping at 

Monty's. They 

have the finest 

selection of GGG 

clothes and other 

famous “labels” 

as well. He enjoys 

the person to 

person SCTVICE 

and interest in 

fine fit need 


more be said? 


645 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
PHONE 642-1610 


1430 WEST MORSE ANE 
PHONE 274 3800 


CHICAGO 


® Selected by Esquire Magazine as one of 
the world's three greatest hotels 

ee eri Mm me Ce La 
antiques ® Gourmet dining @ Dramatic 
views of harbor 


1055 Second Ave., San Diego, CA 92101 
Telephone (714) 232-5011 


property of Westgate-California Corporation 
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Bart Starr works out with 


it every day and so do our 
Astronauts in space 


Bart Starr, former brilliant quarterback and coach of the Green Bay Packers, 
works out regularly with Exer-Gym, and so do his wife Cherry and his son 
Bart, Jr. And when NASA had to solve the problem of how to keep our Astro- 
nauts fit—on the ground and during their long journeys in space, the answer 
was again: Exer-Gym. 

This remarkable isometric/isotonic device is light, compact and portable 

it exercises the entire body, adjusts to the individual and can be used 
anywhere, Bart Starr says: ‘Give me an Exer-Gym just a few minutes 

a day and I'll help you and your family to a firmer, healthier body.” 

And Bart's 108-page illustrated exercise manual will take you through 

the paces—from the ‘'79-lb. weakling" stage to a splendid physique 


Shape up! You owe it to yourself to order Exer-Gym today 


] My check for $26.95 ($24.95 plus $2 post. & ins.—Calif 
deliveries pls. add tax.) Send me Exer-Gym today 


() Charge my BA/MC account +___ Expires 
Signature 

Name 

Address 


584 Washington 
San Francisco 94111 gw 


ran 
BN 
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powerful Arabs have allowed their people 
to have such a poor standard of living? If 
only they used their vast area, wealth and re- 
sources for improving housing and educa- 
tion for their masses. perhaps Israel would 
be allowed to live and develop in peace. It 
is obvious that this would benefit all the 
Middle Eastern nations—and perhaps the 
world at large. 

PHYLLIS SUGAR 

Willowdale. Ont. 


Sir / One sure way to fragment America 
further is to continue to supply Israel mil- 
itarily. In this case our interests clearly lie 
with both Arab and Jew. We and the Rus- 
sians must see to it that neither side comes 
out of the present fighting with the idea that 
it is superior. If the U.S. and Russia can live 
feeling equal. the Israelis can learn to live 
without their territory-grabbing tactics and 
the Arabs without their guerrilla terrorism. 

ROBERT L. KEALY 

Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Sir / It is tempting to dismiss arguments 
against cutting the military budget as “Pen- 
tagon propaganda.” But the Middle East 
conflict demonstrates again that the Sovi- 
ets have developed highly sophisticated 
weapons for use outside their territory. Also 
the high casualty rate resulting from Isra- 
el’s waiting for the other side to strike first il- 
lustrates the human cost that is ultimately 
paid when—rightly or wrongly—other pri- 
orities are placed ahead of national defense. 

SIMEON H.F. GOLDSTEIN 

New York City 





Democracy in Chile 


Sir / While many things reported in your ar- 
ticles about Chile are correct, | think you 
missed two main points. First, without mil- 
itary intervention. democracy would have 
had no chance of surviving. Secondly. be- 
yond a doubt. the military junta today has 
the support of the vast majority of the in- 
habitants of Chile. probably 75% plus. 

WAYNE R. HIERSEMAN 

Santiago 


Sir / It would really be interesting to know 
what TiME’s definition of “democracy” real- 
ly is. If what we were living under for the 
past three years in Chile was a democracy, 
then I prefer to live under a military 
dictatorship 

JEFF MYERS 

Santiago 


Uneasy Pedestal 


Sir / As Paul Tillich’s personal secretary 
during his Harvard years (1955-62). 1 was 
initially puzzled and somewhat dismayed to 
learn of the acutely personal revelations in 
Hannah Tillich’s book about life with Pau- 
lus [Oct. 8]. But upon further reflection. I 
think her demythologizing will undoubted- 
ly further public interest in a closer study 
of his writings. with the added insight that 
here was a philosopher-theologian whose 
wisdom sprang not from an antiseptic ivo- 
ry tower but from the morass of personal 
anguish at being much too human 

Thank you. Hannah. Paulus never felt 
at all comfortable on that uneasy pedestal 
built by uncritical and unreading admirers. 

GRACE CALI 

Fajardo, Puerto Rico 


Ministry for Women 


Sir / The loud-shouting females who make 
up the “Episcopal Women’s Caucus” rep- 
resent no one but themselves. Had the 
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Casa de Goes. Possibly the world’s greatest rum. 








These big, open 

traction bars on the 
outside of the tread 
are here to bite into 
snow and give the i a ‘ 
tire real pulling This inside section 


POWER gives you the same 

ae power to bite, hold 
and pull as the 
FOR GOOD outside section. 


These center section “Z” bars are here to 
give good dry pavement mileage. 

You can get this powerful tire for U.S. 
and imported cars. Radials are available, 
too. Where laws allow you can have 
six rows of ice gripping studs. And you 
can charge them at Firestone Dealers 
and Stores. 
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LETTERS 


scheme of the would-be priestesses at the re- 
cent Louisville convention [Oct. 15] been 
brought to fruition, the church would have 
split and the cause of Christ would have 
been dealt a grievous blow. Neither God 
nor the church has “turned down” these 
people. The church has always provided a 
myriad of ministries for women, which are 
both orthodox insofar as their theology is 
concerned and appropriate for the special 
skills and backgrounds that women alone 
can supply. We need nuns and we need the 
work oP many women on such things as 
church school programs, altar guilds and as 
re in our growing school system as 
well. 

(THE REV.) G.D. WIEBE 

Assisting Priest and Archivist 

Trinity Episcopal Church 

San Francisco 





Sir / Your Oct. 15 account of what you call 
“Episcopalian Backlash” at the 64th Gen- 
eral Convention of the Episcopal Church 
troubles me. Your reportage of the facts is 
not untrue, but your interpretation of 
those facts seems perverse. Because, as you 
saw it, “the Episcopalians abruptly ap- 
plied the brakes to innovation” at Louis- 
ville, you assume that this is a lapse into 
conservatism. Many of us regard it as a rise 
to responsibility. 

The word backlash in your headline is 
inaccurate and snide. 

CARROLL E. SIMCOX 

Editor 

Living Church 

Milwaukee 


Sir / As a woman and an Episcopalian, I 
found it distressing that the Episcopal 
Church would be so puritanical in its views 
against women becoming priests, or should 
I say priestesses? 

P fully believe that the Episcopal 
Church needs women as ministers. Women 
have a deep-seated respect for religion and 
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PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


learning a lifetime lesson... (0 ™™™" 


Nancy is serious about her music. Someday she hopes to be an accomplished 
pianist. Help her achieve this ambition. Give her a good tape recorder and = Ee —— 
high-quality TDK tape cassettes so that she can evaluate her own performance. 

















In this way, she'll hear all the “real-life” sound and feeling of her music just SUBSCRIBE Ey 33222 
as she played it. Moreover, as she listens, Nancy will learn a lifetime lesson: a. TIME check 2 ee 
perfection doesn’t come easy. It takes long hours of hard work to achieve below and fill in oe | =$ 
excellence in anything she loves, including music. your name and 3° Fas 
Excellence is a key word for TDK, too. As pioneers In the development and sane aa 228 e 
manufacture of quality cassettes and magnetic tape, we are constantly striv- CT] xiges 
ing to produce ever finer products. For we believe that by raising the stan- 1 year $14 tts 





dards of sound reproduction, we are helping to further an appreciation of 
good music by people all over the world. MAIL TO: TIME 3 

541 North Fairbanks 3 
Court, Chicago, = 
Illinois 60611 
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OR FOR FASTER 


SERVICE you can 
TOK's EXTRA DYNAMIC (ED), SUPER DYNAMIC (SD) 


simply call 
800-621-8200 
toll-free. (In Illinois, 
od call 800-972-8302.) 
and OYNAMIC (D) cassettes are available in 45, 60, " _ 


90, 120 (SD & D) and even 180-minute (D only) TOK ELECTRONICS CORP. 


lengths at quality sound shops and other fine stores 755 Eastgate Boulevard, Garden City, New York 11530 
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streets in Omaha 
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When the good people of Omaha wanted 
to recycle their glass bottles and jars, they 
found that many interesting uses for used glass 
had recently been developed. 

So they got in touch with the experts. 
And what they did made history. 

They collected 300,000 glass containers. 
They had them crushed, mixed them with 
paving material, and used the resulting 
“glasphalt” to re-surface a six-lane block of 
busy 15th Street with a good-looking surface 
that's as durable as they come. 

Today, used glass can go into construc- 
tion panels, bricks, terrazzo, insulation and 
reflective paints. As well as go back to industry 
where it ends up in new glass containers. 

Glass is about 73% sand. And that makes 
it an ideal environmental package. But to 


consumers, it's much more. They like the fact ; 
that glass lets them see what they're buying. 
They like its purity, its re-sealability, its inertness . 


that protects the taste of food and beverages. To 

them, there's no question that glass is a natural. 
For a copy of “The glass 

container story,” write: 

Glass Container Manufacturers 

Institute, Dept. F, 1800 K St., N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20006. 





Glass. It’s a natural. 





belief and faith in God in their daily lives, 
more so than some of these men who claim 
they preach the word of God. 

MS. BEVERLY A. DIXON 

Pittsburgh 


Sack on Calley 


Sir / William Calley at et Lai was free- 
willed, responsible, culpable and individu- 
ally guilty. There, I said it. True, as you say 
in your review of my book The Man-Eat- 
ing Machine (Oct. 22], | wrote: “Calley was 
nothing but a brass instrument that it [the 
massacre order] was trumpeted through.” 
But the sentence states that it seemed that 
way to Calley, not me. 

I reject—and Calley does too, now 
—the philosophy that in our technological 
system we are less responsible for My Lais. 
I say, quite dissimilarly, that in our system 
human beings are intolerable intrusions that 

by inches usually, or with dispatch, as at 
My Lai—we choose to eliminate. 
JOHN SACK 
Los Angeles 


Oates on Marriage 


Sir / Inher review of my novel Do with Me 
What You Will (Oct. 15), Martha Duffy 
states categorically that I Eoseny marriage 
as damaging to women, causing their break- 
downs. is is absolutely untrue. Some 
marriages are stifling, and thwart the indi- 
vidual's natural growth; but there are other 
marriages, healthy marriages, that allow 
both individuals their fulfillment. lam most 
upset that so perverse a belief should be at- 
tributed to me, since I have been married 
for 13 years. There is enough vicious, ab- 
surd anti-male and recetcrlng & propagan- 
da in America today without Mrs. bu y's 
deliberate distortion of my views. 

JOYCE CAROL OATES 

Windsor, Ont. 


Tribute to Auden 


Sir / Thanks for calling attention in your 
fine article to the “streams of translations” 
poured out by W.H. Auden [Oct. 8]. In try- 
ing to further the one-tongue aspect of 
world poetry, Poet Auden’s translation of 
the Icelandic Elder Edda has gone a long 
way. He kept both mode of thought and the 
long alliterative line and stress count. Trans- 
lations draw us together. 

The poets of Alaska mourn Auden’s 
death. 

MARGARET G. MULKE 

Chugiak, Alaska 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Time inc. also publishes Fortune, Seorts uusreaten, 
Money and, in conjunction with its subsidiaries, the In 
i ons of Time. Chairman of the Board, An- 
ice Chairman, Roy E. Larsen; President, 
Jomes R. Shepley; Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Jomes A. Linen; Group Vice Presidents, Rhett Aus- 
tell, Chores 8. Bear, R.M. Buckley, Arthur W. Keylor; 
Vice President—Finance and Treasurer, Richard B. Mc- 
Keough; Vice President-Corporate and Public Affairs, 
Donald M. Wilson; Vice Presidents, Ralph P. David- 
son, Robert P. Fisler, Otto Fuerbringer, Chorles |. 
Gleason Jr., John L. Hollenbeck, Peter S. Hopkins, 
Lawrence Laybourne, Edward Patrick Lenahon, Henry 
Luce Ill, Joan D. Manley, John A. Meyers, J. Richard 
Munro, Herbert D. Schutz, Ira R. Slagter, Robert M. 
Steed, Kelso F. Sutton, Arthur H. Thornhill Jr., Gorry 
Valk, Barry Zorthion; Assistant Treasurers, Kevin Do- 
lan, J. Winston Fowlkes, Nicholas J, Nicholas; Comp- 
troller, David H. Dolben; Assistont Secretary and As- 
sistont Comptroller, Williom E, Bishop; Assistant 
Secretory, P. Peter Sheppe. 
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“That dam 

flooded 6,000 acres 
of wild life 

refuge.” 





Some people think dams are bad. 
They flood valuable farm land, 
force whole villages to move and 
submerge historical sites and 
wildlife habitat. The arguments 
are worth listening to. 


Ironically our high standard of 
living resulted from a 
hard-charging way of thinking 
that often failed to consider the 
effects of our actions on 
environment. Today we are more 
inclined to weigh environmental 
effects as well as the 

economics involved. 


Take the Mississippi River flood 
control system for instance. 
Work on the project began in 
1928— before most of us heard of 
ecology. Encompassing 2,200 
miles of levees and overflow 
basins, the project is now 80% 
complete. It shelters over 10 
million acres of flood plains and 
cost $1.8 billion to date. 


But, during the floods of "73 this 
project alone saved more than 
$7 billion in crop losses — over 
three times its initial cost. 

The saving includes over two 
hundred million bushels of 
soybeans, two million bales of 
cotton and one hundred million 
bushels of rice that would have 
been flooded out. 


If those farm commodities had 
been lost it could very well have 
meant even higher prices on 
many things from underwear 

to beefsteak. 


No one believes we should dam 
every rivulet and stream. 
Rechannel every river. But 
neither can we deny the value 
of flood control and water 
management. Those projects 
should remain high on the 
nation’s list of things to do. But 
with full consideration of all long 
range results. To find out more, 
write: “Water,” Dept. 3078T, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Illinois 61602. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
choices. 


(Hh cATERPILLA 


at and G are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 








“And it saved 
80,000 acres of 
crop land.” 








To Eddie Freeman 
who spent a half-hour in line 


for an hour flight. 


United dedicates 
Friendship Service. 
A ticket in less than a minute. 





Apollo High Speed Ticketing can print your ticket Now that’s got to be a line-killer. 

in less than 10 seconds. A line-killer! Apollo High Speed Ticketing. Because we think 
Another reason more people choose the friendly you've stood in line long enough. 

skies than any other airline in the land. Call United Air Lines. Or have your Travel Agent 
Those airport lines that seem like forever. You hate book you on United. 


them. We hate them. ° ° 
So at most major airports we've installed high speed The friendly skies of your land. 
ticket printers, to cut down line time at our counters. e e 4 
Once you give our ticket agent the input, our Apollo United Air Lines 


computer will print your ticket in less than 10 seconds. s : 
P P y Partners in Travel with Western International Hotels. 


Hang on to 


As an average American you are exposed to 
some 1,600 advertising messages (such as this) 
every day. And most of those messages are 
designed to do only one thing—to part you 
from your money. Buy this. Buy that. Take 
advantage of a sale. No down payment. Easy 
terms. And so it goes. 

But we look upon your money in a different 
light. We want you to hang on to it. We want 
you to save it because that’s the safest and 
most rewarding way of hanging on to it. We 
sell nothing except the age-old idea of thrift. 
So while we realize you must spend money for 
necessities, we also realize that every individ- 
ual, every family, needs a financial nest egg. 






1601 Milwaukee Ave. m Chicago, Illinois 60647 m HUmboldt 9-4800 





your money 


For the children’s education. For a down pay- 
ment on a home. For a truly sunny and 
worry-free retirement. And yes, even for that 
proverbial rainy day. 


That’s why we say: why not put some of 
your money into a Fairfield savings account. 
We, in turn, will keep it safe and sound. 
Readily available. And to make your money 
grow faster, we'll pay you the highest interest 
rates permitted by law. No financial institution 
can do more than that. 


So hang on to your money—save it. It'll 
come in mighty handy one day. Perhaps one 
day sooner than you think. 


YOUR KEY TO HAPPIER LIVING 


PAIRFIELD SAVINGS 
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The views of Chicago as seen from Harbor Point are equalled 
only by the views of Harbor Point as seen from Chicago. 


With its graceful, flowing lines of steel and glass, 
the Harbor Point condominium may well be the 
most beautiful building in all of Chicago 


But it’s also a great deal more. The location, 
for example, is without parallel 
ple, F 


Overlooking the shores of Lake Michigan 
at a point where Randolph Street is being ex- 
tended towards the lake, Harbor Point is only 
a short walk from North Michigan Avenue. 
Which means it’s only moments away from shop- 
ping, restaurants, theatres, and just about any- 
thing else. 


But there's more to the location than pres 
ently meets the eye. Harbor Point is within 
Illinois Center—a new 83 acre city within a 
city bordering on Michigan Avenue. Illinois 
Center is already well under construction, and 
well on its way to bringing a new feeling of 
growth and vitality to the downtown area 


Whatever your expectations, Harbor Point 
will hold no disappointments. The total attention 
to luxury, security, and convenience are com- 
plete to the ultimate detail 


If you are seriously considering a new place 
to live in Chicago, there is no acceptable 
alternative. 


Harbor Point. A beautiful place to see and 
be seen. Convertible, one, two and three bed- 


room condominium homes priced from $31,900 
to $127,000. 


Harbor Point Information Pavilion, 155 North 
Michigan Ave. 565-1133. Daily 11 am-7 pm, 
Saturday 12 pm-5 pm and Sunday by personal 
appointment. 


— HARBORPOINT — 
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Numbers 
eak louder 







ineres only one oojective way 
to decide if a receiver is a good value 
First look at ithe specifications. And then 


look at the price 






The Fisher 504 Studio-Standard receiver, 5599.95 


yu examine the number 


Mer OV 





that apply 4, you! 
he ably come to the same conclusior 
Hees FM usa ans High Fidelity magazine did: "We have 
ST LTS) ns (20 Hz to 20,000 Hz / yet to examine in detail any quadraphon 
ee receiver —at any price— that offers 
more, over-all, to the music listener 
on t expect you to take 
rd for the 504s excellen 
Fisher dealer Ask him fora 
free comparison chart that lists the 
important specs of Fisher rece vers 
Make your own comparison— using the 
numbers that Gescribe any corr ably 
tivity (IHF method pri ced cor Npetitive equipment 
Ve won t tell you what you 
discover Th e numbers speak fi 
themselves 


The Fisher 


We invented high fidelity 
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Farr trade pices where applx @ Shightly higher in the Far a tnwest 


For more information, plus a tree copy of the Fisher Handbook (a $2 value) write Fisher Radio, Dept 11-T , 11-40 45th Road. Long Island City, NY 11101 
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An Editorial 


The President Should Resign 


Richard Nixon and the nation have passed a tragic point of 
no return. It now seems likely that the President will have to give 
up his office: he has irredeemably lost his moral authority, the con- 
fidence of most of the country, and therefore his ability to govern 
effectively. 

The most important decision of Richard Nixon's remarkable 
career is before him: whether he will give up the presidency rath- 
er than do further damage to his country. If he decides to fight to 
the end, he faces impeachment by the House, for he has indeed 
failed his obligation under the Constitution to uphold the law. 
Whether two-thirds of the Senate would vote to convict him can- 
not be certain. But even if he were to be acquitted, the process 
would leave him and the country devastated. Events have achieved 
an alarming momentum; additional facts that would be brought 
out under subpoena power at an impeachment trial could strike 
in many unforeseen and dangerous directions, 

Moreover, a trial would take at least several months, during 
which the country would be virtually leaderless. The White House 
would be paralyzed while the U.S. and the world awaited the out- 
come. The Republic would doubtless survive. But the wise and pa- 
triotic course is for Richard Nixon to resign, sparing the country 
and himself this agony. 


N ixon should of course be succeeded by a Republican. The Re- 
publicans did win the presidency last November (not because of 
Watergate or dirty tricks), and fortunately there seems no dis- 
position among congressional Democrats to try to rewrite the elec- 
tion returns. We assume and hope that Congress will speedily 
confirm Gerald Ford’s nomination as Vice President. If Nixon 
did leave office before this confirmation and Speaker Carl Albert 
became President, there is good reason to think that Albert would 
resign as long as Ford was confirmed. 

Gerald Ford would be an unmistakable improvement over 
the grievously wounded Nixon. Barring some unforeseen reve- 
lations, Ford has the immense asset of a corruption-free repu- 
tation. He has a solid if unimaginative record in domestic policy, 
stands somewhere near the American center, and is greatly liked 
and respected on Capitol Hill. In foreign affairs, he is obviously in- 
experienced, but other Presidents have risen above such limita- 
tions, as the example of Harry Truman demonstrates. With Henry 
Kissinger’s help, Ford should be able to carry on the basically 
sound Nixon policies. He would have one overriding advantage 
in dealing with foreign powers: their certainty that Ford would be 
in the White House for at least three more years. Nixon’s great 
skills in foreign affairs are now alarmingly offset by the uncer- 
tainties about his future and his patent loss of power at home. 

It was just one year ago this week that Richard Nixon was cel- 
ebrating his fabulous electoral sweep and seemed to stand at the 
very summit of power and opportunity. Hard-core Nixon haters 
may gloat over his fall from those heights; for most Americans it 
is a matter of profound disappointment. The editors of Time Inc., 
speaking on the editorial page of TIME’s sister publication LIFE, 
have endorsed Nixon for President three times, in 1960, 1968 and 
1972. We did so with acknowledgments that aspects of the Nixon 
record and temperament were troubling, but we believed that his 
strengths of intellect and experience and his instinct for political 
leadership equipped him well for the office. In endorsing Nixon 
in 1972, following on his first-term achievements in foreign pol- 
icy, we expressed a hope that by the end of his second term we 
could “salute him as a great President.” Thus we come with deep re- 
luctance to our conclusion that he must leave office. We consider 
the situation so unprecedented, the issue so crucial to the country, 
that we publish this first editorial in TIME’s 50-year history. 

In the almost daily rush of revelations, it is not easy for the 
numbed citizen to keep in mind the full enormity of “Watergate.” 


Despite ample instances of past Government corruption, nothing 
can be found in U.S. history even remotely approaching the skein 
of events that the word Watergate no longer defines or contains. 
A Vice President, twice personally chosen by Nixon, forced to re- 
sign to escape jail. A former Attorney General and intimate ad- 
viser to Nixon under indictment. Another former Cabinet mem- 
ber under indictment. One of the two most powerful presidential 
aides under indictment. Six other White House aides or Admin- 
istration officials indicted, convicted or having pleaded guilty; 
seven more fired or resigned. Most of them shown to have been ei- 
ther in charge of, or aware of, illegal operations. The whole White 
House pervaded by an atmosphere of aggressive amorality—amo- 
rality almost raised to a creed. A ruthless determination to hide 
as much of this as possible from the public and investigators. 

The question that once seemed so important—Did the Pres- 
ident know about the cover-up?—was always somewhat beside 
the point. Whatever he knew or did not know, he must be held ac- 
countable for the actions of his top aides and the standards he es- 
tablished. To the extent that the question had meaning, it was 
almost impossible from the start to answer it in the President's 
favor: the men involved were too close to him to make his ig- 
norance plausible; after initial indignant denials, each of his later 
explanations gradually admitted more knowledge, thereby con- 
ceding each previous explanation to have been at least partly 
false. One cannot think of any organization, public or private—in- 
cluding some dictatorships—where a Chief Executive could sur- 
vive in office after such a performance. 

The catalogue of the President's involvement in illegal or gross- 
ly improper acts has become all too familiar. He approved the so- 
called Huston plan, which permitted illegal means (including bur- 
glary) to combat radicals. He established the “plumbers” unit, 
ostensibly to plug leaks, and it used illegal methods (wiretaps, forg- 
ery) to embarrass or spy on political foes. He impeded an inves- 
ligation of the plumbers on specious national-security grounds 
while his aides tried to use the CIA and FBI to help the cover-up. 
He had a job offer (chief of the FBI) dangled before the judge pre- 
siding over the trial of Daniel Ellsberg. He withheld knowledge of 
the Ellsberg-psychiatrist burglary from that judge for at least a 
month. His aides offered Executive clemency to some of the Wa- 
tergate defendants; others, including his personal lawyer, used 
campaign contributions for payments to Watergate defendants. 


a Nixon's most recent actions come as a staggering cli- 
max to all that went before. We devoutly hope that it is the cli- 
max. When he originally refused to hand over the White House 
tapes either to the Senate Watergate committee or to Special Pros- 
ecutor Archibald Cox, his argument for the confidentiality of the 
President's deliberations certainly deserved consideration. Then 
the court narrowed the issue in such a way that confidentiality 
could be largely safeguarded: only the judge was to hear the tapes, 
and only for the purpose of deciding whether any parts were po- 
tential evidence in the cases arising from Watergate. If the Pres- 
ident had wanted to contest this ruling, he had a clear opportu- 
nity to have the matter settled in the Supreme Court, by whose 
decision he had earlier said that he would abide. 

Instead, the President and his lawyer worked out the “com- 
promise” under which summaries would be provided (they would 
not hold up as evidence in court), and Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox was to be forbidden any further recourse to the courts 
in seeking presidential papers. Cox sensibly refused, and was 
promptly fired in flagrant violation of the President's pledge to 
the Senate, through then—Attorney General-designate Richardson, 
that Cox would be independent and could be dismissed only for 
gross improprieties. That brought on the resignation of Richard- 
son and the dismissal of his principal assistant, honorable men 
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who both refused to carry out the President's order to fire Cox 
After an outpouring of indignation from Congress and country, 
which saw Nixon as defying the courts and setting himself above 
the law, came the President's abrupt reversal and his decision to 
hand the tapes to the court after all. And only a few days ago. 
there was the sudden claim that two crucial tapes do not exist 

Now the President has found a new Attorney General and a 
new special prosecutor, equipped with not quite convincing prom- 
ises of independence. Both are reputable men, but it seems to us 
that these appointments, or even the possible appointment of a 
prosecutor by the court, can no longer clear away the hopeless mi- 
asma of deceit and suspicion 


T.. right of free men to choose their leaders is precious and rare 
in a world mainly ruled by authoritarian governments. It is the ge- 
nius of the American Constitution that it combines stability with 
liberty; it does so in part by fixing a term for the Chief Executive 
and largely protecting him from the caprices of parliamentary gov- 
ernments. An American President must be given the widest free- 
dom of action, the utmost tolerance, the most generous benefit of 
every doubt. It is a system that has served us well 

A President's Gallup rating can fluctuate as much as the Dow 
Jones, He may push unpopular programs or oppose popular ones 
Being a political as well as a national leader, he may dissemble 
within more or less accepted political limits. His Administration 
may be touched by corruption, provided that he does not condone 
it. He may make mistakes, many of them. He may fight the other 
branches of Government, for this is sometimes necessary to get 
things done. None of these matters—especially since they are al- 
ways subject to partisan interpretation—are sufficient in them- 
selves to justify the removal of a President 

Yet there is a limit beyond which even such “permissible” of- 
fenses, even such instances of “mere” misgovernment, become in- 
tolerable. And the situation changes fundamentally when the ef- 
fect of the President's actions and the actions of his appointees is 
to subvert the constitutional system itself. He then betrays his for- 
mal oath of office and his informal compact with the people 

There are legitimate fears about the precedent that would be 
set by the President's resignation or impeachment. In two cen- 
turies, no American President has been removed from office other 
than by death or the voters’ will. Once the spell is broken, would 
it become too easy for political opponents of any future President 
to oust him? We think not. Watergate is unique. In fact, the really 
dangerous precedent would be the opposite: to allow a President 
with Nixon's record to continue in office. This would be a terrible 
circumstance to lodge in our history, a terrible thing to explain to 
our children and their children 

In recent decades, the American presidency has assumed an al- 
most sacrosanct aura. It is time to remember that quite literally, 
and not as a flourish of speech, the sovereign in America is not 
the President but the people. It is true that the people elect him, 
which gives him his unique mandate, but to conclude from this 
that a President must be preserved in all circumstances, at any 
cost, is the first unwitting step toward dictatorship 

As Watergate and related events emerged in congressional 
hearings and in the press, many patriotic Americans were nagged 
by a sense of disproportion. Crookedness and corner cutting? Yes 
Crimes? No doubt—but after all, as the phrase went, “No one 
was killed.” How could these acts, however shady or offensive, be 
weighed against the life-and-death responsibilities of the Pres- 
ident? This rationalization will not stand; a President's “big de- 
cisions” cannot be put into a compartment separate from his other 
actions, his total behavior. His integrity and trustworthiness are 
perhaps the most important facts about him to his country and to 
the world. And these Nixon has destroyed 

The nightmare of uncertainty must be ended. A fresh start 
must be made. Some at home and abroad might see in the Pres- 
ident’s resignation a sign of American weakness and failure. It 
would be a sign of the very opposite. It would show strength and 
health. It would show the ability of a badly infected political sys- 
tem to cleanse itself. It would show the true power of popular gov- 
ernment under law in America 









SECRET SERVICE TAPE RECORDS KEPT ON SCRAPS OF PAPER 


THE CRISIS 


WYLS FOWTE—sOYEE SINNIO 


The Mystery of the Missing 


Struggling to recover his balance, Rich- 
ard Nixon last week stumbled into yet 
another Watergate morass. Now it was 
the mystery of the missing tapes. Con- 
ceded one of his closest legal advisers: 
“We've created a credibility cul-de-sac 
of such monstrous dimensions that even 
the most innocent transaction appears 
suspect.” 

This particular transaction unreeled 
just as one of Watergate’s long-awaited 
moments of truth finally seemed to be 
at hand. Nixon had vigorously protect- 
ed nine recordings of his White House 
conversations through three painful 
months of litigation. His fight had pre- 
cipitated a constitutional collision and 
had done much to undermine the claim 
that he was determined to “set forth the 
facts” about the scandal. But under over- 
whelming public pressure after the “Sat- 
urday Night Massacre” at his Justice 
Department, he had grudgingly agreed 
to yield to the demand of prosecutors 
and the courts. He would give up his 
nine tapes. Then, as he was about to do 
so last week, came the incredible ad- 
mission: Nixon’s lawyers told Federal 
Judge John J. Sirica that two of the most- 
wanted tapes did not even exist. 

The disclosure moved Sirica to be- 
gin open hearings at once into the cir- 
cumstances of the tapes’ being or nonbe- 
ing and inspired a new surge of protest 
telegrams, which deluged official Wash- 
ington with fresh demands that Nixon 
must leave office. Even some of Nix- 
on’s least likely critics turned against 
him. Columnist Joseph Alsop, ardent 
champion of the President’s foreign pol- 
icies, said that he must resign. Howard 
K. Smith, ABC-TV’s highly independent 
commentator, declared that the tapes 
revelation “deepens suspicion inevitably 
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that there has been a cover-up all along 
and it is still going on.” Nixon, he said, 
must quit or be impeached. 

Conservative Republicans too wor- 
ried that the limits of public tolerance 
had been passed. Nixon’s credibility, 
said Senator Barry Goldwater, “has 
reached an alltime low from which he 
may never recover.” The President, in- 
sisted New York Senator James Buck- 
ley, now “has the clear burden of sat- 
isfying the American people that he has 
been speaking the truth.” 

No Certainty. Indeed, so universal 
was the dismay in Republican ranks that 
it produced a rare concert of behind-the- 
scenes congressional arm twisting of the 
White House: on terms virtually dictat- 
ed to him by the Senate Republican 
leadership, Nixon approved the ap- 
pointment of a new special prosecutor, 
replacing the dismissed Archibald Cox, 
and chose a new Attorney General to 
succeed the resigned Elliot Richardson 
(see stories beginning on page 40). 

Those concessions were largely lost 
in the explosion over the disclosure that 
two of Nixon’s tapes—recordings once 
viewed as crucial to the truth about Wa- 
tergate—were not to be found. In mak- 
ing that admission, Presidential Special 
Counsel Fred Buzhardt predicted: “By 
the end of this hearing, we will have es- 
tablished with mathematical certainty 
beyond any doubt that those two tape re- 
cordings were never made.” After three 
days of testimony before Judge Sirica, 
with more to come this week, no such 
certainty seemed yet in sight. 

The two tapes in question were of 
potentially great importance. One was 
a brief telephone conversation between 
Former Attorney General John Mitchell 
and Nixon on June 20, 1972, apparent- 
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ly the first communication between the 
two intimate associates after the arrests 
at Democratic national headquarters 
three days earlier. Prosecutor Cox had 
especially wanted to hear this tape be- 
cause Mitchell had apparently just been 
briefed about the participation in the 
Watergate espionage of G. Gordon Lid- 
dy, counsel to Nixon’s re-election 
finance committee. Mitchell claimed 
that he did not tell Nixon about Liddy 
—who at that point had not yet been ar- 
rested—much less about his own role 
and that of other high officials in Lid- 
dy’s wiretap plans. To many investiga- 
tors, that seemed most unlikely. 

Buzhardt told Sirica that the Mitch- 
ell conversation was not recorded be- 
cause Nixon had made the call on a tele- 
phone not connected to the extensive 
secret White House recording system. 
The White House claims that the Pres- 
ident used a hall telephone in his res- 
idential quarters. 

The Sirica hearings centered mainly 
on the other missing tape,* one that was 
believed to have been made of a con- 
versation on April 15, 1973 between 
Nixon and his fired former counsel, 
John Dean. In that talk, Dean has tes- 
tified, Nixon admitted he had been 
“foolish” in discussing Executive clem- 
*The other tapes include: a June 20, 1972 meet- 
ing at which Nixon first discussed the Watergate 
arrests with Aides John Ehrlichman and H.R 
Haldeman; a June 30, 1972 meeting at which Nix- 
on and John Mitchell discussed Mitchell's resig- 
nation as Nixon’s campaign director, and five 
meetings involving John Dean and Nixon. Ac- 
cording to Dean, Nixon congratulated him on 
Sept. 15, 1972 for helping to limit indictments, 
Nixon first mentioned silence money and clem- 
ency with him on March 13, 1973; Dean warned 
Nixon at two mectings on March 21, 1973 of a 
“cancer” growing on the presidency and who was 


implicated in it; ways to counter the Senate in- 
vestigation were discussed on March 22, 1973 
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ency for E. Howard Hunt in exchange 
for his silence. He had also said, accord- 
ing to Dean, that his previous assurance 
that it would be easy to raise $1,000,000 
for silence money for the arrested men 
was intended only as a joke. That, as 
Dean saw it, meant that Nixon was try- 
ing to cover up that earlier discussion; 
it contradicted Nixon's later claim that 
he had actually told Dean that it would 
be wrong to raise and pay such bribe 
money. Ironically, it was Nixon’s behav- 
ior at that session, Dean related, that 
first led him to suspect their conversa- 
tions were being taped. 

Dead Interval. The 55-minute talk, 
the White House claimed, was never re- 
corded. Buzhardt at first said that the re- 
cording was not made because of “a mal- 
function or a basic inadequacy of the 
system.” Raymond Zumwalt, a Secret 
Service technician who had supervised 
the installation of the system, then the- 
orized that a timing device that was sup- 
posed to switch automatically from one 
recording machine to another when a 
tape ran out had failed to work. 

Later, he suggested that since nor- 
mally there was a half-hour delay while 
the timer activated the back-up record- 
er, Dean’s conversation might have 
taken place in that dead interval. When 
the length of the conversation was point- 
ed out, Zumwalt suddenly recalled that 
the changeover timer was set to operate 
only six days a week, since a single six- 
hour reel could normally handle the rel- 
atively limited weekend conversations. 
That meant no back-up recorder take- 
over on Sunday if the tape ran out. 

The White House aides thus claimed 
that the first reel had simply run out be- 
cause the President had been unusually 
busy on that Saturday. White House Ar- 
chivist John Nesbitt, who logs every 
Nixon meeting, produced records ac- 
counting for more than five hours of 
Nixon conversations on that Saturday. 
His testimony was marred, however, by 
his admission that he had reconstructed 
parts of that day’s log some three months 
later—on July 26, three days after Cox 
had announced he would subpoena the 


nine tapes. Buzhardt said that he had or- 
dered the revision of the log because of 
conflicting statements about who had 
consumed the President's time that day. 
Also baffling was the fact that the 
carton in which the Saturday-Sunday 
tape apparently had been kept was 
marked Part I, suggesting strongly that 
there had been a Part II. White House 
Aide Stephen Bull, who had supervised 
the recording operation, said that he had 
made the Part I notation on the assump- 
tion that “there had to be another reel.” 
The carton was also marked “full re- 
moved,” while other tapes that had run 
out before the completion of conversa- 
tion, it was explained, were marked 
“tape ran out.” That discrepancy, too, 
has not yet been adequately explained. 
As mysterious as the nonexistence 
of the two tapes is the White House fail- 
ure to admit long ago that they did not 
exist, thus avoiding at least part of the 
latest crisis of credibility. Buzhardt said 
that he had only positively determined 
the absence of the tapes on Oct. 27, as 
he prepared the material for Sirica’s in- 
spection. Yet Bull testified that Nixon 
himself had noted the omissions as he 
listened to recordings on Sept. 29, be- 
fore he had decided to yield the tapes. 
Investigators were incredulous that 
the discovery had not been made much 
earlier. The amazingly sloppy Secret 
Service record of how the tapes had been 
handled—some notations of withdraw- 
als were scribbled on scraps of brown 
wrapping paper, and the returns never 
noted at all—indicated that Bull had 
withdrawn 26 reels of tapes on June 4, 
1973—the day that Nixon spent nearly 
twelve hours listening to them. The crit- 
ical April 15 date was covered by these 
withdrawals, and it would be astonish- 
ing if Nixon spent all of that listening 
time without trying to hear that vital 
conversation. 
The Watergate investigators intend 
to subpoena Nixon’s tapes for June 4 
—on the ingenious theory that as he lis- 
tened to the various tapes in his Exec- 
utive Office Building hideaway his 
automatically activated recording sys- 





tem may have picked up the playing of 
the other tapes. Only if Nixon had lis- 
tened through headphones would these 
early recordings be inaudible on the 
June 4 tape. Buzhardt said in court that 
the June 4 tape would not be surren- 
dered because “it’s not relevant.” 

Into Isolation. The April 15 date 
was also covered in a withdrawal of nine 
reels between July 9 and July 11 by Bull, 
who gave them to H.R. Haldeman, Nix- 
on’s former chief of staff. Bull also said 
that he checked out 22 tapes on April 
25 and 26 and had given them to Hal- 
deman—a surprising fact that Halde- 
man had not reported in his Senate Wa- 
tergate testimony. Haldeman has 
admitted listening to only two tapes 
(Sept. 15 and March 21), He has been 
subpoenaed for questioning this week in 
the Sirica hearings. Further confusing 
the matter, Senate investigators insisted 
that Bull told them that Buzhardt had 
listened to the April 15 tape in late June. 
Bull testified last week that he had been 
“educated” that Buzhardt had actually 
heard a March 20 recording. 

Amid the new controversy, Nixon 
retreated ever more into isolation, rest- 
lessly retreating to Camp David, then 
abruptly departing for Key Biscayne. He 
left behind his usual traveling aides, Al- 
exander Haig and Ronald Ziegler, and 
for the first time, the permanent stand- 
by pool of seven White House correspon- 
dents and photographers who are tra- 
ditionally near the President at all times. 

In Florida, Deputy Press Secretary 
Gerald Warren said that Nixon would 
be willing to produce for the court the 
tape of a memo he dictated about the 
April 15 conversation with Dean—al- 
though Nixon's version is hardly apt to 
satisfy any of the many Watergate in- 
vestigators. Some are openly skeptical 
of the White House claims and suspect 
that the missing April 15 tape might 
have been destroyed when Haldeman 
had it in his possession in July. Warren 
insisted that Nixon was determined “to 
clear up this matter” of the tapes and 
again felt compelled to reiterate that 
Nixon had no intention of resigning. 
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The Jury of the People Weighs Nixon 


For only the second time in US. his- 
tory, the American people seriously con- 
front the possibility of the impeachment 
or forced resignation of a President. It 
is a painful, lacerating process—as ag- 
onizing for them as it may ultimately 
be for the stricken President. Though a 
few are gleeful about the possible remov- 
al of an old enemy, most face the pros- 
pect with considerable foreboding, a 
profound sense of loss for themselves, 
their country, their history. A majority 
still do not favor impeachment, though 
it is openly discussed everywhere. But 
many hope that Richard Nixon, in a 
final presidential act, will resign. 

His support is steadily crumbling. It 
is not too surprising that the liberal At- 
lanta Constitution would react to the 
missing tapes episode by calling it a 
“preposterous hoax,” or that more than 
200 political scientists would form a 
group to promote impeachment, or that 
the Society of Friends in Seattle sent a 
letter to the President “prayerfully” ask- 
ing him to leave office, or that a poll of 
393 Yale alumni and their wives showed 
that 70% favored an inquiry into im- 
peachment. What is more ominous for 
Nixon is the collapse of some of his most 
loyal props. In a striking about-face, the 
pro-Nixon Detroit News urged the Pres- 
ident to resign “to spare the nation three 
more years of turmoil and political ven- 
detta.”” Admitting that the nation was 
in the midst of a “classic crise de régime,” 
William F. Buckley’s conservative Na- 
tional Review concluded that the Pres- 
ident must step down if he no longer 
enjoys the support of the majority of the 


people. Buckley himself predicted that 
Nixon will resign. 

There is a feeling that the republic 
is being tested more than at any other 
time since the Civil War. In a sense, 
the whole country is turning into a civ- 
ics class to re-examine the American sit- 
uation. Many teachers worry about the 
impact of Watergate on their pupils. At 
a Halloween party in a New York City 
Catholic school, the prize for the scar- 
iest costume went to an eleven-year-old 
girl wearing a Nixon mask. Helen Wise, 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation, wrote the President: “Teach- 
ers are asking me how they can fulfill 
their responsibilities of teaching young 
people the moral, ethical and spiritual 
values required in a free society while 
the President of the U.S. disregards the 
nation’s traditionally high standards of 
morality.” 

Other teachers report a resurgence 
of interest in American government. 
“Watergate has created a new enthu- 
siasm among the kids,” says Vivian Sny- 
der, who teaches high school history in 
Atlanta. “Far more than before, they 
want to take the initiative and do some- 
thing about it all.” On a class assign- 
ment, one 13-year-old hit the Manhat- 
tan streets to take his own poll of adults 
(of 75 New Yorkers he questioned, 77% 
favored impeachment). At Chicago’s 
suburban New Trier West High School, 
Janice Berman displayed two symbols 
to her civics classes. To the one, a pic- 
ture of Nixon, they responded with 
frowns. To the other, the seal of the pres- 
idency, they replied with cheers. It is ob- 


viously possible for Americans—young 
and old—to make a distinction between 
the two. 

In an effort to determine how the 
American people were responding to 
their President’s problems, senior TIME 
correspondents conducted a nationwide 
survey last week. They found differences 
from one region to the next; New Eng- 
land was most ready to see Nixon re- 
sign or be impeached, the South most 
willing to forgive his flawed stewardship 
or even defend him as the victim of his 
critics. Everywhere there were Amer- 
icans who still applaud his achievements 
in foreign policy, and particularly in 
finally ending the Viet Nam War. But 
the dominant mood was a growing sense 
of dismay, disenchantment, despair, and 
a willingness to recognize if not approve 
that the President may sooner or later 
have to step down. 


THE EAST 

New York Bureau Chief Marsh 
Clark is responsible for New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Delaware. He reports: 

People are traumatized, cynical, 
bored and exhausted. They wish Wa- 
tergate would go away. Though they 
have little stomach for impeachment, a 
surprising number, their minds numbed 
by the constant bombardment of bad 
news from Washington, hope President 
Nixon will solve the crisis by resigning 

It takes no extrasensory perception 
to divine the public mood, though Be- 
atrice Schmidt, a parapsychologist in 
Greentree, Pa., predicts that Nixon may 
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“stagger along for a year and then re- 
sign.” Others give him less time. 
W. Harry Sayen, G.O.P. chairman in 
Mercer County, N.J., thinks that Nix- 
on loyalists have tried to “hang on and 
hang on to his believability. But some- 
thing snapped after the Cox debacle.” 

George L. Wessel, an enrolled Re- 
publican who heads the AFL-CIO Coun- 
cil in Buffalo, feels that Nixon is “such 
an egoist that he’s liable to burst and 
push the red button, and then we'd be 
at war.” Despite the efforts of the Re- 
publican Party to dissociate itself from 
Watergate, it appears to have been bad- 
ly hurt. G.O.P, fortunes seem dim in 
New Jersey, where voters are selecting 
a new Governor, and party coffers are 
empty. “I think the vote is going to be 
so low that it will be a repudiation of ev- 
erybody,” says a G.O.P. worker. “The 
people are disgusted with all of us.” 

The reactions of two important 
groups in the East—the business and 
Jewish communities—are particularly 
interesting. While Jewish intellectuals 
have largely soured on Nixon, other 
Jews are appreciative of his staunch sup- 
port of Israel in the Middle Eastern war. 
“The Jewish community is by and large 
against impeachment,” says Professor 
Seymour Siegel of the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary of America in New York 
City. “ Nixon’s courage in supporting Is- 
rael in its time of trial has aroused feel- 
ings of gratitude.” 

Real World. Businessmen have for 
some time been appalled by the bad 
management of the Nixon Administra- 
tion, and the revelations of arm twist- 
ing applied to raise campaign funds from 
business. Wall Street, however, is fear- 
ful of the effect a lengthy impeachment 
proceeding would have on the stock 
market, which already reflects investor 
jitters. “I think in people’s zealousness 
to get at Nixon, they have forgotten the 
real world,” says Walter B. Wriston, 
chairman of the First National City 
Corp. “In the real world, there has to 
be someone to take Nixon’s place. Right 
now, all we have is Carl Albert, and he 
is not an acceptable alternative.” 

Says Peter Hochreiter, a Buffalo 
stockbroker: “The country is undergoing 
a binge of masochism, and Nixon should 
not resign.” E.A. Lee, a retired construc- 
tion company manager in Hamilton 
Square township, N.J., agrees: “If Nix- 
on gets out, we'll just be giving some 
other burglar a chance.” 

Organized impeachment moves un- 
der way in New York City, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh have met with indifferent 
success. Amid the confusion and dismay, 
there are a few who discern a silver lin- 
ing: “No matter how this turns out, the 
result will be favorable,” says Alan K. 
Campbell, dean of the Maxwell Grad- 
uate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University. “There 
are signs that the President is adjusting 
to the idea that a landslide victory 
doesn’t mean a man can do as he wish- 
es. The country is getting a good cleans- 
ing, and so is the President.” 
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“Somehow | feel whatever I’m missing I'm better off not knowing.” 


NEW ENGLAND 

Boston Bureau Chief Sandra Burton 
is responsible for the six New England 
states from Maine to Connecticut. She 
reports: 

Public opinion toward the President 
has turned as chill as the autumn air in 
New England. On the many college 
campuses that crisscross the region, the 
issue of impeachment is reviving some 
of the protest fervor of the anti—Viet 
Nam War days. What has been the top- 
ic of dining-hall conversation for some 
time has now become the subject of polls, 
petitions and street placards. 

After the firing of Archibald Cox, 
3,700 of Yale’s 5,000 undergraduates 
signed petitions demanding impeach- 
ment. A poll of Harvard Business School 
students showed that 61% favored res- 
ignation; 75% felt the President was act- 
ing in a “dictatorial manner.” To a 
cheering overflow crowd at Amherst 
College, Historian Henry Steele Com- 
mager declared: “The history of the 
present Administration is the history of 
repeated injurious usurpations having as 
direct object the subversion of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the land.” 

Such harsh reactions are not pecu- 
liar to campuses, “The President may 
have fulfilled his pledge to bring us to- 
gether,” says Father Richard J. Shma- 
ruk, a priest in Cambridge, Mass. “There 
are no lines of division on this any more. 
Young, old, rich, poor, liberal, conser- 
vative—they've all had it.” Citizens in 
the Cambridge area collected 15,000 sig- 
natures in three days on an impeach- 
ment petition they are planning to pre- 
sent to their Congressman, House 
Majority Leader Thomas P. (“Tip”) 
O'Neill Jr. 

More than a hundred miles to the 
west of Cambridge, the three selectmen 
in Monterey, Mass. (pop. 600), a largely 


blue-collar community, voted unani- 
mously to urge their legislators in Wash- 
ington to move for impeachment pro- 
ceedings. Says Selectman John S. 
Pizzichemi: “We may be a tiny town, 
but that doesn’t mean that when we have 
strong feelings, we shouldn't show 
them.” In Massachusetts’ Twelfth Con- 
gressional District, the only one in the 
state to support Nixon in the 1972 elec- 
tion, Democratic Congressman Gerry E. 
Studds says that his mail is running 1,911 
to 35 in favor of impeachment. “Many 
are long, thoughtful, soul-wrenching let- 
ters from people who voted two and 
three times for Nixon and now feel 
betrayed.” 

Pro-Nixon Ads. The mood in the 
more traditionally conservative states in 
the region is not much different. Many 
staunch Maine Republicans have left 
the fold. Says William McKeen, a 
Brunswick, Me., businessman who is 
running for the town council: “I voted 
and campaigned for the guy, but I wish 
they'd get rid of him now. If there are 
just seven tapes, then he should have 
said so long ago.” Adds Mrs. Norman 
Kinney, a Vermont housewife: “Ver- 
mont is a strong Republican state. That 
so many people hate Nixon says some- 
thing, I think.” 

Not everyone is abandoning the 
President. The National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Fairness to the Presidency, a 
group based in Providence, claims to 
have collected $175,000 to pay for pro- 
Nixon newspaper ads. Rabbi Baruch 
Korff, general chairman of the commit- 
tee, says that his group will try to com- 
bat the media coverage, which borders 
on “insurrection and sedition.” But such 
views in this area are the exception. 
More typical is that of Helen Carson, a 
mother of three in Brunswick, Me., who 
says: “I’m not so worried about what 
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Main Street Revisited: Changing Views on Watergate 


Last spring, just as the Senate Watergate hearings began, TIME 
correspondents interviewed citizens in five diverse communities to 
sample reactions to the break-in and cover-up. They found that 
with few exceptions, people were confused by the charges and coun- 
tercharges. Some claimed that they were losing interest; others in- 
sisted that previous Administrations had done similarly scandal- 
ous things but had not been caught. Nearly everyone thought that 
impeachment was too fearful a prospect to be considered seriously 
(TIME, May 28). Last week correspondents returned to the same 
people in the same communities to find out how public attindes 
have changed after five more months of disclosures and crisis: 


LEXINGTON, VA.: Last May Mrs. Julie Martin, then 46, an ad- 
ministrative assistant al Virginia Military Institute. was not sure 
what to think about Watergate and the President. Now she says: 
“The public’s confidence in him and his Administration is so rid- 
died with doubt that for the good of the country he should be per- 
suaded to step down.” She still shies away from backing im- 
peachment, but believes; “As painful as impeachment might be, 
perhaps it is necessary, to demonstrate that we as a people insist 
upon ethical government. I have to believe he’s guilty of using 
the Government and people and his position to his own ad- 
vantage. When you put it all together, it doesn't leave you much 
room for charity—and I'm a charitable person.” 

Her views illustrate how public opinion in this farming com- 
munity (pop. 8,440) has hardened among some people. Those 
who were suspicious of Nixon now totally distrust him. But many 
still defend him and are insistent that the liberal news media 
are partly to blame. Farmer Carl Sensabaugh, 69, and his wife 
Katrina, 70, still pay more attention to the price of chicken feed, 
but are concerned about what is going on in Washington. He 
says: “I don’t keep up with it except on TV, but I kinda feel like 
if they would leave the President alone, he'd do a better job.” 


BEAVER FALLS, PA.: Many people interviewed in this steel-fab- 
ricating town (pop. 14.000) hope Nixon will end the crisis by re- 
signing. Even those who try to give Nixon the benefit of the 
doubt find it difficult to support him. One such is Dr. George W. 
Carson, 51, minister at Trinity United Presbyterian Church. He 
cautiously argues: “If President Nixon defended these tapes be- 
cause of a principle, then it is to his credit. But if it is proved 
that he was protecting himself, then it’s contrary to the spirit of 
our country.” What does Carson believe? “I believe he’s pro- 
tecting himself, but I don’t want to believe it.” 

Nixon has some defenders in town, such as Auto Dealer Ed- 
ward A. Sahli, 69, who still likes former Vice President Spiro 
Agnew, thinks the President is a victim of “harassment and per- 
secution,” and insists that the public is bored with Watergate 
("It's like going to see Uncle Tom's Cabin ten times”). More typ- 
ical are the views of Karen Phillips, 23, director of Christian ed- 
ucation at Trinity United. She no longer defends Nixon, ex- 
plaining: “My dad would say, ‘All politicians are crooks, and I 
used to say no. Now | agree. I feel betrayed.” 


SHAKER HEIGHTS, OHIO: In an auto service shop of this pros- 
perous suburb (pop. 36,000) of Cleveland, Mechanic Ken Mass- 
hart, 35, ridiculed Watergate for months as just another political 
squabble. He even used to skip over newspaper stories about it. 
But Spiro Agnew’s resignation convinced him that something 
was terribly wrong in Washington. He explains: “All of a sud- 
den, I started reading about politics again; I got wrapped up in 
it.” For the image of the country, he thinks that “Nixon should re- 
sign before impeachment, if it comes to that.” 

Librarian Margaret Campbell, 60, also keeps up with the Wa- 
tergate news, yet she finds herself “just as confused as I always 
was” about what’s happening. Indeed, she thinks that the ac- 
tions of those involved in Watergate defy understanding: “Maybe 
they read too many books about suspense and intrigue.” 

Mrs. Patricia Plotkin, 41, past president of the local League 


of Women Voters and a first-year law student, used to be on the 
fence about Watergate. Now she declares: “I have zero faith in 
the President, at least in his integrity.” To her, impeachment 
is still “a frightening prospect,” but she adds: “I frankly would 
be willing to accept the fear. I don’t feel that is any reason we 
should keep a President in office when there are fundamental 
questions about his honesty and his ability to serve.” 


PORTLAND, ORE.: President Nixon still has a few loyalists in this 
city (pop. 390,000), such as President John Howard, 51, of Lewis 
and Clark College. who says of the press and Congress: “They 
are like sharks. When they smell blood, they go mad.” Another 
is J. Richard Nokes, 58, managing editor of the Oregonian, who 
declares: “A lynch-mob atmosphere has developed in the Wash- 
ington press corps and in Congress. Now it has spread through 
the country.” But majority sentiment in Portland is illustrated 
by the fact that Nokes’ own newspaper receives 40 times as 
many anti-Nixon letters as pro-Nixon; one family alone wrote 
five angry letters in a single week. 

For months Democratic Mayor Neil Goldschmidt, 32, was 
cautious in his criticism of Nixon because he did not want to jeop- 
ardize the city’s application for $20 million in federal funds for 
law enforcement. Now he exclaims: “Think of the men who 
have sat in that office, the dignity surrounding it. What will be 
left when he gets through with it, Lord only knows.” Says Mrs. 
Margene Williams, 53, a gift shop operator: “When Agnew re- 
signed we caught the flea but not the rat.” Adds Tom Cook, 52, 
a printer: “I can do without steak, but I don’t want my three 
kids to grow up in the country the way it is now.” 

Most bewildered of all are the city’s Republicans. Clyde 
Brummell, 47, a carpenter and a Republican precinct commit- 
teeman, says: “When I was growing up, all I heard was that Her- 
bert Hoover caused the Depression. Now they are trying to Hoo- 
verize the Republican Party again. saddling us with something 
we didn’t cause.” 

In the opinion of Mrs. Connie McCready, 52, a public util- 
ities commissioner and a Republican, the situation has wors- 
ened since May. She explains: “Every week you pick up a news- 
paper you have to say, “My God.’ I feel like I'm standing in the 
surf, and just as I am hit by one wave, another comes and hits 
me until I'm reeling. I feel myself drawing inward, pulling in 
my head like a turtle. I think the country can survive this: we 
can survive anything. But I'm awfully worried.” 


MILWAUKEE: On the blue-collar, white ethnic South Side of this 
city (pop. 708.000), Watergate as a topic of conversation still 
ranks behind street crime and the Green Bay Packers. In May 
people were unbelieving and bored with Watergate; now most ap- 
parently have decided Nixon should be removed, but they feel un- 
comfortable talking about it. Explains the Rev. James Czachow- 
ski, 47, of St. Ignatius Church: “Last May nobody would point a 
finger at the President; now they all think he’s guilty. But we 
want him removed without having to do the dirty work our- 
selves. When Agnew resigned people said, ‘Maybe he’s showing 
the way for Nixon.’ But if the President does go, what will we 
have? They can give us all those constitutional successors, but 
we elected a President. All those other people are strangers.” 

Not all South Siders share his concern. At Pinky's bowling 
alley, Grace Londo, a nursing assistant, declares: “Last May I 
had my doubts. No more. My woman’s intuition says Nixon's a 
liar. He’s gone beyond politics as usual; he’s taken advantage of 
being President. Impeach him.” Just as emphatically, others dis- 
agree. “My business is going good; let's not disrupt the country,” 
says Pat Platto, 41, owner of a linoleum company. 

But Machinist Bud Bongard, 46, expresses the views of most 
South Siders: “I've never felt so helpless. What can we people at 
the bottom do? We used to take pride in our vote. We thought 
we were electing the lesser of two evils last year, and look what 
we got. I'm thinking about not voting next time.” 





CLOCKWISE FROM UPPER LEFT: AUTO DEALER SAHLI, MECHANIC MASSHART, PRINTER COOK, CARPENTER BRUMMELL, MACHINIST BONGARD & WIFE, 
FARMER SENSABAUGH & WIFE KATRINA, COMMISSIONER McCREADY. CENTER: THE REV. JAMES CZACHOWSKI 
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will become of the country if we get rid . 


of the President; I’m worried about what 
will happen if he stays.” 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta Bureau Chief James Bell is 
responsible for eleven states from Virgin- 
ia to Louisiana. He reports: 

There is probably a greater degree 
of compassion for Richard Nixon in the 
South than anywhere else in the nation 
today. While his position has eroded in 
the past month, the South would appear 
to be more willing to forgive and forget 
than the rest of the country. There is 
more sorrow than anger over the Pres- 
ident’s transgressions, whatever they 
may be. Perhaps because of their own 
long history of resistance to the nation- 
al Government, Southerners are less sur- 
prised or dismayed when that Govern- 
ment proves to be corrupt. 

“You can’t isolate Watergate as a 
separate problem,” says Aaron M. 
Kohn, director of the metropolitan 
crime commission in New Orleans. “It’s 
the peak of a pyramid that covers all 50 
states. All of the ingredients of Water- 
gate are merely a reflection of things 
we have tolerated too long throughout 
the political system.” Says Fred Hand 
Sr., a Georgia farmer and banker who 
was speaker of the Georgia house for 
eight years: “Anyone who has run a po- 
litical campaign on a state level knows 
that if everything he did were uncov- 
ered he could be put on a chain gang. I 
don’t care who he is.” 

A majority of Southerners still seem 
to fear impeachment more than they re- 
sent Nixon. Joe Feinberg, who supplied 
the decorative ceramic tiles for the Key 
Biscayne homes of both the President 
and Bebe Rebozo, thinks Nixon is 
“guilty as sin.” But he worries about 
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“who is going to talk to Brezhnev and 
Mao. How is Carl Albert going to be 
able to carry on a dialogue with the big 
powers? They'll kill us.” 

On the basis of the evidence dis- 
closed to date, Pat Smith, a sometime 
lobbyist in the Texas state legislature, 
thinks there are insufficient grounds for 
impeachment. “We could suffer this 
trauma every four years, and we can’taf- 
ford it.” Many Southerners blame the 
press more than Nixon for the Water- 
gate debacle. Says Nick Parker, an ad- 
vertising man in Birmingham: “A few 
Democrats and the liberal press—espe- 
cially the Washington Post—are perse- 
cuting the President and tearing up the 
country.” 

What could eventually turn the 
South against Nixon is that he has not 
acted with the personal honor that the 
region has always valued. It is the gut 
that may react first, as it did with the pa- 
trons in the saloon owned by Manuel 
Maloof, a power in the Democratic Par- 
ty in De Kalb County, Ga. Maloof was 
bartending when the news of the miss- 
ing tapes was reported on TV. “You 
wouldn’t believe the look on their fac- 
es,” he recalls. “They can’t believe this 
guy. I’m honestly afraid he might force 
a revolt in this country. Hell, this ain't 
a banana republic. We don’t want a coup 
d état. But he’s going to drive some peo- 
ple too far.” 


THE MIDWEST 

Chicago Bureau Chief Gregory H. 
Wierzynski is responsible for 15 states 
ranging from Ohio to Oklahoma. He re- 
ports: 

The Midwest has long been Nixon 
country. For years, millions in the heart- 
land have felt that the President was 
one of them, embodying the simple traits 
they admire so much: purposeful am- 
bition, pride in country, respect for fam- 
ily and church, plus a dash of disdain 
for the culture pushers from the East. 
But to these same people today, he is a 
much diminished man. His troubles are 
like a disgrace in the family. Few peo- 
ple want to disavow him completely, and 
some of the old affection lingers. Most 
citizens are embarrassed, perplexed and, 
most of all, saddened. 

The Watergate hearings began erod- 
ing Nixon’s popularity this summer, but 
lately the disillusionment has moved 
from the political left to include most of 
those in the middle and many on the tra- 
ditional right. In one of its strongest out- 
bursts, the conservative Chicago Tri- 
bune called the President's firing of Cox 
a “colossal blunder.” While only a few 
weeks ago, most people were willing to 
give him at least the benefit of the doubt 
if not their full trust, his credibility to- 
day is virtually nonexistent. A Chicago 
newspaper sampling showed that 63% 
of the people in the area do not believe 
the White House statement that the two 
missing tapes never existed. 

Not many people believe that the 
President can regain the country’s con- 
fidence. Says Illinois Republican State 









































































































PICKETS NEAR WHITE HOUSE 
Diminishing loyalists. 


Chairman Don Adams: “I'm convinced 
now that there is no way he can win, 
no matter what. He could give up every 
tape and hand over the key to the Oval 
Office and that’s not going to be 
enough.” University of Minnesota Pres- 
ident Malcolm Moos, an adviser to Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower, has an 
even gloomier view. “He can’t pull out 
of it, with the possible exception of con- 
trived military crises.” 

In the board rooms of the great Mid- 
western corporations and in the private 
clubs where businessmen gather, Nixon 
is perceived not so much as a wicked 
man as an inept one. “Had he had a 
firm grip on what was done on his be- 
half, Watergate would never have hap- 
pened,” says Oscar Blomgren, president 
of Tuxco Manufacturing Corp. in North 
Chicago. 

Shrill Campuses. With more pas- 
sion than logic, other businessmen 
blame Watergate for the poor business 
climate. But the shrillest cries for the 
President’s removal come from the cam- 
puses. Student demonstrations are lack- 
adaisical by the standards of the late 
60s, but petitions are circulating in just 
about every school in the Midwest, and 
campus papers are having a field day. 

Despite their misgivings about Nix- 
on, most Midwest citizens stop short of 
calling for impeachment. Many wish he 
would resign, but few hold out much 
hope for that. John Bauswein, 26, a reg- 
istered Republican who runs a tavern 
in Cleveland, worries that impeachment 
would tarnish the country’s image 
abroad: “I support the President only 
in that I don’t want him impeached. I 
don’t want the country further embar- 
rassed.” Some Midwesterners feel that 
impeachment would disfranchise them. 
Says Marjorie Bohac of Kimball, Neb.: 
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Jerry Parnell Al Snyder 
Allstate Policyholder Allstate Claim Adjuster 
Buffalo, New York Buffalo, New York 


“The car in front of me 
jammed on his brakes. 
It was wet, and I slid right 
into him. I called Allstate.” 


“We invited Mr. Parnell 
to come on down to our 
Drive-in claim office.” 

“I’m a medical student. I was 
studying for a big exam, so 
I couldn’t waste any time.” 

“He didn’t believe I was 
going to give him a check 
on the spot.” 

“TI was there for about 15 
minutes. Mr. Snyder 
estimated the damage and 
gave me a check. It was 
bim, bim, bim!” ; 
“*You’re in good hands’ is 
more than just a slogan. 
We really try to make 
it work.” 


Allstate 


Youre in good hands. 
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“A vocal minority is trying to accom- 
plish by impeachment and removal of 
our President what it was unable to do 
in the election last Nov. 7. I resent this 
group trying to take my vote from me.” 

A hard core of Nixon supporters 
blames the President's troubles on the 
press. The sentiment is particularly 
strong in Oklahoma and Nebraska, 
where Nixon ran up huge pluralities last 
year, but it can also be detected in parts 
of Kansas, Indiana, Missouri and, to a 
lesser degree, in every other Midwestern 
state. “After the President’s news con- 
ference, I wept,” wrote Mrs. V.A. At- 
kins, in a typical letter received by the 
Tulsa Tribune. 


THE WEST 

Los Angeles Bureau Chief Richard 
L. Duncan is responsible for 13 states 
stretching from Texas to Montana and 
west to Alaska and Hawaii. He reports: 

Most Westerners do not want to im- 
peach their President, but they are run- 
ning out of patience with him. They may 
have been slow to arrive at this point, 
preferring to hope through the summer 
and early fall that there would be no 
more scandals in the Administration 
and that the question of the tapes would 
be settled neatly by the courts. The loss 
of Cox, Richardson and Ruckelshaus 
changed all that. Suddenly it seemed 
that the messages coming over the 
Rockies from Washington were all bad. 

A massive hemorrhage of confi- 
dence in Richard Nixon began that 
weekend, was partially stanched by his 
subsequent agreement to turn over the 
tapes, then spurted anew when two 
turned up missing. San Diego Secretary 
Phyllis’ Resnikoff summed up the new 
mood: “I'm a litde paranoid right now 
about my Government. It seems like 
things are going to happen, and I don’t 
know what they are, and I don’t think 
I'm going to like them.” 

As a result of these recent shocks, 
most people have moved into a kind of 
political agnosticism. They no longer be- 
lieve in their President, but they are not 
yet ready to deny him totally. A strong 
minority of perhaps more than 25% of 
the citizens in Western states are in fa- 
vor of impeachment; a smaller group is 
unwaveringly behind Nixon, still feel- 
ing that he will be vindicated and can re- 
store strong Government if only the 
Democrats and the press will give him 
a chance. “It’s my opinion we should im- 
peach Congress,” says Stockbroker 
Ralph S. Cannon of Bountiful, Utah. 

Others find themselves talking in 
terms of a jilted lover or abandoned 
spouse. “I’m kind of like the woman 
who’s sure her husband has been un- 
faithful,” says Carmelita Langeland, a 
housewife in Woodland Hills, Calif., 
who has supported Nixon for more than 
20 years. Mourns a Los Angeles public 
relations man: “It’s like a guy living with 
a woman he doesn’t care about any 
more. He'd like to get a divorce, but he 
doesn’t want to face the pain. And then 
there’s what it would do to the kids.” 


32 


To the West’s conservative Repub- 
licans, the past months have been es- 
pecially trying. They bit their tongues 
when Nixon went to China, and they re- 
luctantly accepted “peace with honor” 
in Viet Nam rather than victory. But 
the contradiction between the morality 
of Watergate and their own law-and- 
order instincts irks them. They are com- 
ing to question his competence and his 
feel for the country. Most difficult for 
the majority who voted for him just a 
year ago has been the emotional roller 
coaster caused by each successive rev- 
elation. When Nixon reversed himself 
and agreed to turn over the tapes to 
Federal Judge John Sirica, William 
Murray Ryan, G.O.P. state chairman in 
New Mexico, was reminded of “Ag- 
new’s saying he'll never resign and then 
resigning.” 

Two factors seem to be inhibiting or- 
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ganized impeachment activity. One is 
the uncertainty over a successor—a deep 
concern that the hasty removal of Nix- 
on might leave the nation in inept hands. 
Equally widespread is a reluctance to 
go the last mile on the basis of press re- 
ports. Though he has almost decided in 
favor of impeachment, Los Angeles Ar- 
chitect Paul Hoag declared: “I'd be more 
positive about it if I didn’t have the feel 
of the press closing in for the kill.” 

As the disenchantment grows, par- 
tisan differences decline. Voices are gen- 
erally lowered, rhetoric is restrained. 
Most citizens seem anxious to exchange 
views about the plight of the country 
but reluctant to commit themselves on 
what should—or might—happen. There 
is still faith in the Constitution, in firm 
values under “everything.” There is a 
whiff of gentle patriotism in the air, born 
of uncertainty and caring. 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE FORD AT SENATE HEARINGS ON HIS CONFIRMATION 


VICE PRESIDENCY 


A Rush to Judgment on Gerald Ford 


The hearings had originally been sched- 
uled to be protracted affairs—the 
House’s lasting until mid-December and 
the Senate’s stretching on until early 
1974. Congress wanted to take plenty 
of time to check out the record of Ger- 
ald Ford, the nominee of Richard Nixon 
to become the next Vice President. 

Then came the uproar over the fir- 
ing of Archibald Cox and the spread- 
ing realization that the President could 
resign or be impeached. Suddenly, lei- 
surely hearings were a luxury that the 
Congress—and the nation—could not 
afford. Last week there was a sharp 
crackle of urgency in the air when the 
Senate Rules Committee began meeting 
on Ford’s confirmation. Said Senator 
Claiborne Pell: “I believe we all realize 
that the nominee of today may not only 


be the Vice President of tomorrow, but 
the President of next year.” 

In its zeal to make sure it missed no 
Agnewesque indiscretions, the Congress 
subjected Ford to an extraordinary in- 
vestigation. The FBI put 350 agents from 
33 field offices onto his trail—sending 
70 into Ford’s hometown of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Soon a steady stream of phone 
calls began coming into Ford’s Wash- 
ington office from friends and associates 
who wanted him to know that they were 
being questioned. Ford had one stock 
reply: “Tell them the truth—give them 
everything.” 

The 1,700 pages of raw, unevaluated 
data collected by the FBI were reviewed 
for the committee by Democratic Chair- 
man Howard W. Cannon and Marlow 
W. Cook, the ranking Republican. In 
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The branch is like a miniature tree 
with ail the same layers as the 
main trunk. It lacks only roots 


How a tree seems to defy 
Nature in feeding itself. 


You are standing where no man has ever stood. In the heart of a 
ponderosa pine 

And here one of Nature's still-unsolved mysteries is laid out before 
us: How does a tree raise water something like 300 ft. when atmospheric 
pressure can only raise it 30? (For the accepted explanation, see the 
captions.) 

The tree seems to defy Nature’s laws. And, by the same token, 
many people feel that man is somehow defying Nature by harvesting 
the forest. 

Again, the opposite is true. 

Because there’s one law of Nature that a lot of people seem to lose 
sight of: Trees grow. 

Harvest a forest, plant new trees, and a new forest comes up. And 
this law always holds true. Whether the forest was harvested by man’s 
tools or Nature's cataclysms. 

Except that our forest management program, for the 5.7 million 
acres in our Care, is designed to provide more usable wood in the least 
possible time. And that benefits both man and Nature 





Nature will cooperate with man 


; if man learns to cooperate with Nature EGIS 


The bark is made up of dead 

cells and cork cells from the 

expanding phioem. 
This is the phioem. Only the innermost 
layer of ceils is actually alive. This layer 
carries nourishment down from the leaves. 





This is the cambium layer. Only one 

cell thick, this layer ts the wood 

growing part of the tree. As it grows 

it contributes to both bark and wood 
This is the xylem or “wood” of the tree 
it's made up of cells from the cambium 
layer. This layer transports water from 
the roots to the leaves. 
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addition, Ford made available records 
of his campaign finances, office and per- 
sonal bank accounts, income tax rec- 
ords, confidential financial statements 
required by the House of all its mem- 
bers, material held by his personal ac- 
countant and all correspondence of his 
congressional office—everything down 
to and including his children’s savings 
accounts. 

But even with this vast amount of 
data to sift, the Senators found little that 
fazed Ford on opening day. Among oth- 
er things, Ford: 

>» Denied charges that he had con- 
cealed $11,500 of campaign contribu- 
tions in 1970 by handing over the funds 
to the Republican Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee. During that cam- 
paign, he received more than $13,000 
from the committee. While admitting 
that he had not disclosed the original 
$11,500, Ford said that the committee 
as well as the donors had reported the 
transaction. 

> Dismissed as “utterly preposter- 
ous” the claim by onetime Washington 
Lobbyist Robert N. Winter-Berger in 
his book The Washington Pay-Off that 
he had lent the Congressman more than 
$15,000. Said Ford: “I categorically, un- 
qualifiedly and unreservedly say that’s 
a lie.” 

> Denounced a report that he had 
been treated for a year by a New York 
City psychotherapist. “The truth is,” he 
said, “I am disgustingly sane.” 

While he called himself a loyal 
member of the President’s team (“After 
a play is called, you shouldn't tackle 
your own quarterback”), Ford carefully 
edged away from some of Nixon’s views 
and policies. He said that the President 
should have given up the tapes—and dis- 
closed that two of them were missing 
—much sooner; that Nixon's choice for 
special prosecutor should be subject to 
confirmation by the Senate; that the fir- 
ing of Archibald Cox was “an unfor- 
tunate incident”; and that he had no 
bone to pick with the press. The House’s 
inquiry into possible grounds for im- 
peaching the President, said Ford, 
should continue, “to clear the air.” 

Looking ahead, Ford said that as 
Vice President he would try to be a 
“ready conciliator and calm communi- 
cator between the White House and 
Capitol Hill.” He noted that for the past 
quarter-century he had known both the 
President and the Congress as intimate- 
ly as any man. The only qualm he had 
about the vice presidency, said Ford, was 
“that my friends might stop calling me 
Jerry.” 

Indeed, last week Jerry Ford was 
among old friends who showed no dis- 
position, on the basis of what they had 
learned so far, of turning down the nom- 
ination. Nor was there any thought of 
delaying his confirmation as a means of 
forcing concessions from President Nix- 
on. Both chambers of Congress hope to 
confirm Ford by Thanksgiving Day 
—something of a record clip for Cap- 
itol Hill. 
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THE HOUSE 


Moving Toward 
Impeachment 


For the first time in 105 years, a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
assembled last week to begin an inqui- 
ry into the possible impeachment of the 
President of the U.S. Like many histor- 
ic occasions, this one began with rel- 
atively obscure preliminaries and rou- 
tine, undramatic details. Unlike the 
solemn moment of nonpartisan states- 
manship. that was clearly called for, 
however, the first full-scale meeting of 
the House Judiciary Committee devoted 
to the impeachment question produced 
a round of unfortunate bickering be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans and 
a vote recorded along strict party lines. 
The committee’s chances for future co- 
operation were hardly destroyed in the 
process, but it was far from an auspi- 
cious beginning. 

At the meeting Chairman Peter Ro- 
dino, a Democrat, sought the commit- 
tee’s authority to let him personally 
subpoena documents and information 
leading up to a presidential impeach- 
ment proceeding. That authority carries 
less power than it might imply, since 
the committee cannot subpoena evi- 
dence for an actual impeachment hear- 
ing: the full House membership must 
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“Do you want to watch the 
‘outrageous, vicious, distorted 
news,’ or would you rather go to 
the ‘impeach Nixon’ rally?” 


vote the committee such powers at a lat- 
er date. 

Yet some Republicans grew deeply 
suspicious about Rodino’s motive in ask- 
ing even for the lesser authority. In an 
angry speech on the House floor, G.O.P. 
Moderate Thomas Railsback of Illinois 
charged that Rodino’s request could 


Carl Albert’s Plan for a Smooth Succession 


House Speaker Carl Albert's highest po- 


litical ambition has been to hold the job 
he now holds. He has never aspired to 


the presidency. Yet the Constitution 


provides that if Richard Nixon resigns 


or is removed from office before Con- 


gress confirms House Minority Leader 


Gerald Ford as Vice President, Albert, 
a Democrat, will automatically become 
President. That might well cause a na- 
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HOUSE SPEAKER CARI B. ALBERT 


tional convulsion replete with charges 
that Albert and his Democrats con- 
spired to undo the 1972 election results 
by “getting” Nixon and grabbing pow- 
er illegitimately. Albert's closest friends 
believe that the Speaker could readily 
be persuaded to assure the presidential 
succession to a “legitimate” Republican. 

That legitimate successor, of course, 
is already at hand. Not only did Nixon 
choose Ford as his potential successor 
by nominating him as Vice President, 
but he made that nomination on the rec- 
ommendation of the Speaker, among 
others. 

Thus Albert's friends believe that he 
would assume the presidency only long 
enough to see that Ford was confirmed 
by Congress as Vice President; he would 
then resign in Ford’s favor. 

In the unlikely circumstance that 
the Democratic Congress balked at con- 
firming Ford, Albert could recommend 
another Republican as Vice President 
and resign when he was confirmed by 
Congress. Either course by Albert would 
assure continued Republican control of 
the presidency and, perhaps even more 
important, avoid the inevitable and ugly 
national crisis that would be brought by 
accusations of a Democratic “theft” of 
the White House. 
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result in “an 
expedition.” 

Rodino got his subpoena power, but 
in a 21-17 vote that was on strictly par- 
tisan lines. The Democratic leadership 
in the House is gravely worried about 
provoking such splits, fearing that they 
would only exacerbate divisiveness 
throughout the nation. Additionally, any 
conviction of an impeached President 
would obviously require a substantial 
number of Republican as well as Dem- 
ocratic votes. That means, as Rodino re- 
peatedly reminded his colleagues, that 
“we'll have to get bipartisan support.” 

Momentous Project. The commit- 
tee chairman professed no alarm over 
the glaringly partisan vote by the com- 
mittee’s 21 Democrats and 17 Repub- 
licans, saying that by consulting with 
G.O.P. members he will be able to still 
partisan suspicions. Rodino promised 
ranking Republican Edward Hutchin- 
son that he and other G.O.P. members 
will be kept fully informed of all com- 
mittee activities and will never be con- 
fronted by the Democrats with surprise 
developments. 

Meanwhile, Rodino has begun as- 
sembling an “impeachment staff,” 
which by last week included two attor- 
neys, six investigators, an office man- 
ager and about a dozen other workers. 


unparalleled fishing 


Now he is looking for a chief counsel 
who is nonpartisan. “I want a good tri- 
al lawyer,” says Rodino. “I want a man 
who is aggressive but not abrasive. And 
he has to be tuned in on constitutional 
law.” 

Rodino has also prepared an agen- 
da for his momentous project. It begins 
with the assembly and cross-indexing of 
materials collected by various other gov- 
ernmental committees looking into pres- 
idential activities, including the Water- 
gate committee in the Senate, the Armed 
Services Committee investigations in 
both houses, CIA involvement in Water- 
gate, and the House study of work per- 
formed on Nixon’s homes at Govern- 
ment expense. This and other material 
will then be formally evaluated to de- 
termine whether the committee has 
“probable cause” to charge that “im- 
peachable offenses” have indeed been 
committed by the President of the Unit- 
ed States. If it decides that they have, 
says Rodino, the committee will prob- 
ably first schedule closed-door hearings 
to gather testimony and later hold pub- 
lic ones if the evidence clearly warrants. 
Should the committee formally deter- 
mine that there are grounds for im- 
peachment, Rodino continues, “then 
you are at the stage that you'd be writ- 
ing Articles of Impeachment.” 


Chairman Rodino at the Center 


At the center of Congress’s rising move- 
ment toward impeachment of President 
Nixon sits savvy, silver-haired Peter W 
Rodino, 64, chairman of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. He is an old-line 
ward politician with a sharp eye for a be- 
neficent compromise and a shrewd pol- 
itician’s sense of when to wage a fight. 

Born in a Newark tenement, Rodi- 
no remains a resident of the same Ital- 
ian-American community he has repre- 
sented in Congress since 1948, He has 
never faced a serious challenge to his 
seat in New Jersey’s Tenth District, and 
has successfully outclassed growing op- 
position from his district’s black resi- 
dents, who outnumber the whites. Rodi- 
no has been able to win by consistently 
wide margins because he stays close to 
his bedrock Italian-American constitu- 
ency and his liberal voting record makes 
him attractive to black voters. He has 
also persistently and successfully refuted 
charges linking him to his state's orga- 
nized crime network 

Rodino has had a lifelong fondness 
for fiction and poetry (his favorite poem 
Milton’s On His Blindness). As a young 
man he wrote a poem with a final qua- 
train that places wry perspective on the 
work now before him: “For those of you 
who will with scales in mind,/ The sins 
of erring man be called to weigh./ Re- 
member crossroads run a double way— 
And some go wrong who blessed with 
sight are blind.” 
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He also has an abiding love of opera, 
with the works of Verdi and Puccini par- 
ticular favorites. He and his wife Mari- 
anna, 62, have two children, Peter, 22, 
student at Seton Hall University law 
school, and Margaret, 30, wife of New- 
ark Judge Charles A. Stanziale Jr. Ro- 
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THE SENATE 


An Ultimatum 
To the President 


Nowhere was confidence in President 
Nixon more brutally shattered by the fir- 
ing of Archibald Cox than among the Re- 
publican leadership in the U.S. Senate 
TIME has learned that Nixon’s nomina- 
tions last week of a new Attorney Gen- 
eral and a new Watergate special pros- 
ecutor were part of a deal unanimously 
demanded by G.O.P. Senate leaders as 
their price for continued support of Nix- 
on. The details of the unusual Senate ac- 
tion, as pieced together by TIME Con- 
gressional Correspondent Neil MacNeil: 


When Senate Republican Leader 
Hugh Scott eventually reached White 
House Chief of Staff Alexander Haig by 
telephone after the Saturday Night Mas- 
sacre, Scott exploded with rage, warn- 
ing the presidential assistant in purple 
language that Nixon’s actions would not 
be tolerated. Over the next week a 
course of action to be demanded of Nix- 
on emerged from party councils, includ- 
ing the floor leaders, the Senate G.O.P 


dino served for two years as chairman of 
the Judiciary Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration and Nationality, and has been a 
staunch proponent of immigration re- 
forms. He has also supported bills that 
would restrict employment of illegal 
aliens, who frequently are in competi- 
tion for jobs with blue-collar workers in 
his district. 

Though he has chaired the Judicia- 
ry Committee only since January 1973, 
Rodino has moved forcefully yet me- 
thodically on proceedings leading to im- 
peachment. “I must conduct this inqui- 
ry in a thorough manner,” he says, 
“because it affects the whole direction of 
our country.” He is operating with an 
unqualified commitment from the 
House leadership for full financing of his 
inquiry, and has been given use of ten 
additional offices for his impeachment 
staff. 

“One of the problems is that there 
are so few guidelines,” he concedes. 
“There's no question that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive is responsible for the acts of 
his subordinates. There are questions 
whether these derelictions are of such 
magnitude that they bring serious inju- 
ry to the country and the institution of 
government.” 

Of the unique role he and his com- 
mittee have been called upon to play, 
Rodino says: “I feel a terrible sense of 
sadness. I had hoped that such an in- 
quiry would not even have been nec- 
essary. But it’s my responsibility. It is 
what the situation—and events—have 
dictated.” 
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How to open your own BTV assembly plant. 


Many of the less industrialized nations of the world are 
in need of low-cost basic transportation. The owners of small 
businesses, farms and little factories in those countries often 
can't afford the cost of the kinds of cars and trucks that the 
industrialized nations export. So we've developed a Basic 
Transportation Vehicle that can be made in the less industri- 
alized countries in a plant that costs about $50,000. 


The assembly plants are usually owned by the people 
who live in those countries. We give them technical assistance 
at the beginning and then leave them on their own after a few 
weeks or months. 


The automobile body they make has no curved metal, so 
they can literally cut it out of sheet metal with a “Nipper,” a 
kind of motorized metal shears. It’s done in about the same 
way that a dress is cut from a pattern. 


We supply the difficult-to-manufacture parts (engine and 
drive train) from a GM plant in England, and we do it with 
standard parts so that there aren't any problems about the 
availability of replacement parts. 


The assembly work teaches these skills: welding, sheet- 
metal working, painting, work layout, quality control, sched- 
uling and ordering, wiring, auto mechanics, carpentry and 
critical path planning for production. 

The BTV is usually the lowest-priced 4-wheel vehicle 
available in the country and often the first vehicle a person can 
afford to buy. In some places it costs less than a good horse. 

Our design for the manufacture of these vehicles is labor 
intensive rather than capital intensive, because these coun- 
tries need work for their people. 

Allit takes to start a BTV plant is a structure about the 
size of a large barn, $50,000, and the national will to begin 











= _ sain industrializing. 
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C a insert (D) The Basic Transportation Vehicle is being built now in 


D. cut to insert (C) Malaysia, Ecuador, Portugal and the Philippines. With GM 
assistance people are starting their own assembly plants in 
other countries in Africa, Latin America and the Middle East. 

} GM is willing to help people 
in any country to start up their own 
BTV assembly plant. We believe it 
is the moral obligation of industri- | 
alized societies to help the less 
industrialized countries get started 
on the way to a higher standard of 
living. The BTV is a step in that 


direction. 
General Motors 


Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, GMC Truck and the BTV 















SENATE G.O.P. LEADER SCOTT 
Purple language. 


policy committee chaired by John Tow- 
er and the full party caucus. Conserva- 
tives like Tower were as adamant as 
Moderate Scott about forcing Nixon to 
make concessions. These included: 

> The independence of the new At- 
torney General and special prosecutor 
must be assured 

> One of the two new nominees 
must be a U.S. Senator; there was no 
other way to win Senate approval of 
both 

> The two must be announced at the 
same time; the Senate would not approve 
unless it got a ticket. 

> The new special prosecutor must 
have a charter at least as broad as the 
one given Archibald Cox before his fir- 
ing, meaning he would be free to in- 
vestigate areas beyond Watergate, like 
the financing of the President’s homes 

>» Nixon had to agree to a “curtail- 
ing of the power of removal” of the spe- 
cial prosecutor. This meant that the 
President had to promise not to fire the 
new special prosecutor, unless such an 
action was approved by Congressional 
leaders of both houses and both parties 

> The new special prosecutor had 
to be assured access to all needed ma- 
terials and have the option of going 
to federal court to get any that are 
withheld 

The ultimatum was delivered to 
Haig and two other top White House 
aides, Melvin Laird and Bryce Harlow 


“The message is received loud and 
clear,” gulped Harlow. It must have 
been. Scott was carefully consulted 


about the selection of William Saxbe as 
Attorney General—designate and Leon 
Jaworski as the new special prosecutor 
The minority leader privately urged 
Saxbe to seek a guarantee of absolute in- 
dependence from the White House, then 
told Haig: “God help you if you give 


Saxbe any promises you don't keep 
He'll go public.” 
40 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


Handing the Ball to Bill Saxbe 


When, at the most recent presidential 
news conference, Richard Nixon sought 
to downplay the gravity of his contin- 
uing crisis, he noted acidly that in the 
days following his decision to resume the 
U.S. bombing of Hanoi last Christmas 
there were charges by some that the 
President had “lost his senses.” Nixon 
neglected to point out that the most 
prominent politician to offer this instant 
psychoanalysis was a fellow Republican, 
Ohio Senator William Bart Saxbe, and 
it was neither the first nor the last time 
that Saxbe chose to unload his blunt 
thoughts about the Administration. Yet 
last week, in still another of the polit- 
ical lurches that Washington has been 
witnessing almost daily, the President 
nominated Saxbe, 57, to become Attor- 














“Hmmm... he looks clean to me!” 


ney General. The man designated to 
serve as the nation’s chief law-enforce- 
ment officer warned his new boss: “You 
have to take me warts and all.” 

One unexpected wart, it quickly de- 
veloped, was a constitutional technical- 
ity that seems to make Saxbe ineligible 
for the office until special legislation is 
passed by Congress, and possibly not 
even then. Since Saxbe was a member 
of Congress in 1969—when legislators 
voted to raise Cabinet salaries from $35,- 
000 to $60,000 annually—he is forbid- 
den by Article 1, Section 6 of the Con- 
stitution to hold a Cabinet post until his 
Senate term expires next year. However, 
Acting Attorney General Robert Bork 
claimed that Congress could enable Sax- 
be to take his new job by passing “re- 
medial” legislation, probably a bill tem- 
porarily reducing his salary to the old 
level (as a Senator, he earns $42,500). 

That snag aside, unless his confir- 
mation gets tangled in the struggle be- 
tween the White House and Congress 


over the selection of a new Watergate 
special prosecutor, Saxbe should have 
little trouble in winning the approval of 
his fellow Senators on the Judiciary 
Committee. Few potential nominees 
could make that claim since committee 
members are seething with anger over 
Nixon’s dismissal of Archibald Cox, 
whose job they created last May as part 
of an agreement reached during the con- 
firmation of former Attorney General 
Elliot Richardson 

While Saxbe is scathingly critical 
of Nixon’s handling of the Watergate 
investigation, his views are not espe- 
cially at variance with those of the 
White House. He has criticized the Er- 
vin committee hearings for putting on 
an unnecessarily flamboyant show and 
charged that Cox “was more interest- 
ed in a lawsuit” than in pursuing the 
Watergate investigation. “There are 
certain affairs of the President that nei- 
ther Congress nor the courts can in- 
vade,” says Saxbe. “There is a pow- 
er to impeach the President, but it 
was not contemplated in the Constitu- 
tion that the President can be horsed 
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SAXBE LEAVING WHITE HOUSE 
Warts and all. 
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plus the elegance of fine cabinetry. 


Together, they make beautiful music. 
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The Volvo 164 


A CIVILIZED CAR BUILT FOR 


You don’t have to watch 
the 11 o'clock news to see 
how uncivilized the world 
can be. 

All you have to do is get 
into your car. 

And before you know it 
you'll be thrown into a world 
of mindless drivers, torn-up 
roads, gasless gas stations, 
and bumper-to-bumper 
traffic as far as the eye can see. 

Unlike the luxury cars 
that seem to have been 
designed for some never- 
never land, the Volvo 164 
was designed specifically to 
help you cope with reality. 

Its seats, for example, 
aren't the kind that let the 
tension of a three-hour 
traffic jam create tension in 
your back. Because instead 
of having them designed by a 
stylist, we called upon an 
engineer with the perfect 
background for the job. A 
bad back. What he dev eloped 
were massive bucket seats 
(faced in genuine leather 
instead of genuine vinyl) that 
not only conform to the 
contours of the back, but 
adjust to give the small of the 
back the exact support it 
requires. 

Of course, being a 
civilized car, the 164’s interior A 
provides other civilities. Such ¥ 
as 10-outlet air-conditioning 
for when you are hot, a 
heated driver's seat for when 
you are cold, power steering, 
and about the same legroom 
and trunk space of some of 
the largest luxury sedans 
made. 

But perhaps even more 
comforting than the 164’s 
interior, is the staggering 
combination of ways it 
protects you from all those 
drivers who seem out to 
get you. 

First we endowed the 164 
with a wealth of features to 
help keep you out of an 
accident. For instance: 
power-assisted disc brakes on 
all four wheels. Special 
valves that reduce the 
possibility of the rear wheels 





AN UNCIVILIZED WORLD. 


: 


locking up in a panic stop. 
An aggressive, 3-liter, fuel- 
injected engine. A rear 
window defroster. And 
instantaneously accessible 
controls so that you won't be 
distracted from the business 
at hand (the control for the 
high-beam lights, for 
example, is located on the 
steering column, so you don’t 
have to grope around in the 
dark with your foot). 

If, however, an accident 
becomes unavoidable, the 
164 has been designed to 
minimize its severity with an 
enormously strong, all- 
welded, one-piece body. With 
front and rear ends that 
absorb the energy ofa 
collision rather than passing 
it on to the passenger 
compartment. With 
reinforced door panels, and 
with door latches designed to 
keep the doors closed, no 
matter what. 

With all this safety and 
comfort, it is difficult to 
believe just how nimble the 
164 is. Its turning circle is 
nearly as small as the 
Volkswagen Beetle’s. 
Something you won't readily 
appreciate until you're 
weaving through big city 
traffic with incredible ease. 
Or tucking into tight 
parking spots other luxury 
cars are forced to pass by. 

Phere are some spots, 
however, other luxury cars 
will be tucking into that the 
164 will be passing by. Gas 
stations. Latest government 
figures show the 164 gets 
about fifty percent more gas 
mileage than the most 
popular domestic cars in its 
price range. 

Which leads us to that 
all-important question. 
Exactly what is the 164’s 
price range? 

$6,695* 

That's a great deal of 
money. But unless you're 
living in a land of make- 
believe, believe us, it is 
worth every last cent. 


VOLVO 
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around the courts of the country.” 

Still, in choosing Saxbe, the Presi- 
dent was forced to overlook an extraor- 
dinary record for candor displayed by 
the Ohio Senator, frequently at the Ad- 
ministration’s expense. Shortly after ar- 
riving in Washington, Saxbe visited the 
White House and told Nixon that he 
had been elected to end the Viet Nam 
War and that “if he hung onto it, it would 
be his war.”’ The Senator did not receive 
another White House invitation for 
more than four years. That was doubt- 
less fine with John Ehrlichman and 
H.R. Haldeman, the President's two top 
advisers at the time, who were referred 
to as “those two Nazis” by Saxbe. More 
recently, Saxbe likened Nixon and his 
claims of nonawareness of the Water- 
gate cover-up to “the man who plays 
piano at a bawdy house for 20 years 
and says he doesn’t know what's going 
on upstairs.” 

Filibuster Foe. Saxbe was no eas- 
ier on his colleagues in the Senate. “The 
first six months I kept wondering how I 
got here,” he says. “After that I started 
wondering how all of them did.” Saxbe 
counts as his main achievement in the 
Senate his co-sponsorship of a rules 
change that effectively ended the fili- 
buster. He grew increasingly frustrated 
at the slow pace of business in the club- 
by upper house, and last month, to no 
one’s surprise, announced that he would 
not seek another term 

The President could hardly have 
found a successor with greater contrast 
to the elegant Richardson. A hefty, rum- 
pled man who chaws tobacco and plays 
the washtub fiddle for relaxation, Sax- 
be grew up on a farm near Mechan- 
icsberg in southwestern Ohio, where he 
still maintains a home and a herd of 
prize heifers. He served as a bomber pi- 
lot in World War II and ran success- 
fully for the state legislature in 1947, 
while he was a law student at Ohio State 
University 

Saxbe rose steadily through State 
ranks—speaker of the house in 1953-54, 
attorney general in 1957-59 and 1963- 
68. But he never lost his love of the land 
and his country directness. A favorite 
expression when someone is talking 
nonsense: “He ain't wrapped too tight.” 
Various inept politicians, Saxbe scoffs, 
“couldn't run a chicken downstairs with 
a broom.” 

A retired member of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, the Attorney General 
designate stirred his first controversy by 
hinting that he might stop the review of 
the Kent State shootings that had been 
ordered by Richardson. Saxbe has out- 
spoken views on capital punishment 
(for) and gun-control legislation 
(against). All in all, Saxbe’s tenure at 
the Justice Department did not loom as 
a quiet one. That prospect seemed to 
bother the frustrated legislator not at all 
“You sit around the Senate for years and 
think of what you could do; you shoot 
your mouth off,” says Saxbe. “Then they 
hand you the ball. You can’t go home 
and sit on the porch.” 
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A Stand- Up Texan for a Tough Task 





WATERGATE PROBER JAWORSKI & WIFE 
Ready for a terrible job. 


The lawyer from Houston had barely ac- 
cepted the job when he was asked if he 
wished it had never been offered to him 
“Yes,” quickly replied Leon Jaworski, 
68, the man named last week to suc- 
ceed Archibald Cox as the special pros- 
ecutor charged with getting to the bot- 
tom of the Watergate morass once and 
for all. “It’s a terrible job,” Jaworski’s 
wife said when she heard the news. “I 
just feel sorry for him.” 

No one could blame the Jaworskis 
for having reservations about the new 
post. Last May, Jaworski had said he 
was not interested in the job when he, 
among others, was sounded out by the 
Administration before Cox was named 
“I did not feel at the time that the in- 
dependence was there,” he explains 
“But now I’m not prohibited from tak- 
ing any action I feel should be taken.” 

In fact, Jaworski is getting no more 
freedom of action than Cox was orig- 
inally promised, although he did receive 
stronger safeguards of job security. If 
necessary, Jaworski can go to court to 
get tapes or other presidential materials; 
it was the President’s efforts to deny Cox 
this right that led to Cox’s firing. That 
guarantee was spelled out by Acting At- 
torney General Robert H. Bork. He also 
put on public record the White House’s 
capitulation to the demands of the Re- 
publican Senate leadership: the Presi- 
dent gave up his right to fire the special 
prosecutor on his own, an authority that 
not even Cox had disputed. If some un- 
resolvable dispute should arise, the Pres- 
ident, before dismissing Jaworski, would 
have to get the approval of a “substan- 
tial majority” of eight congressional 
leaders, four from each party—the 


m=. Speaker and the minority leader in the 


House, the majority and minority lead- 


" er in the Senate, and the Democratic 


chairman and the ranking Republican 
member of the Judiciary Committee in 
each of the two chambers 

But this elaborate procedure will 
never be used, or so Bork insists. “There 
can’t be another firing.” Bork told TIME 
last week. “Let's face it. The political re- 
alities won't allow it.” 

Bork admitted that his first choice 
for the job had fallen through. Still, Bork 
said, he was delighted to have been able 
to persuade Jaworski to take on the 
chore, which was presented, in the new 
prosecutor's words, as a “call to duty.” 

“We needed someone who was 
known to the bar and the public, some- 
one with lots of prosecutorial experi- 
ence,” says Bork. After reviewing the 
Texan's performance as a prosecutor, 
his reputation as a man of integrity and 
a “feisty guy,” the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral concluded that Jaworski was an ex- 
cellent choice for the job 

Unpopular Cases. The son of a 
Polish-born minister who served in 
Waco’s First Evangelical Free Church, 
Jaworski was just 19 when he got his 
law degree from Baylor University. He 
went on to a spectacular career as a 
courtroom practitioner known for his 
tough but ethical cross-examinations. 
After World War II, Colonel Jaworski 
led the prosecution of the U.S. Army’s 
war-crimes trials (the forerunners of 
those at Nuremberg). In civilian life, he 
often took on unpopular cases in the 
South, including the defense of a black 
who had murdered a white couple. At 
the request of Attorney General Robert 
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Kennedy, Jaworski prosecuted Missis- 
sippi’s Governor Ross Barnett for pre- 
venting James H. Meredith from enter- 
ing the state’s university in Oxford. That 
time the police had to guard his house, 
and a banker sent him a note saying: “I 
hope your daughter has a nigger baby.” 

Jaworski rose to become a modest 
millionaire by Texas standards, the 
president of the American Bar Associ- 
ation and the senior partner of the Hous- 
ton law firm that in size and influence 
is second only to John Connally’s. A life- 
long Texas Democrat—although he sup- 
ported Nixon in 1972—Jaworski reigns 
in Houston as the apotheosis of Estab- 
lishment power. In 1948, Jaworski 
helped defend Lyndon Johnson against 
charges of fraud in the wake of the 87- 
vote victory that first sent him to the 
Senate. In 1960, he defended his friend 
against suits that sought to prevent him 
from running simultaneously for Vice 
President and Senator. Johnson put Ja- 
worski on five presidential commissions. 

No Reservations. Jaworski gets 
high marks from lawyers who know 
him. Although President Chesterfield 
Smith of the American Bar Association 
would prefer a completely independent 
prosecutor, he says of Jaworski: “It’s a 
fabulous appointment. I have absolutely 
no reservations about his competency 
and integrity. He’s a stand-up guy. If 
he’s shoved, he will shove back.” 

Jaworski expects to get into some 
shoving matches. “I'd be the most sur- 
prised man alive if there were not pres- 
sures from all kinds of sources. But if I 
didn’t think I could handle that | 
wouldn't have accepted the job.” Only 
last spring Jaworski made a speech say- 
ing that the main lesson of Watergate 
was that “regardless of power and po- 
sition, no man is above the law.” 

The new special prosecutor is eager 
to come to grips with his job. “The 
American people are entitled to have 
some answers without waiting forever,” 
says Jaworski, “and I intend to get those 
answers.” 


FORMER PROSECUTOR COX 
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Congress Seeks Its Own Prosecutor 


When he learned that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration had named a new special 
Watergate prosecutor to replace Archi- 
bald Cox, Illinois Democrat Adlai E. 
Stevenson III told the Senate Judiciary 
Committee: “I keep thinking of the im- 
mortal words of Zsa Zsa Gabor after 
one of her numerous marriages: ‘This 
time, darling, it’s for real.’ ” 

That acid quip summed up the at- 
titude of most of Congress’s Democrats, 
and a great many Republicans, toward 
the appointment of Houston Attorney 
Leon Jaworski as Archibald Cox’s suc- 
cessor. They were even more deter- 
mined than before to create a special 
prosecutor independent of the Executive 
Branch. Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield urged his colleagues to delay 
action on Nixon’s nomination of Sen- 
ator William B. Saxbe as Attorney Gen- 
eral in order to take up the special pros- 
ecutor legislation first. 

Congress Burned. Congressional 
critics were not satisfied even by Nix- 
on’s promise that Jaworski would be free 
to seek whatever documents he desires 
and that he would not be fired without 
the approval of a “substantial majority” 
of eight congressional leaders of both 
parties. Republican Representative Wi- 
ley Mayne of Iowa said Congress still 
had to enact legislation with “very 
strong language assuring the indepen- 
dence of the special prosecutor.” De- 
clared Wisconsin Democrat Robert 
Kastenmeier, a senior member of the 
House Judiciary Committee: “The truth 
is we cannot have any faith in the Pres- 
ident on this matter.” Added Illinois’s 
Stevenson: “We've relied before on the 
promises of the President, and Congress 
has been burned. There can be no in- 
dependent prosecutor without congres- 
sional action.” 

By the end of the week, ten bills and 
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resolutions to do just that had been in- 
troduced in the Senate and an even larg- 
er number in the House. The Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee also was holding 
hearings on the legislation with Cox as 
the first witness. Chief among the pro- 
posals the committee is considering: 

> Enable John J. Sirica, as chief 
judge of the U.S. District Court in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to name a special prose- 
cutor who could be fired only for “ex- 
traordinary improprieties.” The bill was 
sponsored by Democrats Philip Hart of 
Michigan and Birch Bayh of Indiana, 
and would keep the prosecutor free from 
the Democratic-controlled Congress as 
well as the White House. But some 
lawyers have raised doubts about its 
constitutionality. 

One of them is Acting Attorney 
General Robert Bork, who says: “We 
would have the situation of a judge ap- 
pointing a man who argues the case be- 
fore him. I think this proposal might 
jeopardize some of the cases.” Cox, how- 
ever, found nothing incongruous about 
letting a judge appoint a special pros- 
ecutor. He said: “It’s certainly far more 
incongruous to expect people [meaning 
the Administration] to ae ag them- 
selves.” To erase the prediem, some 
sponsors say they would be willing to 
have the prosecutor named by all 15 ac- 
tive judges of the district court. Such a 
scheme was backed by Chesterfield 
Smith, president of the American Bar 
Association. 

> Have Congress set up its own spe- 
cial prosecutor's office, invest it with full 
authority to investigate, subpoena wit- 
nesses and evidence and seek grand jury 
indictments. The proposal has not yet 
been formally introduced and does not 
have widespread support, chiefly be- 
cause many Senators fear that the pub- 
lic might consider it too partisan 
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U.S. Government tests show 
True lower in both tar and nicotine than 
98% of all other cigarettes sold. 
Regular or Menthol. 


Think about it. 
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to Save. A lot of people have discov- 


ered that Datsun saves...on 
gasoline, on parts, on serv- 
ice, on price. But the savings 
have just begun. 

For 1974 there are new 
ways to save, including the 
new Datsun B-210. It takes 
the place of the old Datsun 
economy champion 1200 
which the Environmental 
Protection Agency said had 
the best gas mileage of any 
new car sold here. 

The new B-210 is bigger, 


heavier and more powerful 
than the 1200. Yet it still 
delivers great gas mileage, 
as a Hatchback, 2-Door or 
4-Door Sedan. 

Datsun saves your peace 
of mind, t too. Our new B-210 
is just aS uncomplicated as 


the 1200 was. Just as easy 
to own. Just as ea asy to oper- 
ate. And served by the same 


nationwide c canautarice d 

parts distribution system. 
And Datsun saves money, 

too. The B-210 is still at the 





economy end of the Datsun 


line. Keep your eye on 
Datsun. There are going to 
be 13 new ways — save this 
year. All with Datsun’s t ane 
tional enaiaeseiia excel- 
lence, economy car prices 
and more no-cost extras 
than you bargained for. 

Drive a Datsun, then de- 
cide, before you buy a 1974 
car. Because Datsun has a 
very important difference. 
Datsun Saves. 
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Advertisement prepared by: Foote, Cone & Belding 


We do wonders for your spirits: 


Of course, we at Holland House are the only 
ones who'vé been at it for nearly a century. 

So we can promise you—and you can prom- 
ise guests—the greatest drinks in town. Not 
just “the usual”. But the more adventurous 
drinks they may prefer, but are afraid to ask for. 

Holland House Cocktail Mixes make your 
favorite brand of liquor taste even better. It's 
easy. And foolproof. Every drink, every time, will 
taste like you started from scratch. Because we 
did. With the finest natural juices and herbs and 
spices from around the world. 


Holland Hoitisé- 


dust add liquor. 


one Sra 
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COLLINS ~~ 

Incredibly ‘ 

pein DAIQUIRI 
with gin. More “in” 
rum or vodka. than ever. 


With rum. 


for a Democratic-controlled Congress 

> Allow Nixon to appoint the spe- 
cial prosecutor—subject to Senate con- 
firmation—but limit reasons for dismiss- 
al to malfeasance in office, neglect of 
duty or violation of the statute that cre- 
ated the office. Republican Senator 
Charles Percy of Illinois sponsored the 
bill as a compromise, and most attor- 
neys thought that it would undoubtedly 
be found constitutional. Both Vice Pres- 
ident-designate Gerald R. Ford and 
Republican Senator Robert Taft Jr. of 
Ohio have said they thought that the 
Senate should have the right to confirm 
Nixon’s choice 

Enormous Complications. If en- 
acted, any of the measures would pre- 
vent the President from retaining his 
own special prosecutor. Otherwise, enor- 
mous complications could result. For in- 
stance, which prosecutor would have ac- 
cess to Cox’s records? Who would 
inherit his staff? 

Any such bill, of course, must have 
President Nixon's signature before be- 
coming law. Saxbe said he would rec- 
ommend that Nixon veto any of the pro- 
posed bills and called them “the most 
incredible political junketeering I've 
ever seen.” It is too early to tell wheth- 
er there are enough votes to override a 
veto, but so far this year eight vetoes 
have been sustained 

To help the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee choose among the various bills, 
Cox testified for three days, wearing his 
ever-present bow te and shy smile. In 
professorial tones, he told of the “frus- 
tration and delay” he encountered in 
trying to obtain records from the White 
House. As he described the situation, the 
“presidential files’—which Nixon had 
declared off limits to Cox—kept ex- 
panding. They included logs Cox want- 
ed of meetings and telephone calls about 
Watergate between the President and 
aides and records removed from the files 
of former aides such as former Presi- 
dential Assistants H.R. Haldeman and 
John Ehrlichman 

Since his firing, Cox has expressed 
little concern that the President would 
fire a special prosecutor again (“These 
things don’t happen twice in succes- 
sion”). Nevertheless, he declared it es- 
sential that the prosecutor “be estab- 
lished by statute and be given by statute 
guarantees of independence, guarantees 
of freedom to make his own decisions.” 

As the hearings progressed, they de- 
generated into partisan bickering over 
an embarrassed admission by Cox. His 
indiscretion: telling two Senators that 
former Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst had been under presidential 
pressure to drop the ITT antitrust case 
(see following story). Certainly, the in- 
discretion tarnished Cox's image; he ad- 
mitted that it had been “inexcusable” 
but called it inadvertent. That did not 
satisfy Republican Senator Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina. In a series of 
sharp questions, he contended that the 
former prosecutor might have violated 
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legal ethics, court codes and the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure. At 
one Point, Indiana Senator Birch Bayh 
objected and set off an acerbic exchange 
Thurmond: “Is the Senator suggesting 
that I am browbeating the witness?” 
Bayh: “Yes, lam.” Thurmond: “Are you 
impugning my motives?” Bayh: “No, 
just stating them.” Thurmond: “If you're 
impugning my motives, you have got- 
ten below a snake.” 

By week's end the shape of the bill 
that will finally emerge was still not 
clear. But a bill to have the court ap- 
point the prosecutor was gaining the 
greatest support—47 Democrats and 
eight Republicans now back it in the 
Senate, as do 107 Democrats and four 
Republicans in the House. If there ul- 
timately is a special prosecutor indepen- 
dent of the White House, it will not be 
Cox. He insisted: “It would be unwise 
for anyone to offer it to me and unwise 
for me to take it.” 


Reopening ITT 


One of the Nixon Administration's 
earliest scandals is also turning out to 
be one of its most persistent embarrass- 
ments. The affair centers on 
the charge, flatly disputed by 
all officials involved, that the 
Justice Department in 1971 
settled an antitrust case 
against the International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corp. on relatively favorable 
terms to the company shortly 
after ITT had pledged up to 
$400,000 to support the 1972 
Republican National Con- 
vention. Last week it was re- 
vealed that President Nixon 
himself had personally and 
bluntly intervened in the 
case 

At the time of Nixon’s in- 
tercession, the Justice De- 
partment was determined to 
carry an appeal to the US 
Supreme Court in an attempt 
to establish the principle that 
business competition can be 
unlawfully hindered by the 
growth of conglomerates, 
which expand by acquiring 
unrelated businesses, as 
much as by corporate growth 
in a single industry. The test 
suit was being pushed by 
Richard McLaren, chief of 
the Justice Department's an- 
titrust division and now a fed- 
eral judge. It had the support 
of then Deputy Attorney 
General Richard Kleindienst 
and Solicitor General Erwin 
Griswold. (Attorney General 
John Mitchell had _ with- 
drawn from the case because 
his New York law firm had 
handled some ITT matters.) 
ITT, fearing an adverse Su- 
preme Court ruling and the 
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probable loss of its profitable Hartford 
Fire Insurance Corp. acquisition, was 
seeking at least a delay in the suit. The 
Government was also asking that ITT 
be forced to divest itself of two lesser 
firms, Grinnell Corp. and Canteen Corp 

Kleindienst and McLaren met on 
April 19, 1971, and agreed that there 
should be no delay; the appeal would 
be filed that day. Kleindienst so in- 
formed New York Lawyer Edward 
Walsh, who was helping to advise ITT 
Within hours Kleindienst received a 
telephone call from John Ehrlichman, 
then Nixon’s top domestic affairs ad- 
viser. Ehrlichman said the President 
was “directing” Kleindienst not to file 
any appeal at all. Kleindienst said he 
could not agree with this. He explained 
that the decision to appeal had been 
made by McLaren and Griswold and de- 
clared that it would be carried out 
Snapped Ehrlichman: “Oh? We'll see 
about that.” 

Kleindienst then received a call 
from Nixon, who said: “You son of a 
bitch, don’t you understand the English 
language?” Nixon ordered him to drop 
the appeal 

Seeking time to dissuade the Pres- 





KLEINDIENST AT SENATE WATERGATE HEARINGS 
“Don't you understand the English language?” 
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FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL MITCHELL 
Resignations were threatened, so the friend changed his mind. 


ident, Kleindienst talked to McLaren 
and Griswold and suggested that the ap- 
peal be delayed, although he did not tell 
them of the White House orders. They 
agreed. Kleindienst then insisted on an 
immediate meeting with Mitchell. He 
told Mitchell flatly that he would resign 
rather than carry out Nixon's command, 
and that Mitchell should tell Nixon this 
McLaren and Griswold also would re- 
sign, Kleindienst suspected, rather than 
drop the suit at Nixon's behest. Within 
a couple of days Mitchell told Klein- 
dienst: “I've talked to your friend 
( Nixon]. He says do anything you want 
on antitrust cases.” 

Bad Indiscretion. The appeal then 
was filed as originally planned. Before 
it was heard by the Supreme Court, how- 
ever, the Justice Department worked out 
an out-of-court settlement allowing ITT 
to retain the Hartford firm—its priority 
aim—but to divest itself of most of Grin- 
nell Corp. and all of Canteen Corp. Some 
outside business and legal experts felt 
that a Supreme Court decision might 
have been rougher on ITT. But White 
House and Justice Department officials 
have called it a good settlement for the 
Government, a judgment with which 
fired Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
concurs 

When the story of Nixon's phone 
call first broke in the New York Times, 
the newspaper did not reveal its sourc- 
es. But Cox had been told about the con- 
versations by Kleindienst as his staff 
probed the whole ITT affair. Cox con- 
ceded that he might have been an in- 
direct source of the Times story because 
he had “carelessly” mentioned the Nix- 
on intervention to two Democratic Sen- 
ators, Edward Kennedy and Philip 
Hart, and some of their assistants. He 
said he felt terrible about this. The 
White House eagerly pounced on Cox 
and his staff, calling the action “an in- 
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excusable breach of confidence.” Yet 
TIME has learned that Cox and his staff 
were not the only source of the story; ac- 
tually, Justice Department officials 
—and White House staff members as 
well—contributed much key informa- 
tion for it 

It was a bad indiscretion. But that 
did not alter the substance of the story, 
whose accuracy the White House did not 
deny. Quite properly, a White House 
statement said that Nixon had every 
right to set “antitrust policy.” However, 
the statement asserted that Nixon had 
only discussed such policy with Klein- 
dienst, rather than ordering any action 
It pointed out that the appeal had, in 
fact, proceeded—but it failed to note 
that Nixon was threatened with top-lev- 
el resignations in his Justice Department 
if he had not changed his mind 

The Senate Judiciary Committee 
promptly announced that it would re- 
open hearings on the ITT matter. Most 
immediately on the spot is Kleindienst, 
who was asked about White House in- 
fluence on the ITT decisions when he 
sought confirmation as Attorney Gen- 
eral in March 1972. Said he at that time 
“I was not interfered with by anybody 
at the White House. I was not pressured 
I was not directed.” But Kleindienst in- 
sisted last week that he had not per- 
jured himself, since he thought the com- 
mittee questions were aimed at the later 
out-of-court negotiations with ITT rath- 
er than the earlier decision on whether 
to appeal the case 

The special prosecutor's staff pre- 
sumably will continue to investigate the 
matter also. Apart from possible perju- 
ry charges, the more serious issue re- 
mains the question of whether the Pres- 
ident intervened on behalf of ITT in 
return for the ITT political contribution 
pledge—a possibility the White House 
heatedly denies 





Gurney’s “Boosters” 


One of the bitter side effects of Wa- 
tergate has been to reinforce people's 
distrust of all politicians. That dis- 
trust was hardly dampened last week 
when charges of corruption were raised 
against—of all people—one of the in- 
vestigators. Edward J. Gurney, Repub- 
lican member of the Ervin committee, 
acknowledged in a terse statement that 
the Justice Department was looking into 
allegations that he had received more 
than $300,000 in unreported contribu- 
tions in 1971 and 1972, mostly from 
builders seeking influence with the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration 

According to the Miami Herald, the 
probe of the Senator's finances began 
after Gainesville Builder Philip I. Em- 
mer complained to the FBI that a Gur- 
ney emissary had demanded $5,000 for 
FHA approval of two apartment projects 
costing $6,000,000. The Herald reported 
that another builder, John Priestes of 
Miami, told a grand jury that he had 
been promised influence through Gur- 
ney’s Office if he paid Larry E. Williams, 
who was then an aide to the Senator, 
$500 a house for each FHA-subsidized 
housing contract he received. Priestes 
reportedly testified that he had turned 
over more than $170,000 in cash to Wil- 
liams and former Miami FHA Director 
William Pelski, in exchange for FHA 
housing contracts 

Some of the funds collected for Gur- 
ney were deposited in the Commercial 
Bank of Winter Park, Fla., on whose 
board the Senator sits, the newspaper 
said. Eventually, all of the money was 
channeled to the Washington bank ac- 
count of a secret “Gurney Boosters 
Fund” and used by the Senator to pay 
office, travel and other expenses 

Gurney declined to confirm or to 
deny the accusations, explaining: “The 
Justice Department has asked that nei- 
ther me nor any member of my staff 
make any comment until the investiga- 
tion is concluded.” 


SENATOR EDWARD J. GURNEY 
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Automatically answers your telephone and 
tapes your messages when you're out or in. 


When you're out of the house (or office) for a short 
time. Or on vacation. Or in the bath. Or just watching 
the ball game and don’t want to be disturbed. Let 
the Phone Butler answer your calls in a pre-recorded 
professional voice or your own voice. Play all your 
messages back whenever you're ready. A monitor 
button also lets you listen in to callers and talk only if 


by taping a message to anyone in the family when you 
have to leave and they're not home. The Phone Butler 
works with push-button ease and attaches simply to 
any phone. You'll wonder how ONLY 

you ever got along without 
it. See it, hear it, A leading $ 95 
appliance, stationery and 





you want to. Use it as an in-home message center, too, department stores. 
Metrotec Electronics Inc. * Westbury, N.Y. 11590 * A division of BSR (USA) Ltd. Mfg. Sugg. Ret. 
BSR is the world’s largest manufacturer of record changers. 
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Buick Century Regal. 


We've opened the doors of a 
sporty car to the man with a family. 


Last year there was only one 


Century Regal. It was a Coupe. 


It was such a hit that this year 


we're offering two Century Regals. 
A Coupe. And a 4-door Sedan. 


That way, people who want the 
convenience of four doors can get 
it along with Century Regal's 
beautifully refined styling, typically 
great Buick ride, and elegantly 


appointed interiors. 


And along with a list of standard 


equipment that includes a 350- 
cubic-inch V-8, a Turbo Hydra- 
matic transmission, power steering, 
and front disc brakes. 


But it doesn't stop there. You have a 
wide range of available equipment 


to choose from, too. GM steel- 
belted radial-ply tires, for instance. 


Automatic Climate Control air 
conditioning. Electric rear window 
defogger. Cruise Master speed 
control. There's even a new seating 
arrangement available that features 
the added comfort of two 
independently adjustable front 
seats (This 40/40 seating 
combination is available on both 


2-door and 4-door models). 


One more thing. We think you're 
going to be pleasantly surprised 
by the price of both the Century 

Regal Coupe and the 4-door Sedan. 


Because it's well within the reach 
of the young buyers Century Regal 
seems to attract. 


Century Regal for 1974. 


Go see it in person. Sit in it. Drive 
it. If you're in the market for a new 
car, especially an intermediate- 
sized new car, this could very well 
be the one for you—no matter 
how many doors you're looking for. 
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Christmas TIME. 

It's as good as rest-of-the-year TIME, 

except you give it for the holidays. To friends. Clients. 
Nephews. Business associates. And because it measures 
up to rest-of-the-year TIME, you know what kind of 

gift it will make. Informative. Entertaining. Enlightening. 
With 25 separate departments that make TIME 

one gift with something for everyone on your holiday list. 
One thing that is different 

about Christmas TIME is the price. 

Just $10 for each one-year gift you give. 
Compared to TIME’s regular 
$14-a-year subscription rate.(We won't 
even bill you until after the New Year.) 
We'll send you handsome cards to 
announce each gift subscription. And 
of course we'll make sure your friends 
get TIME itself each week, a full 52 issues 
right through 1974. All you have to do is fill 
in the attached gift order card and put it in 
the mail. (For faster service, phone toll-free: 
800-621-8200; in Illinois,800-972-8302.) 
So this Christmas-time, 
consider our Christmas TIME. 
It's really just rest-of-the-year 
TIME spruced up and priced 
down for holiday giving. But, oh, 
what a holiday gift it makes! 


TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 541 North Fairbanks Court|Chicago Illinois 6061 1 














MIDDLE EAST 


Now for the Bitter Battles of Peace 


Except for scattered skirmishes along 
the Suez Canal, the guns of war fell silent 
last week across the Middle East. Al- 
most as abruptly as it had begun, the 
superpower saber-rattling also came to 
an end. One week earlier it had threat- 
ened to involve the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union in the 18-day war between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors. The US. last 
week ended a worldwide military alert 
called to forestall apparent Soviet troop 
moves into Egypt; after briefly chiding 
the U.S. for giving in to baseless fears, 
Moscow then let the matter drop. 

With all these fronts quiet, diplo- 
mats began to take up where the gen- 
erals had left off. To them was given 
the job of trying to create a peace settle- 
ment that could be as dramatic as the 
war itself. The short-term problems cre- 
ated by the war and the intensified ha- 
treds built up over 25 years made the 
task difficult. But there were some op- 
portunities, and along with them there 
was hope. 

Dangerous Notes. One immediate 
problem was that the latest Middle East 
war ended on an inconclusive and po- 
tentially dangerous note. From a purely 
military viewpoint, Israel had won, but 
not in the spectacularly decisive way 
that its generals had hoped. 

Egypt's Third Army of 20,000 men, 
which had crossed to the east side of 
the Suez Canal in the first days of bat- 
tle, was still there. But it was surround- 
ed, trapped and desperately short of 
food, water and medical supplies. An Is- 
raeli task force, crossing the canal in the 
opposite direction, had surrounded the 
city of Suez and rolled up the flanks of 
units protecting the Third Army. As a 
result of such maneuvers, troops of the 
United Nations Emergency Force mov- 
ing into the battlefield area to keep the 
peace found it hard to find the lines. In 
some places, the blue-helmeted U.N 
troops discovered Egyptians and Israelis 
a scant 30 yds. away from one another. 
In other places, the lines were kilome- 
ters apart. 

Operating with Security Council 
sanction—and aided in large measure 
by U.S. pressure on Israel to let the sur- 
rounded Arab troops be resupplied—the 
U.N. Emergency Force began to bring 
food and water through Israeli lines to 
the beleaguered Egyptians. Beyond that 
mercy mission, the role of the peace- 
keeping force was uncertain. It faced un- 
fortunately some of the same handicaps 
as did a similar force that attempted to 
keep the peace in Gaza and Sinai be- 
fore Gamal Abdel Nasser ordered it out 
in May 1967, thus paving the way for 
the Six-Day War. 
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This time, as then, the Egyptians in- 
dicated that they might want a say-so on 
the disposition of the U.N. force. This 
time also the Soviet Union was threaten- 
ing to withhold funds later if it disagrees 
with the operations of the U.N. troops; 
the Chinese will ante up nothing at all. 
And Soviet Ambassador to the U.N. Ya- 
kov Malik was continuing to try to bring 
the emergency force under the control of 
the Security Council, where Russia has 
a veto, rather than under Secretary- 
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the Israeli task force moving across the 
Suez Canal and its significance to 
Egypt’s Third Army. It was the plight 
of the Third Army that forced the So- 
viet Union to ask U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger to visit Moscow for 
cease-fire talks. The threatened Soviet 
troop movements, which led to the 
American alert, were primarily designed 
to pressure Washington into forcing the 
Israelis to stop fighting while the Third 
Army was still more or less intact. No 





UNITED NATIONS TROOPS MOVING INTO SUEZ CITY TO TAKE UP PEACE-KEEPING POSITIONS 
Backed by Security Council sanction and superpower pressure. 


General Kurt Waldheim. The US. op- 
poses Malik’s demand. 

Considering the international char- 
acter of the negotiations that led to the 
cease-fire, it was no surprise that the 
broader diplomatic discussions last week 
took on a kind of intercontinental jet- 
set frenzy. Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Vasily Kuznetzov, for example, 
hurried to Cairo for an indefinite stay. 
One reason for his trip, perhaps, was 
Moscow’s desire for firsthand informa- 
tion. Soviet intelligence on the war had 
been notably less proficient than that of 
the US., which recovered from initial 
misjudgments about Arab intentions 
and reported the remainder of the war 
accurately. 

Convinced that the Arabs could and 
would win, the Soviets did not realize 
until it was almost too late the size of 


other incident of the war has so infu- 
riated the Israelis, who consider that the 
superpowers thereby deprived them of 
victory. 

After his return to Washington, Kis- 
singer rescheduled a postponed trip to 
Peking for this week. Along the way, 
he will stop at Rabat, Cairo, Amman 
and the Saudi Arabian capital of Ri- 
yadh to discuss the Middle East situ- 
ation with the Arab leaders. (Syria's 
Deputy Foreign Minister Mohammed 
Zekarya Ismail last week met Kissinger 
in Washington, but Iraq steadfastly re- 
fused any contact.) 

Kissinger will be accompanied by 
State’s top Middle Eastern expert, As- 
sistant Secretary Joseph Sisco, who will 
make additional visits to Tel Aviv, Bei- 
rut and Kuwait. Sisco will also have the 
unenviable job of trying to explain US. 
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EGYPTIAN PRESIDENT ANWAR SADAT 
Worried about his children. 
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Middle East moves to representatives of 
the NATO nations in Brussels, who were 
roiled by Washington’s unilateral deci- 
sions and efforts to resupply Israel from 
US. military stocks in Europe (see story 
page 64) 

Last week also, both the Israelis and 
the Egyptians invited themselves to 
Washington for discussions with Kissin- 
ger and President Nixon. First to ar- 
rive was Egypt's Ismail Fahmy, 51, who 
had been dispatched by President An- 
war Sadat to get a firsthand explanation 
of Washington's attitudes about the 
cease-fire. Even while Fahmy was in 
Washington, word came from Cairo that 
Sadat had elevated him from acting to 
permanent Foreign Minister. That was 
a hopeful sign as far as future peace ne- 
gotiations are concerned. Fahmy re- 
placed Mohammed Hassan Zayyat, who 
felt that he could not carry out a new 
Sadat-ordered policy of rapprochement 
with Washington. 

Extra Kilometers. Meanwhile, Sa- 
dat appeared in Cairo in field marshal’s 
uniform to hold a press conference for 
350 Egyptian and foreign correspon- 
dents gathered to report the war. Ina re- 
markably relaxed and genial mood,” he 
gave one reason why he accepted the 
cease-fire: “I would not fight the Unit- 
ed States of America. I fought Israel for 
eleven days. They would have run out 
of ammunition in two [more] days. | am 
not ready to fight the U.S.” Although 
he criticized Washington for giving aid 
to Israel, Sadat praised the U'S. for tak- 
ing a “constructive position” on peace 
negotiations. As for the muddled cease- 
fire lines, Sadat chuckled: “I am willing 
to give Mrs. Meir an extra ten square 
kilometers.” 

Egypt's Fahmy was followed to 
Washington by Israel's doughty Pre- 
mier. Looking alarmingly fatigued as 
she arrived at Dulles Airport aboard an 
El Al airliner, Golda Meir, 75, remained 
seated for an airport press conference 
Her visit, as it turned out, was some- 
what more urgent than Fahmy’s. The 
US., after all, is Israel's principal friend 
and chief armorer. According to reports 
from Jerusalem, Washington is not only 
replacing planes and tanks Israel lost 
in the war but has also provided anti- 
tank weapons and new “smart bombs,” 
such as the Walleye and the Rockeye, 
that the Israelis have never had before 
At the same time, however, President 
Nixon had pressed so vigorously for a 
cease-fire that his actions rekindled la- 
tent Israeli fears of an imposed settle- 
ment. Mrs. Meir had come to Washing- 
ton to find out what the President had 
in mind. 

What Washington wanted, as Pres- 
ident Nixon told Mrs. Meir in two days 
of talks that were officially described as 
“very constructive,” was for Israel to co- 
operate in setting cease-fire lines and 
taking pressure off Sadat by feeding his 
trapped Third Army. The American 
"In fact he was in mourning for his half-brother 


a MIG fighter-pilot who had been shot down and 
killed over the Sinai during the fighting 
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pressure on Israel was obviously intense 
At one point last week, Defense Min- 
ister Moshe Dayan told Israel's parlia- 
ment: “I do not know whether Knesset 
members are aware that the shells that 
the Israelis are firing today were not in 
their possession a week ago. The war 
cannot be waged without shells, and 
without shells we shall not be able to re- 
lease the prisoners. Whoever proposes 
that we conduct this war split off from 
the US. is suggesting that we will not 
win this war.” 

In return for allowing supplies to 
reach the Third Army, Israel expected 
a prisoner-of-war exchange that was 
very slow in getting under way. Israel 
seeks the return of 440 men listed as 
missing in action, most of them on the 
Sinai front. To recover them Israel is 
willing to send back some 8,000 Arab 
prisoners, most of them Egyptian—at 
least 2,500 more than it held after the 
Six-Day War in 1967 

By week’s end, however, the Egyp- 
tians had handed over only 85 names 
of Israeli prisoners to the International 
Red Cross in Geneva, and the Syrians 
none at all. There were rumors in Is- 
rael that many of the prisoners, espe- 
cially those held in Syria, had been bru- 
tally tortured—which in fact had 
occurred in 1967. Wives and relatives 
of the missing men turned out in angry 
demonstrations before the Knesset 
building in Jerusalem and the U.S. em- 
bassy in Tel Aviv. They carried signs 
WHERE IS MY FATHER? and NIXON, YOL 
GAVE THE EGYPTIANS A CEASE-FIRE 
NOW GIVE US BACK OUR SONS 

The demonstrations underscored 
one more reason for Mrs. Meir’s hasty 
visit to Washington. The war and its un- 
certain ending have created Israel's 
most serious domestic political crisis in 
25 years. Defense Minister Dayan, the 
hero of the 67 war, is already being ex- 
coriated for not having prepared Isra- 
el’s forces to rebuff the initial Arab at- 
tacks. Mrs. Meir’s Labor-dominated 
coalition government is also under at- 
tack, particularly from army officers, 
who resent that they were not allowed 
to finish off the Arabs. Some observers 
of Israeli politics predict-a significant 
shift to the right when national elections, 
originally scheduled for last week, are 
held in December after a war-inspired 
postponement. 

“My Children.” To some extent, 
Mrs. Meir’s political future rests on how 
she solves the prisoner issue, which last 
weck threatened to become as important 
in the Middle East as it had been for 
the US. in Viet Nam. Sadat bluntly 
warned the Israelis against further at- 
tacks on “my children” of the Third 
Army. He was holding out not merely 
for a cease-fire and the return of pris- 
oners, but for a withdrawal of Israeli 
forces to the positions they had held 
when the cease-fire was ordered on Oct 
22. For the Israelis, the point of that de- 
mand was obvious. To get their prison- 
ers back, they would have to withdraw 
from key positions on the west bank of 
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the canal. Meanwhile, Sadat would be 
able to maintain his forces on the east 
bank and claim an Arab victory. 

Egypt also had one other card to 
play. Mrs. Meir protested that Egyptian 
destroyers were blockading Bab el Man- 
deb, where the Red Sea meets the In- 
dian Ocean, thereby preventing tankers 
from sailing on to Eilat to unload vital 
oil. 

While Washington was working 
hard to end the diplomatic impasse, the 
Russians last week were content mere- 
ly to sit back and observe. Moscow was 
unquestionably delighted by the disar- 
ray in the Atlantic Alliance that had 
been created by President Nixon's uni- 
lateral handling of the Middle East cri- 
sis. Though the Western allies insisted 
publicly that nothing had changed, pri- 
vately they complained that Washing- 
ton’s actions had made it more difficult 
for them to negotiate as a united bloc 
with the Russians. 

“Great Martyrs.” But if Washing- 
ton had overreacted in panic to the 
threat of a confrontation with the 
USS.R., it had skillfully seized the ini- 
tiative in serving as the real peacemaker 
in the Middle East. Even though Egyp- 
tian officers at the front were not only 
meeting with Israeli officers but in some 
cases carrying on their conversations in 
Hebrew, Sadat insisted at his press con- 
ference that he would never negotiate 
with Israel face to face. The State De- 
partment, however, quietly contended 
that when the time came Cairo would 
take part in direct meetings. Meanwhile, 
Israel was additionally pressured to con- 
cede that at an appropriate time it would 
withdraw from some of the territory it 
has held since 1967. For Mrs. Meir, who 
still remembers bitterly that as Foreign 
Minister in 1957 she had to bow to John 
Foster Dulles’ dictate and hand back the 
captured Sinai territory to Egypt, there 
is one large proviso. This time, any such 
arrangement will have to guarantee Is- 
raeli security. 

There were other optimistic notes in 
the course of the week. Certainly the 
most unexpected was a display of re- 
alism on the part of fedayeen leaders. 
Up to now, the Palestinians have rep- 
resented perhaps the most insoluble 
problem of the Middle East cold war. 
Meeting in Beirut, officials of the multi- 
group Palestine Liberation Organization 
hinted that they might be willing to take 
part in any discussion on peace. Shafiq 
Hout, the P.L.O.’s head for Lebanon, ex- 
plained why there was a trend among 
the fedayeen organizations to move 
away from long-held demands for the 
restoration of all of pre-Israel Palestine 
“If we say no to peace negotiations,” 
Hout told TIME Correspondent Karsten 
Prager, “we're finished. We will have 
turned out to be great martyrs and lousy 
politicians.” 

That sense of Realpolitik was the 
reason why the Palestinians—except for 
George Habash’s militantly Marxist 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine—may be willing to settle for a 
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new Palestinian nation, vintage 1973. It 
would include the West Bank of the Jor- 
dan River, the Gaza Strip and the Hem- 
meh region around Lake Tiberias in the 
panhandle between Syria, Israel and 
Jordan. 

What about Israel and Palestine co- 
existing as neighbors? “Why not?” an- 
swered Hout. “The situation is no long- 
er what it was before Oct. 6. In 
negotiation now, we will stand at an 
equal level. We can threaten to resume 
war. We can say no—which we could 
not do when they were still swimming 
in the Suez Canal. We can keep a set- 
tlement of the Palestine question open. 
Who knows? We might live next to one 
another, engage in peaceful competition, 
leave final settlements for another time, 
perhaps another generation.” 

Even if the Palestinian proposal be- 
comes policy, major obstacles have to 
be overcome. One is King Hussein of 
Jordan. He is willing to give the Pal- 
estinians the West Bank and has sug- 
gested that Gaza might also be includ- 
ed, but only under a_ federation 
subservient to his monarchy in interna- 
tional and financial affairs. Another is 
Mrs. Meir, who once said that “there 
was no such thing as Palestinians. They 
did not exist,” and warned that Israel 
would not allow an independent Pales- 
tinian nation on its flanks. 

The Beirut declaration, however, 
was at least a start on the long road to 
peace. So were Mrs. Meir’s discussions 
in Washington and the Egyptian moves. 
In the meantime, nagging and possibly 
dangerous details remain to be settled 
For a beginning, the cease-fire lines have 
to be drawn. A place for long-range ne- 
gotiations has to be selected, although 
by last week everybody's choice seemed 
to be Geneva. The representatives who 
will sit around the table must be cho- 
sen. With memories of the squabbles 
over the shape of the conference table 
that preceded the Viet Nam peace ne- 
gotiations in Paris, U.S. diplomats, at 
least, could only be horrified at the 
thought of seating perhaps a dozen del- 
egations instead of only four 

Evaporating Optimism. Before 
peace can succeed, however, there has 
to be optimism, and at week's end some 
of that seemed to be evaporating. Pres- 
ident Sadat made a hurried trip to Ku- 
wait in company with Syria's President 
Hafez Assad and stopped off on his way 
back to Cairo for discussions in Saudi 
Arabia. Sadat was angry over the Is- 
raelis’ continued presence on the west 
bank of the canal in what he feels is de- 
fiance of the original cease-fire provi- 
sions. Nighttime blackouts were ordered 
again in the Egyptian capital. Wrote Ed- 
itor Mohammed Hassanein Heikal of 
the influential Cairo newspaper Al Ah- 
ram: “I find a return to war more prob- 
able than going to a peace conference.” 
The various moves could, of course, sim- 
ply be posturing on the part of the Arabs 
But after the events of the past month 
in the Middle East, no one could ever 
be sure of that again. 


DAVID RUBINGER 


ISRAELI PREMIER GOLDA MEIR 
“Where's my father?” 
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“Good Thing, This Cease-Fire” 


By the middle of last week, 791 Swedes, 
Finns, Irishmen and Austrians from the 
United Nations peace-keeping force in 
Cyprus had picked their way through 
heavily mined areas to positions between 
the Egyptian and Israeli armies along the 
Suez Canal. The first and most difficult 
objective of this vanguard of what is ex- 
pected to be a 7,000-man United Nations 
Emergency Force was to locate the cease- 
fire line on the west bank of the Suez 
Canal. Last week TIME Correspondent 
Marlin Levin visited the U.N. forc- 
es and sent this report: 


Just north of Great Bitter Lake, 
a U.N. station wagon drove up toa 
military police checkpoint. Vast 
clouds of dust, churned up by tank 
trailers, had all but obscured the 
“U.N.” that had been painted on 
the once white vehicle. An Irish of- 
ficer in a powder-blue beret shook 
his head. “How can we fix the lines 
as they were on Oct. 22 [the day of 
the first Security Council truce]? 
None of us were here then. We 
don’t know where the parties were, 
and you can’t believe either side. 
Our business now is to try to keep 
it from starting up again.” 

Before the war began, the cap- 
tain had been stationed at one of 
the U.N. observer posts along the 
canal. “Now my post is mobile,” he 
said with a grin. “We have six pa- 
trols moving up and down the 
canal.” In the back of the vehicle 
were a couple of days’ rations of 
food and water, and bedding for 
him and two fellow officers. 

Fruit and Cologne. About 20 
miles inside Egypt on a barren 
ridge, we passed an unshaven Is- 
raeli artillery sergeant sitting in a 
ditch eating sardines and fresh to- 
matoes. “Good thing, this cease- 
fire,” he said. “Just so it doesn’t 
cease.” On a parallel road to the 
south, a grisly Israeli soldier flagged 
us down. The smell of corpses was 
heavy in the air. Just beyond us was 
Kilometer 101, where Israeli and 
Egyptian generals had met under 
the protective cloak of the U.N. An 
Israeli officer told us: “Both sides 
want this cease-fire to work. The 
other day an Egyptian general turned 
over to us some of his own men who 
had sneaked through our lines because 
he feared that the arrangements for sup- 
plying the Third Army would break 
down if he didn't.” 

Relations between the Israelis and 
the Egyptians at Kilometer 101 were de- 
scribed by a U.N. man as “good.” At 
that point in the wilderness, the trucks 
carrying relief supplies for the remnant 
of the Third Army, which is surround- 
ed on the east bank, move into Israeli- 
held territory. We saw an example of 
the little courtesies that hostile army of- 
ficers sometimes allow one another 
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when battles have ended. An Israeli of- 
ficer passed out some fresh fruit; an 
Egyptian reciprocated with eau de co- 
logne. The Egyptian told his Israeli 
counterpart: “Since no one really knows 
who won this war, the chances for peace 
are much better than ever.” The Israeli 
nodded. 

Sand-colored five-ton Egyptian 
trucks with relief supplies from Cairo 
for the Third Army lumbered past Ki- 
lometer 101 into Israeli-held territory in 
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the direction of the city of Suez, The 
drivers were U.N. noncommissioned of- 
ficers. About ten miles north of Suez, a 
truck with cartons of food and cigarettes 
had arrived at U.N. observation post 
Kilo—a collection of whitewashed 
shacks on the edge of the canal. There 
we talked with Vienna-born Joseph 
Nekhan, 27, a first lieutenant in an Aus- 
trian tank battalion who had been sec- 
onded to the U.N. Emergency Force. 
Below him, Egyptian soldiers in beige 
work clothes carried cartons from the 
trucks to a makeshift wharf. Israeli of- 
ficers spot-checked the boxes for con- 
traband by occasionally ripping open a 


package of sweets or a carton of cig- 
arettes, The Egyptians then put the car- 
tons on Russian-made amphibious tanks 
that churned slowly across the canal to 
the east side where they were unloaded. 
The process was slow and laborious. 

“It's going much better now,” said 
Nekhan. “When we came here on Sun- 
day with the first truck, we were not 
sure how to make contact with the Egyp- 
tians across the canal. So we raised our 
U.N. flag, took a bullhorn and started 
calling them in English, Russian, Ger- 
man, Arabic and French. We got no re- 
sponse until we spoke in French. We 
shouted, ‘This is the U.N. We have sup- 
plies to deliver. We have water for you.’ 
When we said water in French we got a 
reply. That was the key word. 

“My orders,” said the lieutenant, 
“are to keep things going. Only if there 
is a dispute do I try to help. The other 
night there was some shooting near by 
from the Arab side. The Egyptians were 
disturbed because the Israelis kept 
shooting flares over the positions all 
night. We got them both to stop.” 

“Peace Boulevard.’’ The mood 
was starkly different in Suez itself. The 
Israelis hold three quarters of the port 
city. The residential quarters remain in 
Egyptian hands, but the port, the oil re- 
fineries and the suburbs are occupied by 
Israeli troops. On all the main boule- 
vards leading from Ismailia down into 
the port city, there was evidence of bit- 
ter fighting. Whole blocks of apartment 
buildings have been destroyed. Many of 
them still contained bodies. Part way 
down the main street, now nicknamed 
“Peace Boulevard,” two burned-out 
Egyptian trucks blocked the road. On 
one side were Israeli troops, some of 
them carrying captured Russian-made 
Kalashnikov rifles. Twenty yards across 
the street were Egyptians, some of them 
with captured Uzi submachine guns 
from Israel. The troops on either side 
leered at one another but so far had 
made no move to shoot. 

Ata point exactly midway between 
the two sides in the street, U.N. observ- 
ers had set up a table. “No one goes be- 
yond this table except us,” said a U.N. 
officer. Three Finnish soldiers wearing 
newly painted blue helmets and carry- 
ing Belgian FN rifles marched stiffly up 
and down. Overhead, an Israeli Mirage 
appeared and swiftly disappeared. Two 
Egyptian missiles fired and missed, leav- 
ing white puffs of smoke in the cloud- 
less azure sky. 

So far, the U.N. men have had little 
more to do than report violations and ar- 
range “local agreements.” Said the of- 
ficer: “In one spot some Arabs tried to 
move forward, and the Israelis threat- 
ened to shoot. But the Arabs merely 
wanted to remove some dead bodies. 
When we explained it to the Israelis, 
they permitted it. We've been able to 
help Arab farmers get some stray cattle 
back across the lines. And we've caught 
local commanders trying to improve the 
lines. On the whole, both sides are 
cooperating.” 
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SOVIET-BUILT SA-6 ANTIAIRCRAFT MISSILE ON EGYPTIAN TRUCK, CAPTURED BY ISRAELIS NEAR GREAT BITTER LAKE 


A Battlefield Post-Mortem 


Every war undergoes an autopsy. Even 
before the last guns are silenced, mil- 
ilary experts start examining each 
thrust, parry and feint of the armies on 
the battlefields, hoping to discover a yet 
unknown tactic or a new strategic wrin- 
kle. Post-mortems on the latest Middle 
East war have begun. Computers at 
NATO’s Brussels headquarters, for exam- 
ple, are being fed data from the war that, 
according to a NATO spokesman, will 
“test whether the battle effectiveness of 
some weapons has changed.” 

Some basic questions have already 
been raised by experts about conven- 
tional ideas of how to deploy armor and 
airpower on the battlefield. lan Smart, 
deputy director of Britain’s Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, notes 
that “Soviet technology in Arab hands 
has consigned to history” an era in 
which the “tank and aircraft ruled the 
battlefield.” The introduction of new 
highly mobile and simply operated an- 
uaircraft and antitank missiles, Smart 
argues, “marks a transformation that re- 
calls the way in which the longbow en- 
abled the English foot soldier of the 14th 
century to overcome the mounted 
knight. The Arab guiding his Snapper 
{antitank missile] to destroy a 50-ton 
tank has been refighting the Battle of 
Crécy.” Indeed, for the first time since 
1916, when the tank made its combat 
debut in the Battle of the Somme, a sin- 
gle infantryman armed with an antitank 
guided weapon was potentially an equal 
match for the armor-plated behemoth. 

Universal Lessons. This could 
have enormous implications for NATO. 
The alliance calculates the balance of 
strength between itself and the Warsaw 
Pact nations largely in terms of tanks 
and aircraft. NATO does not seem to 
have paid as much attention to antitank 
missiles as has the U.S.S.R. Moreover, 
it has generally regarded surface-to-air 
missiles as primarily defensive weapons 
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The Egyptian thrust across the Suez Ca- 
nal demonstrated that these missiles can 
also play an offensive role, enabling an 
attacking force to establish and hold a 
beachhead. With the extremely mobile 
SA-6, beachheads can be expanded by 
slowly moving the missiles forward, thus 
increasing the area protected from aerial 
assault by their umbrella. 

Other military experts caution 
against drawing universal lessons from 
the war too quickly. Moreover, experts 
note that advances in weapons technol- 
ogy trigger the development of counter- 
measures that eventually neutralize the 
original advantages. 

American engineers are already dis- 
secting and studying a Soviet SA-6 an- 
tiaircraft missile that was captured in- 
tact by the Israelis. Presumably, they 
will soon be able to develop electronic 
devices to confuse that missile’s target- 
ing mechanism—just as they did with 
the Soviet SA-2 and SA-3 missiles after 
US. pilots encountered them over North 
Viet Nam. 

An electronic antidote may also be 
found for the new antitank missiles. One 
U.S. Army systems analyst insists that 
missiles will no more make the tank ob- 
solete than the invention of the machine 
gun made the infantryman obsolete. The 
mechanized unit, which includes tanks, 
will still be needed to provide armies 
with speed, firepower and shock action 
on the ground. “The stakes of armored 
warfare have merely been raised,” this 
analyst adds. “It will just be a lot more 
bloody than before.” 

British tactical experts note that the 
most likely battlefield for any NATO- 
Warsaw Pact clash would be the north- 
ern part of Germany—a region plagued 
by terrible weather and heavy clouds. 
The climate would make it very diffi- 
cult to employ the umbrella-like missile 
cover for troops that the Egyptians used 
so successfully to protect their Sinai 


beachhead. The new Soviet antitank 
weapons, which rely on a steering mech- 
anism controlled by a soldier who can 
see his target, would be less effective on 
the hilly terrain of Central Europe 
—which provides natural cover for 
tanks—than it was on the wide-open 
stretches of the Sinai desert. 

Perhaps the most important military 
lessons of the war are those reconfirming 
several orthodox maxims: 

» Overconfidence can be an army's 
own worst enemy. A retired Israeli ma- 
jor general, Matityahu Peled, admitted 
that “Israel was afflicted by an infir- 
mity derived from an overconfidence 
from laurel wreaths from the past.” 

> The best military intelligence is 
no guarantee against a surprise attack. 
(Reason: it is easier to measure a foe’s 
capabilities than his intentions.) 

>» Once a surprise attack is 
launched, a strategic buffer zone, like 
the Sinai, enables a nation to abandon 
its first line of defense (e.g., Israel's Bar- 
Lev Line) without exposing its major 
population centers to danger 

But possibly the most significant les- 
son was that demonstrated by the mas- 
sive resupply efforts undertaken by both 
the Soviet Union and the US. They 
proved that an efficient logistics system 
is the backbone of any sustained con- 
flict. America’s airlift capacity showed 
itself able, on very short notice, to mount 
an intercontinental round-the-clock 
schedule 

No Substitute. Finally, there is the 
lesson to be learned from the Egyptians’ 
failure to exploit their initial advantage 
in the Sinai by pushing out from their 
beachhead toward the Mitla Pass, and 
the Israelis’ consequent success in dis- 
covering and punching through a soft 
spot in enemy lines to open a front on 
the west bank of the Suez Canal. De- 
spite advances in electronics and weap- 
ons technology, there is, finally, no 
substitute for officers who can take ad- 


~ vantage of unexpected battlefield oppor- 


tunities by improvising new tactics 
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Rift Among Friends, Reflection About Foes 


Like an earthquake, the fighting in the Middle East has sent 
tremors round the world and caused diplomatic seismographs 
to quiver in Washington and Moscow—and most of the cap- 
itals in between. Old alliances have been shaken, and new ac- 


A Dogfight in the Atlantic Alliance 


One casualty of the Middle East war 
may be a bystander—the Atlantic Al- 
liance. Driven apart by divergent pol- 
icies toward the war, the US. and its 
European allies have spoken to one an- 
other in words more appropriate to en- 
emies than friends. Although both sides 
of the Atlantic busily and belatedly tried 
to patch things up last week, the dam- 
age to the 24-year-old NATO alliance, 
which was already showing signs of 
wear, may be lasting. “There's a lot of 
dust floating around,” says a ranking 
Italian official, “and it’s going to take a 
long time to settle.” 

Bill of Complaints. Most of the dust 
was kicked up by the Nixon Admin- 
istration, which felt angered and be- 
trayed by the failure of America’s Eu- 
ropean allies to support the U.S. in 
backing Israel—and said so. To begin 
with, Washington was incensed by the 
fact that Prime Minister Edward Heath 
declined to let Britain propose an Amer- 
ican-initiated cease-fire resolution in the 
United Nations. When the giant U.S 
airlift to Israel began, several European 
countries pointedly told Washington 
that American transport planes could 
neither refuel in their territory, even at 
American airbases, nor fly over it. Por- 
tugal alone cooperated, allowing the 
US. aerial convoy to touch down at 
Lajes Field in the Azores for refueling. 

The flat no from allies was only 
the beginning of Washington's bill of 
complaints. Bonn made it clear that it 
did not much like the U.S.'s supplying 
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Israel through West German ports but 
it did nothing to stop the flow so long 
as the fighting was going on. Once the 
cease-fire was announced, however, 
Chancellor Willy Brandt's West Ger- 
man government politely asked the U.S. 
to quit using its ports. Finally, embar- 
rassed by a reporter's inquiry about an 
Israeli ship that was loading arms at 
Bremerhaven, West German Foreign 
Ministry State Secretary Paul Frank told 
U.S. Minister Frank Cash that the U.S 
could no longer use German ports in 
the resupply effort. In a breach of 
protocol, Bonn publicly announced its 
refusal. 

The German rebuff, on top of every- 
thing else, triggered a viscerally angry 
response in Washington. State Depart- 
ment Spokesman Robert McCloskey 
complained that America’s friends were 
“trying to separate themselves from us 
publicly.” Henry Kissinger exploded. “I 
don’t care what happens to NATO, I'm 
so disgusted,” the new Secretary of State 
reportedly said. The State Department 
later denied that Kissinger had used the 
word disgusted to describe his feelings 
about the Atlantic allies. Whether he did 
or not, disgust was clearly the official 
sentiment in Washington. 

*There has been a propensity to lean 
on the U'S.,” insisted one Defense of- 
ficial. “The Europeans cannot use the 
U.S. as a crutch and pretend they don’t 
have a contribution to make. The U.S. 
cannot tolerate half of an involvement.” 
The allies, he added, should look beyond 


POMPIDOU 
Angry words, a bill of complaints and a long convalescence. 
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commodations have proved less durable than they were ad- 
vertised to be. In the following stories TIME examines the impact 
of the war on an old alliance, the NATO pact, and on a new un- 
derstanding, the Soviet-American détente 


their own myopic, regional interests and 
realize that in the long run, American 
actions in the Middle East will keep 
Arab oil out of the clutches of the Rus- 
sians. The allies are mistaken, he noted 
further, if they think American forces 
in Europe are committed only to NATO 
In fact, he said, they are available to 
counter threats outside NATO's geo- 
graphic area 

Although stunned by the harsh 
American response, the Europeans were 
not too stunned to offer angry rebuttal. 
In the first place, complained the Eu- 
ropeans, Washington was insensitive to 
the Continent’s particular oil crisis. The 
Arab cutback will mean inconvenience 
and some discomfort for the U.S., which 
gets only 11% of its oil from the Middle 
East. For Europe, which imports 72% 
of its oil from the area, a cutback may 
mean mass unemployment and econom- 
ic catastrophe. 

In the second place, they argued, 
Washington had failed to offer them 
even minimal consultation on what it 
was up to, particularly before the world- 
wide alert of American forces. “To put 
it crudely, we didn’t know what in the 
hell was going on,” says a leading White- 
hall official. “The alert may have been 
sensible, but for all we knew it might 
have meant that the Russians were 
about to steamroller across Western 
Europe.” 

Zero for Conduct. The Europeans 
were almost equally upset by Washing- 
ton’s implicit argument that the U:S. 
somehow knows best. The U.S., said the 
Frankfurter Rundschau, has a peculiar 
definition of partnership, “namely, that 
one side makes the decisions and the 
other obeys.” Added the Sunday Times 
of London: “It has never been a term of 
NATO membership that European gov- 
ernments should support the Zionist 
imperatives weighing upon American 
Presidents.” The paper was referring to 
the common European belief that be- 
cause of the Jewish vote, the U.S. has 
been blindly one-sided in its support of 
Israel. “It is unthinkable that Europe 
should say amen to all American ini- 
tiatives,”” said André Fontaine, editor in 
chief of Le Monde. “Europe must forge 
its own unity if it is to make its weight 
felt.” Le Monde itself complained that 
the U.S. had acted toward Europe like 
a school child who had scored a zero 
for conduct 

Even American experts were dis- 
turbed by Washington's unprecedented 
lashing of its allies. “The policy pursued 
by the U.S. has hurt in the most fun- 
damental sense US. relations with Eu- 
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rope,” says Columbia University Profes- 
sor Zbigniew Brzezinski. “It is difficult 
to imagine a course more calculated to 
damage alliance relationships than the 
one followed by the US. in recent days.” 

How deep and how permanent is the 
rift? Karl Dietrich Bracher, a respected 
West German political scientist, thinks 
it can be easily healed. “Many present 
commentaries seem overpessimistic and 
overlook reciprocal interests,” he says. 
“A serious showdown between Europe 
and the U.S. seems to be a purely the- 
oretical issue.” From the other side of 
the Atlantic, there was a feeling that by- 
gones ought to be bygones. “We have 
made our point,” says one State Depart- 
ment official. “We have shown our 
anger, Now we can goon with business.” 

Less Friendly. Business no doubt 
will go on—but perhaps in a somewhat 
less friendly way. Unquestionably the 
wrench in the alliance is more severe 
than at any point since 1956, when Brit- 
ain and France, along with Israel, invad- 
ed Egypt to regain control of the Suez 
Canal. The U.S., working through the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
forced them to retreat. The partnership 
eventually recovered from that wound, 
but it took a long time. The convales- 
cence this time may be even longer. The 
Europeans are far stronger economically 
than they were in 1956, and the US. is. 
relatively speaking, far weaker. Partly 
because of President Nixon’s initiatives 
toward détente, the Europeans are less 
afraid of the Russians. Also partly be- 
cause of détente, they are less trusting of 
the U.S., which they feel has gone over 
their heads to talk to Moscow. 

Until now, Western European eco- 
nomic cooperation has not resulted in 
much political unity. The current dis- 
pute with the U.S. may bring that about. 
Dusting off an old idea of Charles de 
Gaulle’s, French President Georges 
Pompidou last week called for a sum- 
mit conference of the nine Common 
Market members before the end of 
the year, to be followed by regular 
consultations between the heads of 
government. 

The initial reaction from other Eu- 
ropean governments was favorable, and 
Denmark invited the leaders to meet in 
Copenhagen next month. Washington 
has often complained about the lack of 
acommon European voice. But the US. 
may be disappointed when the Europe- 
ans do start to speak as one, particu- 
larly if they turn against the US., as 
they undoubtedly would have done on 
the Middle East. 

The US. has created a situation, 
says John Tuthill, director of the Paris- 
based Atlantic Institute of International 
Affairs, “in which we may be pushing 
the Europeans to unite, but to unite 
against us, not with us.” Months ago, 
Kissinger talked of 1973 as “the Year 
of Europe.” He meant that after the war 
in Viet Nam, the U.S. and Europe would 
begin a new dialogue. That dialogue is 
now beginning, although perhaps not 
quite as Kissinger intenaed 
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U.S-Russian Détente: Is It Durable? 


The Middle East war not only tested 
the strength of the Atlantic Alliance. 
The near-confrontation of the two su- 
perpowers also raised serious doubts 
about the viability of the détente 
achieved with the Soviet Union by the 
Nixon White House. Although it was 
hardly his intention, the President vir- 
tually conceded, at his Washington press 
conference two weeks ago, that some- 
thing had gone wrong with his policy of 
easing relations with the Soviet Union 
when he spoke of “the most difficult cri- 
sis we have had since the Cuban con- 
frontation of 1962.” The logical ques- 
tion, which spokesmen for the President 
have yet to answer adequately: How 
could a Cuban-type exercise in eyeball- 
ing take place in the midst of a détente 


“Cooperation.” 


that was designed to avoid just that kind 
of cold war brinkmanship? 

Despite White House assessments 
that Nixon’s knowledge of Soviet Party 
Leader Leonid Brezhnev had averted an 
even more scarifying crisis, there were 
other signs of strain in Washington's re- 
lationship with Moscow. Although the 
US. and the Soviet Union had jointly 
hammered out the basis for the United 
Nations’ resolution establishing a cease- 
fire, the two powers clashed repeatedly 
at the Security Council over the make- 
up of the U.N. Emergency Force. 

At one point, the sour relations be- 
tween burly Soviet Delegate Yakov 
Malik and the U.S.’s acerbic Ambassa- 
dor John Scali broke into a nasty public 
spat. In a shrewd parliamentary maneu- 
ver, Malik tried to get certain changes 
he favored incorporated in a revised text 
of a report by Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim on the U.N. force. Scali, who 
thought that he had reached agreement 
with Malik on the report in a behind- 
the-scenes huddle, was apoplectic. 
“Breach of faith!” he shouted, shaking 
his finger at Malik, as other delegates 
watched in stunned dismay. “Non- 
sense!” Malik shouted back. As a result 
of the bickering, the U.N. was stalled 
—until agreement was reached late last 


week—in trying to dispatch additional 
troops for the emergency force in the 
Middle East. Said one U.N. observer: 
“Deétente’s got off toa very wobbly start. 
The cracks are showing everywhere.” 

More telling, perhaps, was the treat- 
ment in the Soviet press of President 
Nixon, who, for an American politician, 
has hitherto been afforded extraordi- 
nary deference. After the U.S. military 
alert, an unusually blunt statement by 
Tass accused Washington of “absurd” 
reports about the Soviet military alert in- 
tended to “intimidate” the U.S.S.R. So- 
viet newspapers, which had virtually ig- 
nored “Vatergatski,” even began hinting 
to the Russian public that Nixon might 
not survive in office. 

Soviet commentators, however, have 





stopped short of painting the Middle 
East dispute as a fracture in detente. In- 
deed, Brezhnev would appear to have 
as much riding on the policy as Nixon. 
One reason is that the Soviet leaders 
never perceived détente as an all-inclu- 
sive mood of relaxation, much as the 
West would like to see that develop, but 
as a policy option to be applied in areas 
of mutual interest. For the moment, 
those areas, in Russian eyes, are 1) the 
reduction of NATO and Warsaw Pact 
forces in Europe and 2) the expansion 
of Soviet-American trade. 

Test for the Allies. As it happened, 
the Vienna conference on reduction of 
forces was just getting under way, and 
the détente crisis could hardly have 
come at a worse moment for the allies. 
The arms talks are viewed as a litmus 
of Soviet intentions: How far is Mos- 
cow willing to go in pulling back part 
of its huge army poised on the border 
of Western Europe in order to relax ten- 
sions? The talks will also be a test of 
whether the Atlantic Alliance has the 
cohesion and strength to engage in a 
long, hard and potentially divisive ne- 
gotialing process without splintering 
into rival factions. 

The other side of the coin is that 
the Russians are desperately anxious for 
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reveal the world to you as you 
have never seen it before. 

Slim, graceful, balancing 
lightly in your hand at only 24 
ounces, this remarkable pack- 
age of more than 200 transistors, 
elegantly wrapped in top-grain 
leather, scarcely hints at the 
wonders it can perform. 


What you do. 


One motion and the camera’s 
open, ready at a finger’s touch to 
propel picture after picture into 
your hands. 

Just frame, focus and touch 
the red electric shutter button. 
Your picture is automatically 
ejected in less than 2 seconds, to 
time itself and develop into a 
color photograph of a depth and 
brilliance unparalleled in ama- 
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just an interesting hobby, can 
now become a spontaneous and 
recurring pleasure in your daily 
life. 
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cludes more technological ad- 
vancements than any other 
consumer product in the world 
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last exposure. 
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American trade and technology. Even 
as military alarms were being sounded 
round the world, U.S. oilmen, paradox- 
ically, were mounting a $20 million dis- 
play of oil- and gas-extraction equip- 
ment in Moscow. American technicians 
estimate that Soviet drilling and extrac- 
tion equipment lags 15 years behind US. 
technology in the field. Thus it was nov- 
el but not really surprising to find the So- 
viet press berating Washington's diplo- 
matic actions at the same time that it 
was wistfully quoting American busi- 
nessmen as favoring “the liquidation of 
trade barriers” with the Soviet Union. 

The events of the past two weeks 
made any quick agreement by Congress 
to Soviet trade concessions more remote 
than ever. Last week Peter Flanigan, 
chief White House adviser on foreign 
economic policy, asked Congress tem- 
porarily to drop trade legislation that 
would grant the Russians most-favored- 
nation status. The move for delay was 
partly a face-saving gesture, both for the 
Administration and Moscow. A Senate 
amendment sponsored by Senator Hen- 
ry Jackson, tying MFN to free emigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union, had seemed 
embarrassingly certain of passage. 

No Love Affair. The delay is likely 
to inspire many members of Congress 
to a closer examination of whether pref- 
erential trade advantages to the Soviets 
—that is, credits and advanced technol- 
ogy—are in the USS. interest. “Trade 
should be seen, and I think now it will 
be seen, as a straight trade-off,” says 
Morton Halperin, senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution and a former Na- 
tional Security Council member. “What 
can we get for those concessions?” 

Once the Middle East situation has 
subsided, it is likely that détente as a 
whole will also be viewed in a some- 
what more cautious and realistic light, 
at least in Washington. “Most people 
think of détente as a love affair,” ob- 
serves former U.S. Ambassador to Mos- 
cow Averell Harriman, 81, who has no 
use for the word. “It isn’t that. It just 
means that a few things have been set- 
tled. The trouble with Nixon is that he 
blows up his successes too high, and then 
he has to create a crisis to get back to ba- 
sics again.” 

There seems no reason why agree- 
ments already struck for Soviet-Amer- 
ican cooperation in space, medicine and 
other research should be adversely af- 
fected by superpower conflict. More- 
over, the continuing threat of a nuclear 
confrontation suggests the need for even 
limited efforts to strike new safeguards. 
Marshall Shulman. director of Columbia 
University’s Russian Institute, thinks 
that the Middle East can serve as a good 
case study for charting future tensions. 
“The progress of détente is limited. It's 
going to be a zigzag course with episodes 
of tension. The basic question is: To 
what extent did some restraints hold? 
Détente does not mean that the Rus- 
sians won't press an advantage, but how 
far they will go without straining the 
relationship.” 
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THAILAND 


The Caretaker Premier 


“I still feel as if 'm dreaming,” said 
Thailand’s Premier Sanya Dharmasakti 
last week. “Give me some time so I can 
wake up.” Sanya’s bewilderment was 
understandable. Three weeks ago, he 
was hastily installed in the Premier's va- 
cant seat when a revolt of Thai students 
(TIME, Oct. 29) prompted King Bhumi- 
bol Adulyadej to oust and exile Gen- 
eral Thanom Kittikachorn, General 
Praphas Charusathiara and Colonel 
Narong Kittikachorn—the unpopular 
military trio that had ruled Thailand. 
Like most of his countrymen, Sanya, for- 
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THAILAND'S PREMIER SANYA 
Time to wake up. 


merly rector of Thammasat University, 
has only gradually recovered from the 
shock of that brief revolution, which saw 
scores of Thai students gunned down in 
the streets of Bangkok by government 
security forces. 

Well aware that he heads merely a 
caretaker government, Sanya waited un- 
til last week before taking any kind of 
decisive action. To the delight of the 
populace, he froze the assets of the three 
exiled officers and began a probe of their 
extensive real estate holdings and myr- 
iad bank accounts. Most of the new Pre- 
mier’s activity, though, has been less 
dramatic—directing the planning of a 
new constitution for the country and the 
elections that he has promised to hold 
within nine months. 

Drafting a constitution—a task San- 
ya has entrusted to a broad-based com- 
mittee of judges, lawyers and law pro- 
fessors—will not be all that easy. Any 
new political charter for Thailand must 
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assign an important role to its very pop- 
ular King, even though Bhumibol per- 
sonally desires little political power. (In 
fact, the King has hinted that he is even 
uncomfortable about the role he was 
forced to play in ousting the former lead- 
ers.) A new constitution must not only 
exclude the military from politics but 
must also create a government so stable 
that the military will not be tempted to 
overthrow it. Moreover. the members of 
the new national Parliament must be se- 
lected in a way that will not confuse the 
politically unsophisticated peasantry. 
Above all, the constitution must find 
some method of preventing the growth 
of dozens of tiny political factions and 
splinter groups, which paralyzed Thai- 
land’s previous attempts at parliamen- 
tary government. 

Sanya’s cautious pace and his con- 
centration on the constitution have ir- 
ritated Bangkok’s newspapers. Now that 
they have complete freedom, they have 
become vocal and critical. The papers 
have chided the Premier for doing little 
to help Thailand’s sluggish economy. 
curb soaring inflation and eliminate 
rampant corruption. The English-lan- 
guage Bangkok Post complained that in 
slum areas of the capital, police services 
have deteriorated so badly that “robbery 
and violence are at a level which 
can only remind one of New York and 
Chicago.” 

Fear of Reprisal. The students 
voice a different complaint. They wor- 
ry that Sanya, a gentle, scholarly Bud- 
dhist who studied law in London, may 
not be able to keep the ambitious young 
Narong from returning to power. Lead- 
ers of the twelve-man executive of the 
National Student Center of Thailand, 
which organized most of the demonstra- 
tions against the Thanom regime, are 
so afraid of reprisals from the military 
that they sleep in a different house each 
night. Explained one student leader 
“Colonel Narong still has his followers 
We don't want to go out in the dark 
night alone.” There were so many ru- 
mors that the ousted leaders were about 
to return that Defense Minister Dawee 
Chuliasapya had to refute them at a 
press conference: “Are you really afraid 
of them? Why be afraid of two or three 
people when demonstrations can be 
staged by huge waves of people?” 

Despite the fears of a possible mil- 
itary coup, the students still remain sol- 
idly committed to Sanya. “We must 
give the government time to work,” ob- 
served Prasarn Triratvorakul, a Student 
Center leader. Because three university 
rectors and one dean now sit in the Cab- 
inet, the students have an unprecedent- 
ed line of communication into the new 
government. This easy access seems to 
overwhelm some of them. Reflecting 
the modesty and caution that marked 
the students’ revolution, Prasarn re- 
marked: “We are being listened to. But 
if our ideas get too radical, then the gov- 
ernment should stop listening. We don't 
want the government to recognize us 
too much.” 
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Honorable Settlement 


In a face-saving deal likely to raise 
incredulous eyebrows in both countries. 
South Korea and Japan last week moved 
to bury the affair of Kim Dae Jung. The 
case involved the leading opposition 
spokesman, whose abduction from a To- 
kyo hotel room had been eroding ties be- 
tween the two countries for the past 
three months 

After a week of intensive negotia- 
uons, South Korea dispatched Prime 
Minister Kim Jong Pil to Japan to bow 
and offer an apology for the kidnaping to 
Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka, Under 
the terms of the compromise, the gov- 
ernment of President Chung Hee Park 
conceded that the chief “suspect” in the 
kidnaping was Kim Dong Woon, the 
former first secretary of the Korean em- 
bassy in Tokyo and a suspected agent of 
South Korea’s Central Intelligence 
Agency. South Korea, though, insisted 
that whatever Kim Dong Woon might 
have done was not in any way an Official 
act, but entirely private. That distinction 
was essential to the compromise. The 
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government of Prime Minister Tanaka 
had stated earlier that Japanese sover- 
eignty would have been violated only if 
it turned out that the kidnaping was an 
“official” act of the Seoul government. 

As for Kim Dae Jung, Korea’s For- 
eign Minister said that he had been freed 
from protective custody in Seoul. South 
Korea would waive any action against 
Kim for past activities if he did not re- 
peat his “crimes”—presumably public 
Opposition to the Park regime 

Passing Blame. The deal reflected 
the eagerness of both governments to 
end the affair, if only for economic rea- 
sons. The South Koreans are heavily de- 
pendent on the Japanese economically, 
while the Japanese were getting jittery 
about their vast investments ($350 mil- 
lion) in South Korea, which are now 
greater than those of the U.S. The set- 
tlement cleared the way for a long- 
delayed ministerial conference to decide 
on new Japanese aid commitments. 
Moreover, it allowed the Park regime 
to pass the blame to an expendable un- 
derling, and permitted the Japanese 
government to find “cause for congrat- 
ulation” that “the victim of the crime 
has regained his freedom.” 


MOURNERS AT ANNIVERSARY MEMORIAL 


The Curious Rehabilitation of Diem 


Ten years after his murder in a 
bloody military coup, the memory of 
South Viet Nam’s President Ngo 
Dinh Diem last week stirred a cu- 
rious nostalgia in Saigon. About 3,000 
Diem supporters marched to the 
city’s Victorian cathedral to attend 
a memorial service, then moved on 
toa nearby cemetery where Diem lies 
buried under an inconspicuous con- 
crete slab. Gongs tolled. Drums 
thumped. Buddhist monks intoned 
prayers. Two Catholic bands played 
the national anthem. 





President Nguyen Van Thieu, 
who had backed Diem’s overthrow, 
helped defray the costs of the com- 
memoration with a $1,000 contribu- 
tion, presumably in hopes of using 
the incipient Diem cult to solidify 
non-Communist ranks within the 
country. He is in no danger of being 
overthrown as Diem was. But grow- 
ing economic problems at home, 
along with the continuing threat of 
a North Vietnamese military offen- 
sive, mean Thieu needs all the help 
he can get. 
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IRELAND 
The Canny Copter Caper 


The length and breadth of Ireland 
No finer sight to see, 

The day the Provie birdie 
Released the Mountjoy three 


A new little ditty is now being sung 
in Catholic pubs all over Northern Ire- 
land. It is also burning the ears of Irish 
Prime Minister Liam Cosgrave, as well 
it might. Last week the militant Pro- 
visional wing of the Irish Republican 
Army pulled a canny caper in down- 
town Dublin that made a mockery of 
Cosgrave’s get-tough policy on the 
LR.A 

At 3:35 p.m., the shuffling exercise 
routine in Mountjoy Prison was noisily 
disturbed when a helicopter suddenly 
settled in the yard, scattering prisoners 
in all directions. One Mountjoy warder 
thought it was a surprise visit from De- 
fense Minister Patrick Donegan, who is 
fond of helihopping round the country. 
Instead, a masked man stepped down 
and trained a gun on the guards as three 
prisoners bolted forward and scrambled 
into the cabin of the chopper, which then 
whirred away. Freed in the daring day- 
time snatch, which took only a minute, 
were three top Provisionals: Seamus 
Twomey, 54, the former Provo chief of 
staff; Kevin Mallon, 35, a commander 
of LR.A. units on the border; and Joe 
O'Hagan, 50, a top Provo gunrunner. 

Prime Minister Cosgrave was said 
to be “severely shocked by the esca- 
pade,” particularly since his eight- 
month-old government had boasted that 
its tight security and tough crackdowns 
had kept the Provo gunmen under con- 
trol. The opposition Fianna Fail Party 
immediately blasted the government for 
its “incompetence in security matters.” 

Overt Step. The operation had 
been meticulously planned. According 
to police, the first overt step was taken 
two days before the breakout when a 
young man with an American accent, 
calling himself “Mr. Leonard,” arranged 
to rent an Alouette II helicopter from 
Dublin’s Irish Helicopters Ltd. It would 
be used, he explained, to photograph his- 
torical sites near Dublin 

Instead of snapping pictures, Leon- 
ard instructed Pilot Thompson Boyes to 
land at an isolated field located in the 
village of Stradbally. Leonard then bolt- 
ed away as two armed, masked men ap- 
proached. One gunman climbed aboard 
and ordered the pilot to fly to Mountjoy 
Prison. After the prisoners were liber- 
ated, the copter put down on a deserted 
race track outside Dublin; the LR.A 
men sped off in a hijacked taxi 

At week’s end, despite a massive po- 
lice and army manhunt, the escapees 
had not been found. To add insult to in- 
jury, the daring jailbreak cost the LR.A 
not a penny. Irish Helicopters Ltd. had 
rented the Alouette to the mysterious 

Mr. Leonard” without asking for any 
advance payment 
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CANADA 


Non to Separatism 


“This will be the most important 
election in Canada’s history,” declared 
Quebec Premier Robert Bourassa. Hy- 
perbole aside, last week’s Quebec elec- 
tions did involve something less paro- 
chial than the issues that normally 
dominate the politics of provincial Can- 
ada, At stake: whether Quebec would re- 
main in the Canadian confederation or 
opt out. 

When the returns were in, Bouras- 
sa’s Liberal Party had buried the sep- 
aratist opposition, winning 102 out of 
110 seats in the assembly. Despite the 
landslide, the separatist Parti Québécois 
did score a victory of sorts. By winning 
Six seats, it became the official oppo- 
sition in the assembly and gained about 
30% of the total popular vote. 

Secession from predominantly Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada—or separatism 
—has been an issue in Quebec for more 
than two centuries. But only in the past 
decade has it emerged as a potent po- 
litical force. In the 1970 election, the 
péquistes (for the initials P.Q. in Parti 
Québécois) won 23.7% of the vote and 
seven seats in the assembly. In 1970 a 
separatist terror organization called the 
Front de Libération du Québec (F.L.Q.) 
kidnaped the British trade commission- 
er and murdered Pierre Laporte, the 
Liberal Party’s Labor Minister. Otta- 
wa's response was blunt: it imposed near 
martial law under the War Measures 
Act, and the Montreal streets were pa- 
trolled by helmeted troops. 

Although the F.L.Q. violence dimin- 
ished after the government crackdown, 
separatism—and the problems that gave 
it birth—remained. Many French- 
speaking Quebeckers still saw them- 
selves as what Separatist Theoretician 
Pierre Valliéres acidly calls “the white 
niggers of Canada.” They are still paid 
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LEVESQUE & WEEPING SUPPORTER 


less than English-speaking Canadians, 
in a province whose economy is con- 
trolled by English interests. 

Since 1968, the Parti Québécois has 
been led by René Lévesque, 51, a bril- 
liant journalist who left the Liberals be- 
cause of their strong support of feder- 
alism. Although the péquistes enlisted an 
impressive array of French-Canadian 
intellectuals as assembly candidates, the 
momentum of the campaign gradually 
swung to the Liberals, whose slogan, 
Bourassa construit (Bourassa builds), 
was a not too veiled hint that Lévesque 
destroys. 

Sigh of Relief. Separatism, warned 
Bourassa, would force Quebec to create 
a new currency, which would immedi- 
ately lose value in relation to the Ca- 
nadian dollar. This was the single most 
devastating attack against the Parti 
Québécois. The Liberals were also 
helped by their undeniably good eco- 
nomic record. In Bourassa’s 3% years 
as Premier, his government had created 
a vast social welfare program—includ- 
ing free medical and dental care—with- 
out raising taxes. New industries were 
blossoming. and unemployment had 
dropped from 10% to less than 6% 

Outside Quebec, politicians, regard- 
less of party affiliation, heaved a sigh of 
relief when returns indicated a resound- 
ing defeat for the Parti Québécois. Said 
a satisfied Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau. who heads the national Lib- 
eral Party: “Quebeckers prefer Canada 
to separatism.” 

Shaken by the margin of their defeat 
—they had expected to win at least 20 
seats— Parti Québécois leaders last week 
locked themselves into a series of strat- 
egy meetings as they tried to determine 
where they can go from here. “There 
will always be a next time,” said 
Lévesque before a crowd of weeping par- 
ty members on election night. But then 
he added morosely: “I don’t know when 
and I don’t know how.” 
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You have good reasons 
to apply for a BankAmericard right now. 


WO) re” 


In the weeks ahead you'll find plenty 
of good uses for BankAmericard. 

BankAmericard makes it easy to 
avoid the Christmas rush. You can shop 
early, then make one convenient 
payment, or spread your payments over 
several months. 

If unexpected year-end expenses come 
along, this added flexibility is a big help. 


You'll find BankAmericard welcomed 
in stores of all kinds, and all sizes. When 
a perfect gift catches your eye, you'll 
always be ready with BankAmericard. 

It’s safer than cash, easier than 
checks, and you get a complete record 
of your holiday expenses. 

BankAmericard also can be 
convenient for holiday entertaining, for 





quick cash advances, and as personal 
identification. And it's especially helpful 
in case of an emergency, at home or away. 

Why not get your card in time for 
the Christmas season? Just stop in at any 
BankAmericard bank (you don’t have 
to be a regular banking customer). 

Apply now, and add to your 
enjoyment of the holidays. 









How far 


does 70¢ go 
when you 








dial direct on 





weekends? 


New York to Los Angeles. 

San Francisco to Washington, D.C. 
Miami to Spokane. 

Atlanta to Reno. 


Any weekend, for 70¢ plus tax (less for shorter distances), you 

can dial your own three-minute out-of-state call to anywhere in 

the U.S. except Alaska and Hawaii. The rate is good any Saturday 
from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., any Sunday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. We're talking 
about station-to-station calls completed from a home or office phone 
without operator assistance. Also calls placed with an operator L Dist is th ; 
from those same phones where direct dialing facilities are not eee ob " a —— 
available. Dial-direct rates do not apply to person-to-person, coin, est thing to being there. 
hotel-guest, credit-card, or collect calls, or to calls charged to another 

number, because an operator must assist on such calls. So this 

weekend, every weekend, dial it yourself and save. 


Quick to hop on the Watergate wag- 
on, Columbia Records corralled the Sen- 
ate select committee chairman to make 
a record for them called Senator Sam 
at Home. Result: a coup running over 
with homilies. Bloviating through 77 
years of memories, Sam Ervin laces his 
bourbon with saccharin and recites his 
favorite lyrics—Grow Tall My Son and 
Through the Years. Moving to sterner 
stuff (our national anthem, the First 
Amendment and Rudyard Kipling’s ode 
to the governing class: “If you can keep 
your head when all about you/ Are los- 
ing theirs”), Uncle Sam then opines that 
the King James Bible is the best “road 
map to travel by through this world.” 
Finally he pays tribute to his wife Mar- 
garet, declaring: “I’ve had the same girl 
walking beside me for 49 years and she’s 
never made a misstep during all that 
time.” 

. 

Succumbing to the Ten Best syn- 
drome, Feminist Gloria Steinem totied 
up her list of liberated men for Today's 
Health magazine. Her choices: the late 
Senator Robert Kennedy (he listened to 
women), Economist John Kenneth Gal- 
braith (he changed his mind about 
women), Crusader Ralph Nader (he is in- 
terested in issues regardless of their pro- 
genitors’ gender), Congresswoman Bel- 
la’s husband Martin Abzug (he is 
supportive), Athlete Rafer Johnson (he 
is gentle). There were also the farm 
workers’ Cesar Chavez (for his belief in 
nonviolence), Swedish Prime Minister 
Olof Palme (he said if there is hope for 
peace, it lies in depolarizing sex roles), 
Franklin Thomas (president of Brook- 
lyn’s Bedford-Stuyvesant restoration 
project), U.S. Congressman Ron Dellums 
(he appeals to a coalition of have-nots) 
and Black Panther Bobby Seale, who 
made the pantheon with his statement 
that “real manhood depends on the sub- 
jugation of no one.” 

. 

One Jew the Russians seem deter- 
mined to keep around is Valery Panov, 
35, once a leading dancer with the Ki- 
rov Ballet. In March 1972, Panov ap- 
plied for exit visas for himself and his 
wife Galena, 24, to emigrate to Israel 
Reaction was vicious and immediate 
Panov was dismissed from the Kirov, 
while Galena was demoted from soloist 
to the corps de ballet. Since then, Pa- 
nov has been continually harassed. His 
phone has been cut off, he can receive 
no mail from abroad, and he has been 
roughed up by the secret police. Now 
confined to the city of Leningrad, the Pa- 
novs said last week that they had gone 
on a hunger strike “to the end.” In New 
York, an emergency committee, includ- 
ing Mike Nichols, Beverly Sills, Joanne 
Woodward and Hal Prince, has set out 
to use concern over the Panovs’ fate to 
influence the Russians to release them 
One obvious leverage point is the pro- 
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posed 1974 visit of the Kirov Ballet to 


the U.S., which could be boycotted by = 


an aroused public 
s 

Prima Ballerina Margot Fonteyn, 54, 
will need all her poise to stay in the spot- 
light at the gala benefit in Manhattan 
for Washington, D.C.’s National Ballet 
next week. Appearing as Princess Au- 
rora in a sequence from Sleeping Beau- 
ty, Fonteyn will be supported by a quar- 
tet of amateur ballerinas but profession- 
al scene-stealers: Film Star Paulette 
Goddard, 62. as the Queen, TV Panelist 
Arlene Francis, 65, as the Lilac Fairy, 
Broadway Dancer Gwen Verdon, 47, as 
a comical Little Red Ridinghood, and 
Actress Julie Newmar, 38, as the White 
Cat. Newmar rises to a majestic 6 ft. 10 
in. on her toes, towering over her Na- 
tional Ballet partner Dean Badolato, § 
ft. 4 in. Said Julie regretfully, “I want- 
ed John Lindsay to partner me. After 
all, he’s done everything else.” Instead, 
the mayor was recruited to help carry 


onstage the White Cat, who will be seat- § 


ed on a cushion, purring 
. 

Assembled for a kaffeeklatsch on 
Barbara Walters’ syndicated television 
show Not for Women Only were three 
bestselling authors and their analyst. 
Jacqueline Susann (Once /s Not Enough), 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr. (Breakfast of Cham- 
pions), Alex Comfort (The Joy of Sex) 
and New York Times Book Reviewer 
Christopher Lehmann-Haupt partici- 
pated in what turned out to be a brisk 
round of alternate back-patting and one- 
upmanship. Susann gushed to Vonnegut, 
who replaced her at the top of the lists: 
“I'm your No. | fan. People expect us 
to be enemies. We're not.” Lehmann- 
Haupt reminded the authors that the 
Bible and the Boy Scout manual are 
still the alltime big sellers, but Com- 
fort retaliated with: “The Joy of Sex is 
quite possibly the most frequently sto- 
len book in all of history.” Vonnegut 
said he knew why: “I think it has a beau- 
tiful plot.” 

. 

The child star of Lolita, now a post- 
nymphet of 27, had to be hospitalized 
briefly on the eve of her wedding. Sue 
Lyon’s ailment: strep throat and fatigue 
brought on by the hassles of arranging 
her marriage to a Colorado State pris- 
oner, who is serving 40 years for second- 
degree murder and aggravated robbery 
Sue first met Gary (“Cotton”) Adamson, 
33, in 1970, when she visited a friend 
who was sharing Gary's cell ina Los An- 
geles County jail. Now she plans to cam- 
paign for prison reform, specifically for 
prisoners’ conjugal rights. As she puts 
it, “God said to procreate. The prison 
system is going against the Bible.” 


PRISON REFORMER SUE LYON 
VISITS CONVICT FIANCE ADAMSON 


HM BRYSON 








New White House Blast 


After his April 30 television address 
announcing the departures of H.R. Hal- 
deman, John Ehrlichman, Richard 
Kleindienst and John Dean from his 
Administration, a chastened Richard 
Nixon paid a surprise visit to the White 
House briefing room. There he told star- 
tled reporters to “continue to give me 
hell every time you think I’m wrong.” 
That truce flag fluttered only briefly, and 
now hostilities between the Administra- 
tion and the press are more intense than 
ever. Nixon’s Oct. 26 outburst at TV’s 
“outrageous, vicious, distorted report- 
ing” was quickly echoed last week by 
his staff, in-laws and friends. 





CBS'S CRONKITE INTERVIEWING COX 
Lobbing the ball slowly? 


White House Speechwriter Patrick 
Buchanan said that legislation is need- 
ed “to break the power of the networks.” 
Deputy Press Secretary Gerald Warren 
chided CBs and NBC for their handling 
of the latest story on the ITT antitrust 
case. On NBC’s Today, Son-in-Law Da- 
vid Eisenhower said that the “irrespon- 
sibility” of news reporting “has been 
matched by the irresponsibility of the 
people they may quote.” 

In some respects, the choice of TV 
as a prime target was puzzling. TV news, 
for one thing, has lagged well behind 
newspapers and magazines in investi- 
gating Watergate. Also, after the initial 
assaults by Spiro Agnew, TV generally 
has backed away from exposé documen- 
taries. What the Administration may re- 
sent is the networks’ ability to serve as 
a giant megaphone for unfavorable sto- 
ries that originate in print 


78 


In substantive terms, the Adminis- 
tration can cite precious few examples 
of what it sees as TV's “distorted re- 
porting.” Appearing on the Dick Cavert 
Show last week, Chicago Daily News 
Correspondent Peter Lisagor said 
“We've been trying since that Friday 
night press conference to get a bill of 
particulars, specify what was distorted, 
what was hysterical, what was vicious 
And about the only thing that we can 
come up with so far is that Walter Cron- 
kite quoted Hanoi radio one time as say- 
ing the President was out of his senses.” 

Indeed, Cronkite figures prominent- 
ly in the Administration's current offen- 
sive. While Nixon has declined to name 
names, the White House Communica- 
tions Director, Ken Clawson, 
seemed to be speaking for the 
boss when he attacked Cron- 
kite’s interview with deposed 
Special Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox on the Evening News. “It 
was the biggest softball inter- 
view I've ever heard,” Clawson 
complained. “He lobbed the ball 
slowly down the middle of the 
plate, stood there with a half- 
smile on his mustachioed face 
while Cox knocked every one 
over the fence. It was a case of 
the interviewee being ten times 
more intelligent than the inter- 
viewer.” Clawson also rapped 
the anchorman’s selection of in- 
terview subjects: “Cronkite has 
done only three interviews this 
year—Archie Cox, John Dean 
and Daniel Ellsberg. Some bal- 
ance, huh?” (The Ellsberg seg- 
ment was actually aired on June 
23, 1971; late last week Cron- 
kite added new Special Prosecu- 
tor Leon Jaworski to this year’s 
tally.) 

Cronkite blames this alleged 
imbalance squarely on the Ad- 
ministration. “We couldn't get 
anybody from the White House 
to come on our program,” he said in an 
interview with TIME. “We made numer- 
ous requests to Haldeman, Ehrlichman. 
others, including the President himself 
They could have sat there and hit my 
marshmallows as far as they liked.’ 
Cronkite added that he seeks no fight 
with his White House critics: “They've 
got a right to their opinions on our news 
judgments, no matter how erroneous, 
vindictive or personal those opinions 
are.” 

The controversy reflects the long- 
held White House conviction that the 
nation’s airwaves are in enemy hands 
One White House official even blamed 
television for the public outcry over the 
Cox firing: “All three networks kept put- 
ting on people saying, “The public will 
detest this,” blatantly calling for the pub- 
lic to respond. It was manufactured fer- 
vor.” Hadn't the Administration often 
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manufactured its own fervor, arranging 
for bogus telegrams and letters of sup- 
port to flood the White House? “That 
was different,” the official replied. “That 
fervor was stirred up covertly; this ef- 
fort was done on the tube, appealing di- 
rectly to the people.” 

That distinction is astonishing on a 
number of counts. The networks could 
hardly be blamed for the dearth of re- 
sponsible people eager to support the 
President on the Cox dismissal; even 
many Republicans were critical on that 
issue. And the notion that it was TV’s re- 
porting of the act, rather than the act it- 
self, that caused the furor underscores a 
basic White House misconception about 
journalism’s role 

Far Cry. Last week the White House 
did issue point-by-point refutations of 
two damaging stories; that was a far cry 
from the blanket bombast that charac- 
terized its responses to earlier Watergate 
disclosures. But how much Nixon per- 
sonally knows about the real quality of 
the news coverage of him is uncertain 
He is said to depend largely on a daily di- 
gest of print and TV stories prepared 
by Buchanan’s office. (Judging by how 
often Nixon is offended by news items. 
his dependence on Buchanan’s synopses 
may be a myth.) These summaries are 
kept private, but some do surface. Press 
Critic Ben Bagdikian recently checked 
one 1971 briefing against tapes and tran- 
scripts of that day’s news. He reported 
last week that Buchanan’s summary was 
curiously free of public anti- Nixon com- 
mentary and that the outline was rid- 
dled with factual errors 

Bagdikian concluded that the sum- 
mary “is filled with error for which 
major news organizations would fire a 
reporter, Yet it is precisely the practi- 
tioners of this slovenly and misleading 
reporting who for five years have been 
lecturing the American press on accu- 
racy, fairness and balance.” As Bagdi- 
kian himself has often pointed out, jour- 
nalism’s record for fairness and 
accuracy is hardly perfect. Further, the 
networks do wield immense power. But 
the Nixon Administration has yet to 
make a case that it has been systemat- 
ically abused by the press 


Old White House Mood 


It was the fall of 1969 and the White 
House staff had a problem. During one 
30-day period, President Nixon had 
bombarded his aides with 21 separate 
memos on unfavorable press coverage 
of his Administration. His demands that 
subordinates somehow quell offending 
journalists and generate more pleasing 
reportage and commentary set off a 
frantic scramble. In a memo to H.R 
Haldeman, Jeb Stuart Magruder com- 


plained that “this continual daily 
attempt to get the media” was 
“very unfruitful and wasteful of 
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Now —a unique experience 


neconos fOr lovers of the arts 


TIME-LIFE RECORDS 


RICHARD WAGNERS “RING 


presents 


This unparalleled 4-opera cycle, especially produced for stereo 
with a “dream” cast, orchestra, and conductor, is offered here in 
an extraordinary TIME-LIFE presentation that unlocks its secrets 
and brings out allits majestic beauty. The result is a peak cultural 
experience in home enjoyment of the arts. 


Prove it to yourself by accepting the complete package shown 
on the next page for FREE 10-DAY EXAMINATION 


You are invited toenjoy tree tor lO days an extraor 
dinary cultural adventure 








fou will receive the first of four linked music 
dramas by Richard Wagner. as Part | of the 
grandest operatic work of all time, “The Ring 
of the Nibelung” And with it, you will receive 
background material which make the music and 
characters come alive with startling vividness 
power, and meaning right in your living room 

Like the literature of Shakespeare and the art 
of Michelangelo, the music-drama of Wagner is 
au towering artistic achievement that should be 
an essential part of your cultural experience 

Yet. surprisingly enough. many people who 
zenuinely enjoy good music have never dis 
covered the sheer listening enjoyment of 
Wagner's greatest work The Ring of the 
Nibelung” It has been difficult to find and 
collect satisfactory recordings of the complete 
work, and equally difficult to know how to 
approach this fascinating but intricate master 


piece 


Wagner Made Irresistible 
Now. thanks to TIME-LIFE RECORDS, a once 
in-a-lifetime combination of the arts of compos- 
ing, conducting, performing, recording. writing 
and publishing is opening up the enjoyment ot 
The Ring” to a wider audience of music lovers 


Took 7 Years to Record 

The centerpiece of this superlative presentation 
of “The Ring” is a remarkable series of record 
ings by London Records that took seven years 
to complete. Instead of trying merely to record 
existing productions on the operatic stage, an 
inspired producer obtained permission from 
London Records to produce the entire work 
exclusively for stereo recording 


Internationally Acclaimed 
This recorded production of “The Ring” has won 
unprecedented international acclaim. Wrote 
Paul Hume of The Washington Post, “London's 
cycle is not merely a landmark in the history of 
the musical art but represents the art and science 
of recording at its greatest” And the English 








hi-fi publication, The Gramophone, called the 
TIME-LIFE presentation “an enterprise that will 


leave its mark for more than a generation 


What is “The Ring”? 

The Ring” is a revolutionary form embodying 
Wagner's ideal of a “total art work the intri 
cate fusion of the arts of drama. singing. and 
symphonic music that thrills and involves the 
listener 

It tells of a magic ring forged from the gold 
treasure stolen from the Rhine-maidens by a 
dwarf or Ni 





elung., making him master of the 
world. of the curse the dwarf put on the ring 
when he is tricked out of it by Wotan. chief of 
the gods. of the ill-fated romance between 
Siegmunde and Sieglinde. son and daughter of 
Wotan. and the adventures of their heroic off 
spring. Siegfried 





It is a story that runs the gamut of human 
emouons from love to hate, adoration to envy 
forgiveness to implacable anger It deals with 
the basest of human actions. such as sadism 
zreed for power and go'd, vengeance, as well 
as the most lofty, such as courage, heroism 
sacrifice, pure love And all expressed in music 
of such dazzling splendor and richness that it 
has never been surpassed 


The Miracle of Stereo Recording 

Wagner s libretto and score call for many special 
effects which even the most ambitious opera 
company finds impossible to stage. Only in the 
recording studio can there be created so con 
vincingly the illusion of the Rhine-maidens 
swimming to and fro, or a tenor changing sud 
denly into a baritone as Siegfried pretends to 
innhilde 





be someone else wooing his fair E 


And where Wagner's score calls for six harps 
for the Rainbow Bridge music, there are six 
harps (almost never heard in an opera house) 
Instead of the usual offstage clanking sound 
effects for the sound of the dwarfs hammering 
gold, eighteen real anvils were used 


For Donner’s hammer striking the rock, a 
special steel sheet twenty feet by five feet was 
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An irreverent contemporary 
view of the master 


structed, hung. and struck by two strong 
men. For Hagen’s horn call and the answering 
calls, the score indicates steerhorns, most 
orchestras use trombones but this time special 
steerhorns were fashioned by an old instrument 
maker And for a horn call by a different char 
acter, Switzerland was combed for a huge 
elongated horn about 15 feet in length. still used 
in the Alps to summon cattle over long distances 


The All-Star Cast 


The most illustrious operatic cast ever assembled 
on one ‘stage was hand-picked for this special 
production. It includes virtuoso performances 
by Birgit Nilsson, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Hans Hotter, and George 
London. Two legendary stars, Kirsten Flagstad 
and Joan Sutherland, consented to sing relatively 
minor roles simply to participate in this historic 
event. “When Flagstad sang her first line’ the 
producer recalls, “the entire orchestra turned 
around to gaze in amazement, so extraordinary 
was the authority and power of her voice 


And the musical world generally agrees with 
the appraisal of the producer that the conductor 
Sir Georg Solu. is the great Wagner conductor 


(continued on next page) 














Ano 





ortunity to enjoy the 


achievement of all time in 
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of our time’ For ten years he was Musical 
Director of London's Covent Garden Opera. He 
is now Conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and Advisor to the Paris Opera. He 
is the only conductor to have won nine awards 
of the French Grand Prix du D. 





The Choice of the Vienna Philharmonic 
The use of the Vienna Philharmonic for all 
four operas, over a seven year period, provides 
an extraordinary artistic unity and texture for 
the entire work. “No other orchestra in the world 
can approach the Vienna Philharmonic when it 


comes to what an orchestra is about) writes the 





producer, “the sense or instinct throug 


gh which 


suddenly a hundred men become a single musical 





instrument of infinite flexibility It is the single 


most precious jewel in the heritage of orchestral 


performance in Europe 


Following the Story Made Easy 
Following the story is made easy by a booklet 
for each opera, containi a synopsis of the 


story and a German/English 





lel transl 









tion. Thus to the sheer musi 


added the excitement of Wagner's powerfu 


enjoyment is 


infolding plot 


To tell his story, Wagner devised his own 


musical language of melodic themes or 





motifs, which identify characters, elements 0 
thts and moods. In 


The Ring” which 


Nature, and recurring th 








the 3-record Introduction 
s included in the first shipment, a noted n 





sicologist identifies all of these motifs, pives 
you musical examples. and shows you how 


they are blended and developed 


3 Bound Volumes of Rich Background 
Your enjoyment will be further enhanced by 
knowing more about the work, the composer 
life. and the fascinating inside story of the 


includes a 





production. The first shipment a 
unique boxed set of three handsome library 
volumes, splendidly illustrated and with covers 


stamped in gold 


1. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, "The Perfect 
Wagnerite.’ Delightful, impudent essays on “The 


Ring” presenting his own social interpretation of 





the dwarfs as the ill-treated laboring classes 





the giants as skilled artis: ad the gods as 





uns 





the privileged ruling cla 


2. RICHARD WAGNER: THE MAN, HIS 
MIND, AND HIS MUSIC, by Robert W. Gutman. 
A frank, irreverent view of the master's life 
generally considered the best one-volume 


Wagner biography of our time; 535 pages 





magnificently illustrated wit ore than 400 


paintings, drawings, photographs, maps, and 





charts, many in full color 


3. RI RESOUNDING, by John Culshaw, 


the London Records producer's owr 








side story 





of the most impressive achievement in the 


history of recorded music 








Send No Money, Just Mail Card 


Start your own at-home “W;: er festival” by 





mailing the card for the firs 





part of The 
Ring” shown here and enjoy it free for 10 days 
Then if you are enthralled and wish to continue 
you may keep it and complete your set on the 
terms outlined in the card. Otherwise simply 
return everything within 10 days and forget the 
matter. Mail card today If card is missing 
write for details to TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
Dept. 1102, Time & Life Building, Chicago 
Illinois 60611 









To unlock the secrets of 
Wagner’s greatness 


you get all this in your first shipment 
FREE FOR 10 DAYS’ EXAMINATION 


1. DAS RHEINGOLD complete on 3LP records. 


troduction te tye Cperes 


Das Rheingold 





2. SYNOPSIS—PLUS 3. COMMENTARY ON “THE RING” 
COMPLETE TEXT IN ON 3 RECORDS AND IN PRINT 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN —IDENTIFYING 193 EXAMPLES 
SIDE BY SIDE. OF WAGNER'S “MOTIFS.” 









plus—Yours Free If You Decide To Keep The Set 


4. A3-VOLUME LIBRARY OF 
FASCINATING BACKGROUND 


* RICHARD WAGNER, = 
The Man, His Mind - 
4 






















and His Music, by 
Robert W. Gutman 

* RING RESOUNDING, 
by John Culshaw 

The producer's own 
inside story of this 
7-year recording 
achievement 

* THE PERFECT 
WAGNERITE, by George 
Bernard Shaw. Witty 
and penetrating essays 
on the meaning of 

The Ring.” 





most outstanding music-drama 
a towering performance 


The Ring of the Nibelung 


A cycle of four operas by RICHARD WAGNER...performed by 
the Vienna Philharmonic and an all-star cast led by Sir Georg Solti 
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( a AWARDED THE HIGHEST INTERNATIONAL HONORS GIVEN TO ANY RECORDINGS, 
\ including a special “Grammy” award from the American National Academy of Recording 
mn 


PZ Arts and Sciences and the premier European honor, the Grand Prix du Disque Mondiale. 

















Reclining seats. Steel-belted radials. Special suspension. 
All Grand Touring features. 
Without a Grand Touring price. 


A Grand Touring car is made Things like contoured lounge _ bility of an Olds Rocket V8 

for long, hard driving without seats. Steel-belted radial tires Cutlass Salon coupe or se- 
being hard on you. That's why Special suspension and steer- dan. Driving one can be an 
Cutlass Salon offers the tradi- ing. Automatic transmission. authentic Grand Touring ex- 


tional GT things yousee above. Plus the traditional dependa- perience. Pricing one isn't 


from Oldsmobile 


Cutlass Salon 
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Builtin the Grand Touring tradition. 
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“Now to our White House reporter for 
his outrageous, vicious, distorted, frantic 
and hysterical report.” 


our time.”” Magruder had a better plan 
Magruder’s memo was one of nine 
White House papers divulged last week 
by Republican Senator Lowell Weicker, 
an anti-Administration member of the 
Watergate committee. His purpose, he 
said, was to show the depths of the White 
House disdain for press freedom 
Magruder’s contribution certainly 
did that (though some of the ploys, such 
as attempts to plant stories expressing 
the Administration line, are accepted 
public relations practice). Instead of 
making “shotgun” responses to news 
items, Magruder advocated pointing the 
“rifle” of Government agencies, as he 
put it, at newsmen’s heads. He wanted 
the Administration to employ “the An- 
titrust Division [of the Justice Depart- 
ment] to investigate various media re- 
lating to antitrust violations.” Just the 
“possible threat of antitrust violations,” 
Magruder added, “would be effective in 
changing their views.” The Internal 
Revenue Service also struck Magruder 
as a useful tool for controlling press cov- 
erage: “Just a threat of IRS investigation 
will probably turn their approach.” 
Raised Eyebrows. Other While 
House memos from 1969 to 1971 reveal 
the galvanic effect of critical items on 
the President’s men. In the July 17, 
1970, issue of LiFe, Chet Huntley, then 
about to retire from NBC, was quoted on 
Nixon: “The shallowness of the man 
overwhelms me; the fact that he is Pres- 
ident frightens me.’ White House aides 
were apoplectic. Magruder wrote a 
memo recommending 18 separate “fol- 
low-ups” to the Huntley remark, includ- 
ing the planting of a column on news 
objectivity, the recruitment of a journal- 
ism-school dean to speak on press fair- 
ness as a serious problem and the pro- 
duction of a prime-time TV special 
intending to show how commentators 
can slant news through raised eyebrows 
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A memo to Magruder from Haldeman’s 
chief assistant, Lawrence Higby, defined 
the Administration’s interest in the 
Huntley case as a lever against all TV 
news broadcasting: “The point behind 
this whole thing is that we don’t care 
about Huntley—he is going to leave any- 
way. What we are trying to do is to tear 
down the institution.” 

The favored means to that end was 
intimidation—Government, public or 
personal. In February 1970, Haldeman 
observed that the Administration had 
not sufficiently mobilized the Silent Ma- 
jority “to pound the magazines and the 
networks.” He advised Magruder: “Con- 
centrate this on the few places that 
count, which would be NBC, TIME, 
Newsweek and LIFE, the New York 
Times and the Washington Post.” Spe- 
cial Counsel Charles Colson wrote a 
swaggering—and probably overstated 
—memo to Haldeman claiming that TV 
network chiefs were “damned nervous 
and scared” during meetings he had held 
with them: “The harder I pressed them 
[cBS and NBC] the more accommodat- 
ing, cordial and almost apologetic they 
became.” Colson wanted to get the FCC 
to rule, once Republicans had a major- 
ity on the commission, that the televis- 
ing of presidential speeches did not give 
opposition spokesmen a right to free TV 
time to reply. Though the White House 
tactics succeeded for a time in reducing 
the press’ credibility, most of the spe- 
cific attempts to suppress criticism failed 
over the long run 


Lampoon’s Surrender 


The National Lampoon's jejune pen- 
etrations of the frontiers of bad taste 
have earned it a devoted following (800,- 
000) and hilarious profits. But a mock 
advertisement in Lampoon's 1973 En- 
cyclopedia of Humor brought the mag- 
azine’s madcap staffers some serious 
trouble. “If Ted Kennedy drove a Volks- 
wagen, he'd be President today,” said 
the realistic-looking ad copy under a 
photo of a Beetle floating hubcap-deep 
in water. The text explained that Volks- 
wagen’s watertight construction—a sell- 
ing point in genuine VW ads—would 
have prevented the 1969 drowning of 
Mary Jo Kopechne. Volkswagen of 
America began receiving outraged let- 
ters from readers who thought that VW 
itself was responsible for the ghoulish 
idea (“I will be damned if I will buy an- 
other Volkswagen after seeing an ad like 
the attached,” wrote one customer) 

VW responded with a $30 million 
damage suit against Lampoon, charging 
violations of trademark and copyright 
laws and defamation. Last week Lam- 
poon agreed to withdraw all unsold cop- 
ies of the magazine by Nov. 15 (450,000 
were printed), to destroy the plate of the 
ad, and to run Volkswagen's statement 
on the incident in the magazine's Jan- 
uary issue. It seemed only fitting that 
the Lampoon, which has thrived on nec- 
rological humor, would at last find it- 
self forced to kill one of its own items 














that puts 


itself 
to sleep. 


You don't have to get out of 
bed to turn off this Zenith 
portable TV. Just pre-set the 
timer for up to 3 hours 
Then even if you fall asleep 
during a late show, the 

TV will switch off- 
automatically. For listening 
privacy, there’s an 
-F-Vs 9) sleyat meu tek-B Gols (eve)! 
cord. Plus a dependable 
Zenith 100% solid-state 
chassis. Instant picture 

Taek eltinleMalslen-Me)aleiala 
sharp 19" diagonal 
black-and-white picture. All 
in a handsome Lustre White 
color cabinet. See The 
Odessa, model E2070X, at 
Weltl@Aaliteke(s-1(¢ 
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“W hy do we need. 


nuclear power plants?” 


Some Americans are not convinced 
we need to build nuclear power plants if 
Maybe that’s because they re not fully : 
aware of the nation’s energy problem 


It's true that most people haven't been 
caught in an energy squeeze. But last win- 
ter, thousands of families in the U.S 
couldn't get enough fuel to heat their 
homes adequately. Fuel shortages closed 
schools in scattered areas during the cold 
est weather. Airlines were curtailing some 
of their longer non-stop flights because 
of low fuel reserves. Some industries in 
some parts of the country had to shut 
down completely for a time. 


Situation worsening 


The nation’s energy supply situation is 
not likely to improve, unless decisive 
action is taken immediately. Known oil 
reserves in the U.S. are limited; we 
must depend more and more on imported 
fuels which are expensive and can be 
expected to increase substantially in cost. 


It's obvious we must find alternate 
sources of energy without delay that do 
not leave us dependent on expensive 
and uncertain foreign fuel supplies. 
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Nuclear power as part of the solution 

Fortunately there's an alternate source 
of energy the electric companies can rely 
on for a big part of future power needs. It’s 
nuclear fuel. 


Actually, reserves of nuclear fuel— 
specifically uranium —are also limited. 
But research and development efforts are 
already under way on methods of generat- 
ing electricity from nuclear fuels which 
would extend the life of known uranium 
reserves by hundreds of years and 
uncover sources of nuclear fuel other 
than uranium. 


The means are nuclear” breeder” re- 
actors and, much further in the future, 
fusion plants. “Breeder” reactors, instead 
of merely consuming nuclear fuels as con- 
ventional nuclear power plants do, actu- 
ally create more usable nuclear fuel than 
they consume, thus manufacturing fuel as 
well as power. Fusion power plants would 
create energy by combining, at tremen- 
dously high temperatures, the atoms avail- 
able in ordinary water. When developed, 
fusion would therefore provide a practi- 
cally unlimited source of energy for 
the generation of clectric power. 
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The need for action . 

There are no easy and inexpensive 
solutions to the energy supply problem. 
We in the electric companies can con- 
tribute a part of the solution by concen- 
trating on those sources of power genera- 
tion that conserve scarce fuels. 


Effective use of coal, a plentiful fossil 
fuel, is part of the answer. Equally im- 
portant is a greater use of nuclear fuel 
in all kinds of nuclear power plants—con- 
ventional plants now and “breeder” and 
hopefully fusion plants in the future. 


Thirty-eight nuclear power plants are 
already in operation throughout the 
United States. But many more are needed 
and are now under construction or on 
the drawing boards. 


We seek your understanding and 
cooperation in helping to see that these 
nuclear power plants are developed and 
built as promptly as possible wherever 
they are needed. — 


The poowle at your Investor-Owned 
Electric Light and Power Companies 


For names of sponsoring companies, write to Power Companies, 
1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10019 
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Born to Fail? 


In terms of sheer size and duration. 
Britain’s National Child Development 
Study is a behaviorist’s dream. For 15 
years this unique program has been pe- 
riodically measuring the growth and 
maturation of every child who was born 
in England, Scotland and Wales from 
the third through the ninth of March 
1958. Thus the National Children’s Bu- 
reau, which was set up in 1963 with both 
private and public funding, has been 
working on an ideally random sample 
of more than 15,000 children from ev- 
ery kind of home and background.* 

More Problems. The exhaustive 
data compiled on the children have been 
used in numerous studies. A report pub- 
lished in 1963 showed that the death 
rate of infants born to mothers who had 
smoked during pregnancy was signifi- 
cantly higher (26%) than that of infants 
born to non-smokers. In 1969 a follow- 
up survey demonstrated that the seven- 
year-old children of mothers who had 
smoked during pregnancy were on an 
average shorter in height and also had 
more problems in school than seven- 
year-olds born to non-smokers. 

Other extrapolations from the 
mountains of statistics have been more 
purely behavioral. One study compared 
the situation of 458 illegitimate children 
who had been raised by their mothers 
with that of 182 illegitimate children 
who had been adopted and 15,563 le- 
gitimate children. Although all three 
groups were from the same social and 
economic strata, by the age of seven the 
illegitimate children who had remained 

The actual number of births exceeded 17,000. 


but over the years some children died, others em 
igrated and a few could not be traced 


with their mothers were already at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. The mothers had 
begun to move socially downward, and 
the children’s behavior and schoolwork 
were deteriorating. 

This fall the Children’s Bureau came 
forth with its most dramatic publication 
yet: a chilling comparison of disadvan- 
taged and ordinary children called 
“Born to Fail?” 

Drawing on its vast data bank of 
questionnaires and information gath- 
ered from families, schools, medical 
clinics and government social service or- 
ganizations, as well as interviews and 
tests with the children themselves, the 
bureau discovered, first of all, that in its 
sampling one child in 16 (6%) was so- 
cially disadvantaged. By the bureau's 
cautious definition, a disadvantaged 
child is one who lives below the pov- 
erty line, is badly housed, and either has 
only one parent or is one of five or more 
children. 

This hapless group—which contrib- 
utes, on the average, two students to 
every British classroom—compared un- 
favorably with the “ordinary” children 
in the sampling in virtually every way 
—physically, intellectually and socially 
Some outstanding contrasts: 

> Atschool, disadvantaged children 
were, on the average, 34 years behind 
ordinary children in reading scores. 
Teachers classified a quarter of the dis- 
advantaged children as “maladjusted.” 

> Disadvantaged children were no- 
tably short for their age, and four times 
as many of them suffered marked hear- 
ing problems as did the other children 
The disadvantaged were five times as 
likely to be absent from school for long 
periods because of ill health or emotion- 
al disorders. One in 14 needed special 


A BEHAVIORIST’S DREAM: BOYS GROWING UP IN LONDON’S SLUMS 





education, compared to one in 80 among 
ordinary children 

> One out of eleven of the disad- 
vantaged, but only one in 300 of the or- 
dinary children, had had contact with 
the juvenile probation service. In fact, 
the disadvantaged use social service 
agencies so heavily that the report es- 
timates that a 2% reduction in the num- 
ber of disadvantaged would produce a 
reduction of between 11% and 14% in 
the number of “calls” on the agencies. 

Having painted this dismal portrait 
of self-perpetuating misery, the report 
recommends strategies for alleviating it 
Concluding that social work is only a 
palliative and education too slow and 
chancy, the bureau recommends strong 
efforts to divert public resources from 
“technological progress” and into direct 
expenditures that will raise low incomes 
and improve poor housing. Thus its ma- 
jor recommendation is the same one that 
Christopher Jencks made in his book 
about U.S. society and education called 
Inequality (TIME, Sept. 18, 1972). 

Asks the report: “Are we more in- 
terested in a bigger national cake so that 
some children get a bigger slice even- 
tually—or are we ready for disadvan- 
taged children to have a bigger slice 
now, even if as a result our personal slice 
is smaller?” 


Do Not Go Gentle... 


Growing old gracefully is a poetic 
ideal, but in real life, according to re- 
cent studies in Chicago, people are more 
likely to survive into a ripe old age if 
they are grouchy and pugnacious. Pas- 
sive senior citizens seem to lack the 
moxie necessary to deal with all the nat- 
ural shocks that aging flesh is heir to 

In one study, Morton A. Lieberman, 
a psychologist at the University of Chi- 
cago, interviewed 85 people between 63 
and 91 who, at the beginning of the ex- 
periment, were on the waiting lists of 
three Chicago homes for the aged. All 
were physically and mentally well be- 
fore admission to the homes. One year 
later, 62 of the original sample were in- 
terviewed again (23 were unavailable 
because of death, illness or unwillingness 
to continue participating in the study) 
Lieberman found that 44 of the subjects 
had survived the stress of relocation in- 
tact, while the rest had deteriorated 
markedly. The intact group turned out 
to share nine traits: high activity, ag- 
gression, narcissistic body images, au- 
thoritarian personalities, high status 
drive, distrust of others, disregard for 
others’ viewpoints, a tendency to blame 
others and a resistance to blaming them- 
selves. One might ask, however, wheth- 
er living longer is worth the price of be- 
coming such a person, Lieberman, who 
describes himself as an increasingly 
“tender and passive person,” questions 
it, but then he is still only 42 
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Announcing the most thoroughly tested 
of the 5 best selling solid-state color TVS. 


MAGNAVOX TESTING GROUNDS, GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE. 





Magnavox Videomatic. Extra Tested For Extra Reliability. 


Every Magnavox solid-state color TV 
must pass 24 continuous hours of precision 
in-use testing. Of the 5 leading solid-state 
color TV manufacturers, only Magnavox 
pays this much attention to your set before it 
leaves the factory 

This all happens at our new precision 
testing grounds in Greeneville, Tennessee 
Where we scrutinize every facet of every 
Magnavox Videomatic. Our long list of 
checkpoints covers color correctness, sound 


quality, picture sharpness, and clarity. We 


ank Sinatra. 


even turn each and every Magnavox 
Videomatic on and off not just once, but a 
minimum of 10 times 

It's this kind of care that’s producing 
the most reliable color TV in Magnavox 
history. And we have every reason to believe 
its the most reliable you can buy 

Only Magnavox, of the 5 leading 
makers of solid-state color TV's, checks out 
its product this carefully 

And if a Magnavox doesn’t check out 
with us, it doesn't check in with you 


Sunday, Nov.18, NBCTV. 





‘= What a difference watching a Magnavox. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 











Take the boredom out of 
winding your watch. 


S an automatic, you can 
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= Bulova 
a Self-winding 
Ladies’ Watches. 


Selt-winding calendar watches featured from left to right 1004— 272106 — 
+75001—+71023. You'll find a selection of Bulova automatics from $70 at 
fine jewelry and department stores. ©Bulova Watch Co., Inc 

























His years are finally beginning to show 
The onetime 25-mile hikes have been 
cut to 15. He often drives where he once 
would have walked. But the startling 
blue eyes are as keen and alert as ever 
So, too, is the intellect of William O 
Douglas, 75, who last week became the 
longest-sitting Justice in the Supreme 
Court's history, surpassing the 34 years 
and 195 days served by Stephen J. Field 

To Douglas’ many critics, the mile- 
stone was a misfortune that they had 
tried to head off several times with im- 
peachment (most recently in 1970). To 
his long roster of admirers, it was a cause 
for celebration. More than 450 of them, 
including his colleagues on the court, 
gathered in Washington for a conference 
and dinner to honor his career 

Long after the celebrating stops, 
Douglas will continue to be remembered 
as one of the nation’s greatest law pro- 
fessors (at both Columbia and Yale) and 
as a combative chairman of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission under 
the New Deal. (When stock-exchange 
representatives once argued long and re- 
pelitively in favor of self-regulation, 
Douglas closed them off with an explo- 
sive “Hoo€y!”) He will also be remem- 
bered as a prescient conservationist and, 
of course, as the court’s most activist lib- 
eral judge from the beginning in 1939 

Yet Douglas’ attitudes are not the 
predictable batch of anti-Establishment 
dissents that many might suppose. In a 
long interview with TIME’s David Beck- 
with, Douglas reviewed his passage from 
Yakima, Wash., to Washington, D.C., 
and offered his own report on the cur- 
rent state of the nation. Excerpts 


This country is in far better shape 
now than when I was growing up. Con- 
ditions are not nearly as bad for the poor 


A Freight Train to Optimism 


DOUGLAS OUT OF COURT: ready for a hike at 
age 20; wearing gift from an eskimo (1956); with 
Army mule on 1949 visit to U.S. military ad- 


and the underprivileged. | remember in 
a town north of Yakima when a coal- 
mine union organizer came in one day 
They grabbed him, tied him up and 
dragged him out of town behind a mo- 
torcycle. It was a bare-knuckles town, 
and that was the law. There’s nothing 
like that any more today. America is 
much more integrated, integrated in the 
psychiatric sense, more mature, more 
tolerant. We face problems with a more 
adult point of view 


The great contribution of the War- 


ren Court was making principles of 


equality and harmony a reality rather 
than a theory. But the court has never 
been comprised of stereotyped people 
Now there are different men on the 
court, all of them honest and dedicated, 
but dedicated to different parts of the 
Constitution. That sort of shifting atten- 
tion has been true from the beginning 
of the court, and it will always be true 
The shift has been overemphasized any- 
way. Those who really study the cases 
will realize that lately there is no solid 
bloc, no phalanx, no automatic lineup 
of certain people against others. It shifts 
on every type of case. We're all inde- 
pendent, we all got here under our own 
steam, and we're not subject to political 
or presidential pressure. And that’s the 
way it works 


My greatest disappointment here 
lately was Rodriguez, the Texas school- 
financing case. There it was proved that 
the Chicanos of San Antonio, because 
they were poor, received a very inferior 
school system. For as long as I've been 
here, religion, color and poverty have 
been lines that you couldn't cross and 
discriminate against without a grave risk 
to the equal-protection clause 


visers helping Greek government forces to fight 
Communist guerrillas; with Fourth Wife Cathy 
30, at their Washington, D.C., home 






















DOUGLAS IN HIS COURT CHAMBERS 
“We're all independent.” 


The most alarming trend in Gov- 
ernment is the unimpeded growth of the 
President's war powers. Some people 
have the rather naive view that the court 
should never enjoin a war. But that’s not 
the issue. The question is whether an in- 
dividual, having passed the physical and 
shown ability to shoulder a gun, should 
be sent overseas to fight in a war that 
Congress hasn't declared. I believe that 
any time an individual is coerced by his 
Government, then he has an action. If 
my position were sustained, the unde- 
clared war would not be enjoined; the 
only people sent to fight in it would be 
those who want to fight 


The First Amendment isn’t in bad 
shape. It hasn't entered the shadows yet 
It’s still being forcefully applied. I’m dis- 
turbed by some actions, of course, but 
its far better than it used to be. I do 
wish the news media were more inter- 
ested in doing in-depth stories on the 
court and justice. They're interested in 
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THE LAW 


one Justice throwing an inkwell at an- 
other one, but they don't always help 
the court educate as it should 

The court's great power is its ability 
to educate, to provide moral leadership 
Occasionally, we do quite well with it. 
So you can see I've grown to be much 
more of an optimist than I was when I 
got off the freight train that brought me 
to law school. There's a fine group of 
people in this country, people who bad- 
ly want to do the right thing. That's the 
strength of the United States 


A Chance to Explain 


At 3:42 one August morning in 
1970, Antiwar Activist Karleton Lewis 
Armstrong was still making good his es- 
cape when he heard the bomb he had 
helped plant tear out the sides of the 
University of Wisconsin’s Army Math- 
ematics Research Center. Four persons 
were wounded and a physicist was 
killed. Caught in Canada early last year 
and finally extradited, Armstrong, 27, 
pleaded guilty six weeks ago in Mad- 
ison, Wis., to second-degree murder and 
arson—but not before an unusual bit of 
plea bargaining. Armstrong wanted, as 
Attorney William Kunstler put it, “a 
chance to bring to his compatriots what 
he did and why.” 

The court agreed to a unique two- 
week mitigation hearing in which Arm- 
strong was free, in effect, to put the war 
on trial and to use any witness he want- 





ARMSTRONG AT COURTHOUSE 
No way fo justify it. 


ed. As if it were one final opportunity 
to explain their frustrations and rage at 
US. involvement in Viet Nam, 40 per- 
sons from all parts of the antiwar move- 
ment showed up to testify 

Vietvets spoke of “toe-poppers,” 
“daisy cutters” and “dragon's teeth” 
—all antipersonnel maiming explosives 
that they had used in Viet Nam. An- 
thony Russo, who helped to make the 
Pentagon papers public, recalled that, 
as the war escalated, he once took a gre- 
nade to the computer room of the Rand 
Corporation. “I wanted to throw it in 
there,” he testified. “Had I been young- 
er, I think I would have done it.” 

Philip Berrigan argued that “men of 





conscience had to take a higher law into 
their own hands.” Former Alaska Sen- 
ator Ernest Gruening, 86, maintained 
that resisters “deserve an accolade”; but 
he would not comment on how Arm- 
strong should be punished because his 
act “turned out rather tragically.” His- 
torian Gabriel Kolko of Toronto's York 
University insisted: “To condemn Karl 
Armstrong is to condemn a whole an- 
guished generation. His intentions were 
more significant than the unanticipated 
consequences of his actions.” 

No Excuse. That was, to be sure, 
the critical issue. Armstrong himself tes- 
tified that news of the physicist’s death 
“really destroyed me, because in my own 
mind I didn’t think there was any way 
that death could be justified.” He con- 
tended that he—and others still uncap- 
tured—had carefully planned the bomb- 
ing for a time when the building was 
least likely to be occupied 

The prosecution argued forcibly that 
all the care in the world did not excuse 
the taking of a life. It further contended 
that the special hearing testimony, inter- 
esting though it may have been, had 
nothing to do with Armstrong, who was 
personally unknown to most of the wit- 
nesses, The judge did not comment di- 
rectly on the relevance of the testimony 
But last week he imposed a maximum 
sentence of 23 years, just two less than 
the prosecutors had asked. “Long live 
the revolution,” shouted the defendant, 
who still faces related federal charges 





Some speakers should be heard 


Did you ever think they'd make a one-piece 
stereo radio you could carry around with you? 


They did. They is us. Sony. 


Behold our MR-9100. No separate speakers. 
What happened to the speakers? 


Inside. 
In each end and the center. 


The sound “mixes” in mid-air and comes 


to your ears as stereo. 


Just as if you did have the extra speakers. 
FM/AM, stereo light, tone control, headphone 
jack, and 3.2 watts maximum power (plenty). 
And works on batteries too, not just AC. 
There's also our MR-9400: the same, only 


more power. 


Both perfect if you don't think sound has 


to be seen, 
SONY: 
ONE-PIECE PORTABLE 
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STEREO RADIO. 


©1973 Sony Corp. of America. Visit our Showroom,714 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen. 


For the person who doesn't plan to lose. 


Everything about the Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen promises 
flawless performance. Not just for months. For years 


Exhibit One: the sculptured grid on the « 





It offers 


Exhibit Two 





scores of finger-fitting corners for secure grip 
the microscopic texture of the tungsten-carbide ball point 
It affords the same certain line on any writing surface 
Exhibit Three: the sterling silver case. It’s partly for looks 
yes. But it provides heft and balance, through hours of 
comfortable writing. And truth is the 75 Classic puts down 








sp track—without skip or blob—fully three 





longer than the ordinary ballpoint 


Natural aranteed, In writing. If it fails to 
pertorm at 







he pen is 





to defects during the owner’s lifetime, we will 
repair or replace it—free 


For $12 you can own a Parker 75 Classic or you can give 
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There are two kinds of sexy Euro- equipment features. Glove-soft Capri gives you outstanding Euro 
pean cars. The ones that are vinyl bucket seats. Full carpeting, a pean craftsmanship, superbly sen 


expensive to own. And one that European-styled instrument panel sitive rack-and-pinion steering 
isn't. Capri that includes a tachometer and power-assisted front disc brakes 
Maybe that’s why Capri sold more gauges to check oil pressure, bat steel belted radial ply tires. Front 
cars In its first three years in Amer tery charge, temperature and fuel and rear anti-sway bars, impact 
ica than any other import in history level. Plus an electric rear window resistant bumpers. And a four 
Capri offers a long list of standard defroster speed-manual transmission 


The ISA Capri. The Sexy 








Capri is available in two versions 
One with a 2000cc OHC engine 
\nd the other with a more spirited 
2800cc V-6 that’s teamed with 
larger brakes and wider tires 
Either way you get performance, 
yet real small car gas economy 

For a little extra, you can select 


from an option list that enables you 


to equip your Capri with Select- 


Shift automatic transmission, sun- 
roof and the interior decor group 
shown. As well asan AM or AM/FM 
radio and vinyl covered rool 

So if you always wanted a sexy 
European car, and you thought you 





Capri V-6 shown with optional Decor Group, 


couldn't afford one, now is the time 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION => 


to consider Capri 


European you can afford. 














Spend a milder moment 


with Raleigh. 


A special treatment softens the tobaccos 
for a milder taste. 


Easy does it when you've got 
this fresh water spinning rod 
by Garcia and 3-tray Plano 
tackle box. Both are yours 
for free B&W coupons, the 
valuable extra on every pack 
of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 
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Filter Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg. “tar,” 
1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report February 73 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Tired Rooster 


When English Rock Superstar Rod 
Stewart travels in his executive jet, he 
takes along a retinue of 43 musicians, 
managers and publicists who indulge his 
every whim. When he arrives, he is met 
by a cozily appointed limousine and, in- 
variably, an assortment of cozily ap- 
pointed groupies. His singles like Mag- 
gie May and albums like Sing It Again, 
Rod (his latest, with 700,000 sales in two 
months) are regular chart-busters. He 
derives enough additional money from 
concerts (a recent month-long tour of 
the U.S. grossed $500,000) to qualify eas- 
ily for millionaire status. When he takes 
time off, it is in a Georgian mansion 
just down the road from Queen Eliza- 
beth’s castle in Windsor 

Sad Business. At the peak of his ca- 
reer, Stewart, 28, would seem to have ev- 
erything a rock-'n’-roll musician could 
aspire to, Certainly he has everything 
he dreamed of ten years ago when he 
was a $25-a-week soccer player and 
part-time gravedigger in the suburbs 
of London. Yet, at the end of his US. 
tour, while relaxing by the pool of Los 
Angeles’ Beverly Wilshire Hotel, he con- 
fided to TIME Correspondent David De- 
Voss: “I’m so tired I really don’t care.” 
There was bitterness in his voice when 
he said: “This is a sad business I'm 
in.” 

Stewart, the rooster of vaudeville 
rock, prances about the stage in pomp 
and plumage. His costume includes a 
baby blue pantsuit with flowered muf- 
fler, a yellow negligee and gold toreador 
pants with a white sleeveless top. In or- 
der to maintain his concert pace, Stew- 
art has to keep himself in top physical 
trim; he follows a pre-performance reg- 
imen of steam bath, black coffee and 
port-and-brandy. At a recent show in 
Anaheim, Calif, he wiggled his way 
through Maggie May and Every Picture 
Tells a Story, and later, during an instru- 
mental break, backstagers could see him 
gasping and wheezing behind a large 
loudspeaker. Stewart is an adult playing 
a kid’s game. And the drive is gone. 

Fancy cars and duds are Stewart's 
own contribution to his image, although 
he resents criticism of his indulgences 
(“Joan Baez shows up at concerts in 
jeans and sandals—the only difference 
between her and me is that I own up to 
the money”). Other aspects of his im- 
age please him less, like never being al- 
lowed to be seen in public drinking any- 
thing as mild as a beer. “It’s funny, 
because people think I'm drunk when | 
go onstage. But my musicians and I can’t 
destroy the myth, so we act drunk.” 

One of Stewart's goals during a tour 
stop in Los Angeles last month was to 
throw a party for his fans in the Hol- 
lywood Palladium after his concert 
there. “Just with the kids that paid to 
see me. A party where for a change I 
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don't have to put up a false front.” His 
New York-based pressagent, Connie 
DeNave, nixed that. “Rod, darling,” she 
said, “you're an artist. You need to be 
with your own kind—nice big, impor- 
tant people. Your kind of people.” Rod 
darling turned away, half in frustration. 
half in anger. “You see what I mean? 
These people [the fans] are paying the 
money and we treat them like trash. I 
should be making the decisions, but I'm 
not in control. The image people are in 
control. After a lot of these concerts, | 
Just want a bit o’ beer. The last thing I 
want is to go out with a cover girl.” 

Not that Stewart has anything 
against girls. Groupies, plaster casters 
and a species that he calls “really wild 
birds” —he has had them all. “Our thing 
now is dirty pictures. We each have our 
bird and Polaroid, and in the morning 
we compare pictures.” Yet even the ex- 
ertion of sex is taking its toll: “Would 
you believe—me 28 and already taking 
vitamin E?” 

Promotion and personal publicity 
can also run a man down. “I shouldn't 
even be talking during the day, but my 
managers say I have to give these in- 
terviews.” One day, Stewart tried to beg 
out of an audience with a teen maga- 
zine but the interviewer, says Rod, 
threatened to expose him to her 4,000.- 
000 readers as a stuck-up sham unless 
he saw her. He did. 

The clowning around once enjoyed 
by Stewart and his group, the Faces, is 
beginning to pall. At times Rod and the 
boys used to smash hotel furniture. 
throw TV sets through the windows and 
paint the walls purple. “The destruction 
comes because of complete boredom,” 
he says. “We don’t do it now, at least 
notat the Beverly Wilshire. I don’t know 
what it proved. It’s an idiotic way of hav- 
ing a party.” 

In his quieter moments, Stewart 
thinks about his place in pop history 
“I'd like for me old name to go down in 
the Doomsday Book of rock. I'd love to 
pass through America in five years and 
hear my old records on the stations.” 
He also dreams of making a movie, but 
not too seriously. “I’m just a rock star, I 
know that. The best thing for me is to ex- 
haust what I've got going now and then 

” And then? Stewart cannot complete 
the sentence. In a life lived almost ex- 
clusively for “now,” “then” is Strange 
and vaguely frightening territory 


Viewpoints 


ROLL OUT. CBS. Friday, 8:30-9 p.m. 
E.S.T. Another wartime comedy, this 
time about a team of black convoy driv- 
ers in World War II France. The actors 
are delightful, especially Stu Gilliam as 
the street-smart sharpie “Sweet” Wil- 
liams, cherub-faced Hilly Hicks as his 
Good Book-quoting buddy, and Val Bi- 
soglio as the group’s irascible Italian 
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SINGER STEWART ON TOUR 
A sad business? 


captain spleening his personal vendetta 
against i/ Duce. The dominant black ver- 
nacular, if slightly too contemporary to 
be authentic, brings some new life to 
tired old combat comedy situations, and 
here and there some jewels sparkle: dur- 
ing an exchange of insults, one soldier 
is told, “You got enough ugly to open a 
branch face.” In what must be an in- 
evitable comparison with the scalpel wit 
and truly black comedy of M* A*S* H*, 
however, the sad fact is that Roll Our 
seems as old-fashioned as its war 


THE MAGICIAN. NBC. Tuesday, 9-10 
p-m.E.S.T. In theory, this show must have 
seemed to network programmers to have 
a lot going for it—a handsome leading 
man familiar to the viewers (Bill Bixby, 
of the old The Courtship of Eddie's Fa- 
ther series), who would have a whole new 
bag of flamboyant tricks with which to 
play the cops-and-robbers game. In 
practice, however, The Magician's 
sleight of hand is only a shade more un- 
believable than its slight-of-wit plots. In 
one recent episode, Bixby rescued a kid- 
naped blonde nightclub singer whose 
will to live he had once (sob!) magically 
restored after she had been scarred in a 
fire—aided, of course, by the deductive 
wizardry of his “paraplegic genius” side- 
kick. Another episode began with Bixby 
in love with a sweet young thing who 
turned out to be masquerading under a 
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HICKS & GILLIAMIN ROLL OUT 
An old-fashioned war. 


fake identity with the help of the Gov- 
ernment because she once fingered a 
mobster. Actor Bixby is surely worthy 
of better things than a soulful love scene 
with lines like, “Two people [pause] 

become as one [pause] forever,” 
mumbled with mystical intensity as he 
symbolically fiddles with an entwined 
set of bracelets on her sweet young wrist 
Despite a whole magician’s supply shop 
of prestidigitator’s paraphernalia, The 
Magician conjures up nothing so much 
as an urge to presto chango to another 
channel 


POLICE STORY. NBC. Tuesday, 10-11 
p-m. E.S.T. Created by Author and Los 
Angeles Police Detective Sergeant Jo- 
seph Wambaugh (The New Centurions), 
Police Story has an anthology format 
that allows it a variety of character and 
subject matter denied to most law-and- 
order series. So far it has also enabled 
viewers to see a handful of acting tal- 
ents who do not often grace the tube 
—Vic Morrow, Verna Bloom, Claude 
Akins. Each segment, in fact, is sort 
of a mini-movie—some disappointing, 
some top-quality television drama. The 
emphasis is on the human being behind 
the badge, and with Wambaugh as con- 
sultant the show has provided a notice- 
ably more realistic look at police work 
than any other cop show on the air. In 
one recent episode, a cop made fool- 
hardy—and trigger-happy—by learning 
that he had terminal cancer, shot a gun- 
wielding suspect. Familiar enough, but 
on Police Story the cop was hauled be- 
fore the “meat grinder’’—a police review 
board—to defend his action, something 
that happens to a real policeman in- 
volved in a shooting but hardly ever to 
his TV counterpart. (“Do you have any 
idea,” the haunted cop rages at his pun- 
ishing review-board inquisitor, “any 
idea what it feels like when you've shot 
a man?”) Police Story is not always as 
good as it might be, but it is way ahead 
of the competition ® Judy Fayard 
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Divorce for Catholics? 


A quiet reformation that may have 
profound effects on Roman Catholic dis- 
cipline concerning divorce and remar- 
riage is gaining ground among US 
Catholics. It is being led by theologians, 
canon lawyers and even concerned bish- 
ops. The latest arguments for change in- 
clude a sharp criticism of Roman Cath- 
olic annulment procedures by the Canon 
Law Society of America, and a thought- 
ful book entitled Divorce and Remar- 
riage for Catholics? (Doubleday) by 
Monsignor Stephen J. Kelleher, onetime 
presiding judge of the marriage tribu- 
nal of the Archdiocese of New York 

The reformers do not attack Jesus’ 
injunction: “What God has joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder,” which 
the Catholic Church has long cited in 
forbidding divorce and remarriage 
They argue that Jesus was stating a mor- 
al objective that not everyone, even with 
the best efforts, can always achieve. The 
reformers note that even St. Paul recog- 
nized that some marriages fail when he 
accepted the divorces of new Christians 
who could not get along with their pagan 
spouses. Now, say Kelleher and fellow 
critics, Rome should acknowledge other 
exceptions for modern-day Catholics 

At present, the main avenue for 
Catholic “divorce” is a declaration of an- 
nulment, which concludes that a mar- 
riage never existed. Since 1970, the once 
grueling annulment process in US 
Catholic marriage tribunals has been 
streamlined considerably. Experimental 
rules in effect until 1974 permit tribunals 
to consist of only one judge, rather than 
three, and most annulments need be ap- 
proved by only one court instead of two 

Moreover, the grounds for annul- 
ment have been extended through so- 
phisticated judicial interpretation, One 
historical reason for annulment, “lack 
of due discretion” on the part of one of 
the partners at the time of marriage, is 
now being applied with the insights of 
modern psychology. Some marriages 
have been declared invalid because one 
of the partners was deemed emotionally 
incapable of making the required com- 
mitment. As a result, the number of an- 


nulments granted in the U.S. has risen 
sharply, from about 650 four years ago 
to more than 3,000 last year 
To US. canon lawyers, who met last 
month in Washington, the improved 
procedures are still insufficient. Too of- 
ten, they charge, justice depends on 
geography: some dioceses have well- 
informed, full-time tribunals, other di- 
oceses only a few overworked men un- 
familiar with the intricacies of canon 
law. What the US. needs, the canonists 
assert, is “an entirely new system of de- 
cision making in marriage cases.” 
Welcome Home. In his book, Mon- 
signor Kelleher recommends scrapping 
the tribunal system because it imposes a 
legal solution on what is essentially a 
complex personal affair. The better the 
courts work, Kelleher says, the closer 
they come to granting de facto divorces 
with permission to remarry. The process 
demeans both the law and the marriage 
partners, he argues, because it requires a 
declaration that the first marriage never 
existed, often on grounds that imply that 
one or both partners were somehow un- 
stable. Kelleher does not say that the 
church can or should “dissolve” a trou- 
bled marriage, but rather that it should 
recognize that even honest and workable 
commitments can be exposed to such 
pressures that they will “die.” 
Kelleher’s solution, which he calls 
the “welcome home” alternative, ampli- 
fies the “good conscience” approach to 
second marriages (TIME, Oct. 2, 1972). 
which allows some persons remarried in 
good faith to return to the sacraments 
of the church. Though the Vatican has 
ruled out this procedure, it operates qui- 
etly in a number of U.S. parishes 
Kelleher feels that the sub rosa as- 
pect of that approach, however, leaves 
too many people with uncertain con- 
sciences. He suggests that the church 
should simply “welcome home’ those 
who have suffered failed first marriages 
to “the central act of Catholic worship, 
the Eucharist,” and to the “protective 
love of a genuinely Christian commu- 
nity.” For U.S. Catholics, whose divorce 
rate is nearing the national average of 
one out of four marriages, that kind of 
compassion could be welcome indeed 


CATHOLIC MARRIAGE TRIBUNAL HEARING ANNULMENT CASE IN BROOKLYN 
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Nikkormat. When you know the difference 
between a snapshot and a photograph. 





On top, a snapshot, made with a 
simple instant-load camera. Below, 
a photograph. Same subject, same 
photographer, in the same spot. But 
using a Nikkormat 35mm SLR Camera. If 
you appreciate the distinction, if you'd 
like to be able to create photographs, 
you re ready for a Nikkormat 

Sure, the instant-loader is easy to use 
Surprise! So is a Nikkormat. All you 
do is turn.a ring until the scene looks 
sharp, then center a needle, and you 
get crisp, clear slides or prints. You have 
complete control because the Nikkor- 
mat actually lets you see through the 
lens, just as the film will see it. You can 
also change lenses to get just the effect 
you want. You can photograph as close 


as you like. You can change shutter 
speeds to ‘freeze’ a moving subject 
Maybe you won't want to change 
lenses in the beginning. You needn't 
But the ability to accomplish anything 
in photography is there, waiting, in 
every Nikkormat. Which is why it's a 
genuine investment. A camera made 
by the famous Nikon people, and a 
complete system of accessories that 


you Il grow into as you grow in photog- 


raphy. But never outgrow. 

If you like, we ll even help you grow 
with our Nikon School of Photography. 
It's an exciting weekend short course 
in cameras and photography, covering 
such subjects as exposure, choosing 
the right film, composition to name a 


few. It's held in over 80 cities around 
the country. Ask your dealer for 
details or write for Folio 9. 

Nikon Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical 
Industries Inc., 228 
(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q.) 




















The Black Tigers 


Like any other football team, Ten- 
nessee State's Tigers love to score touch- 
downs. But they are rather ambivalent 
about kicking field goals and extra 
points during home games. Reason: the 
high cost of leather. Every ball lost in 
the stands costs the small, predominant- 
ly black college $26.95 that it can ill af- 
ford. Near the end of a recent annihi- 
lation of Florida A.& M. (45-0), a 
student aide on the Tennessee State foot- 
ball staff looked at the mounting mar- 
gin and worried: “I hope we have enough 
balls left.” 

Somehow Tennessee State has man- 
aged to find enough footballs the past 
ten seasons to become a formidable 


JO€ RUDIS 


COACH JOHN MERRITT & TIGER PLAYER 
Stalking a national championship. 


small-college football power. Since John 
Merritt and his entire coaching staff 
moved from Jackson State a decade ago, 
the Tigers have won 90 games and lost 
only 13. Going into last weekend with 
the nation’s longest winning streak (14 
games), they seemed headed for a per- 
fect season and a chance to win their 
first small-college national title 

Poor Plant. Even Grambling, long- 
time leader of black college football, has 
fallen behind Tennessee State. This 
year’s score: the Tigers 19, Grambling 
13. In ten years, the National Football 
League has drafted 98 Tigers. The 
twelve Tigers playing in the N.F.L. to- 
day outnumber alumni from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and equal the total 
from U.C.L.A. Tennessee State has pro- 
duced such current pro stars as the Al- 
lanta Falcons’ all-pro defensive end 
Claude Humphrey and the Kansas City 
Chiefs’ star defensive back Jim Marsal- 
is. Pro teams can thank Grambling for 
13 players, including the likes of Buck 
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Buchanan (Chiefs’ defensive tackle), 
Woody Peoples (49ers’ guard) and Billy 
Newsome (Saints’ defensive end). 

Such a consistent winning record 
would be an achievement for any large 
university; for Tennessee State, it is 
nothing short of remarkable. Just 5,000 
students (600 of them white) attend 
T.S.U.’s red brick campus on the banks 
of the Cumberland River in Nashville. 
The football budget is only $268,003, 
compared with almost $1.4 million for 
the University of Tennessee. The phys- 
ical facilities would give nightmares to 
Bear Bryant or Woody Hayes: a stadi- 
um that seats barely 16,000, a dusty dirt 
practice field, unpretentious locker 
rooms and modest office space for a 
coaching staff of seven. 

The plant is so poor that the coach- 
es discourage visits from prospective re- 
cruits. “We'll let "em see our nice, pret- 
ty brochures,” Merritt explains. “We 
can’t even afford to call prospective 
players long-distance every evening to 
tell °em nighty-night, and we don’t have 
the affluent alumni to do the little ex- 
tras in recruiting that a lot of colleges 
have.” Big under-the-table incentives 
are unheard of. 

Tea Days. Yet year after year, de- 
spite the competition from bigger, rich- 
er, more glamorous schools, Merritt 
manages to field a fearsome team. Why? 
One reason is that many young black 
athletes, particularly from the South, 
feel more comfortable playing for a 
black coach at a black school than they 
would if they went north or west. Most 
of the Tennessee State players come 
from poor families, and to them, foot- 
ball is a way out of poverty. Merritt's rec- 
ord and the proven interest of profes- 
sional scouts are powerful incentives. 
Says Raymond Bryant, a tough line- 
backer: “Coach Merritt kept saying he 
couldn't afford any cars or lots of spend- 
ing money for his players, but he would 
guarantee me one thing: at State I would 
be a winner.” 

Merritt likes his raw material big. 
Seventeen of this year’s T.S.U. players 
weigh in at 235 Ibs. or better. Then Mer- 
ritt works off the flab. “Ifa player wears 
bigger than a 34 pants size, he has to 
buy ‘em himself,” says the coach, who 
covers his own generous frame with 
flashy shirts and colorful wide ties. Over- 
weight players are also required to fol- 
low a ritual called “tea day,” consum- 
ing nothing but tea two days a week 
Barking orders through a cloud of cigar 
smoke, Merritt teaches pro-style football! 
—tough defense coupled with a grind-it- 
out, ball-control offense that features 
short passes. 

The fusion of naturally talented 
manpower with Merritt's coaching has 
produced a characteristic flock of Tiger 
stars this year. Of Bryant (6 ft. 3 in., 
236 Ibs.), Merritt says: “He'll hit you just 
coming out of the huddle.” Edward 


(“Too-Tall”) Jones, a 6-ft. 9-in., 268-Ib. 
defensive tackle, is a likely first-round 
draft choice for the pros. “Jones will go 
hard at you every play,” Merritt says, 
“like he’s killing snakes.” Wide Receiv- 
er John Holland, according to the coach, 
is “quick as a hiccup.” 

Winning has become such a habit 
that the university's president, Andrew 
Torrence, worries the school is becom- 
ing known solely as a football factory. 
“Very few people take the time to be- 
come acquainted with our other success- 
es,” says Torrence. He speaks from ex- 
perience. The game against Florida 
A. & M. had to be played at nearby Van- 
derbilt because Tennessee State's tiny 
stands could not contain the 27,000 fans 
who showed up. 


KEM REGAN—CAMERA 5S 
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WALKER AT ‘72 MUNICH OLYMPICS 


Plodders’ Plight 


If the loneliness of the long-distance 
runner is poignant, consider the ostra- 
cism of the long-distance walker. These 
stiff-legged striders, who have competed 
in the Olympics since 1908, are facing 
their last stride for the gold. The In- 
ternational Olympic Committee recent- 
ly dropped the 50-kilometer walk from 
future Games and scheduled one last 20- 
kilometer walk in 1976. The awkward 
walkers, say officials, create traffic prob- 
lems as they fan out through city streets. 
Moreover, referees despair of ever prop- 
erly policing the prescribed form (one 
foot must always be in contact with the 
ground, one knee must not bend ata cer- 
tain moment of the stride) over a long 
course. Now the walkers are organizing 
a campaign to save the walk. “We re- 
alize it will be a long plod,” admits John 
Lees of the British Race Walking As- 
sociation. “Bult we are used to long 
plods.” 
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__ lwo ways to get 
hi-fi features without 
paying for a hi-fi. 


Woke) ae) mol-te)e)(- mil al 
hi-fi means emptying your bank 
account just to fill your ears. 
But we wouldn't hear of it. 
So Panasonic offers two com- 
plete record, radio and tape 
systems that give you a lot 
more than you bargain for. The 
: Panasonic SE-4070, with its 
own 8-track recorder. And the 
SE-2150, with its own cassette 
recorder. 

Either way, you avoid the hi-fi 
price, but get some very hi-fi 
features. 

Like direct coupling. For less 
oly colatlelamralilemuilele-m elev i-1a1 4 





SE-4070 8-Track System 


the bottom end. Where you 
really need it. 

And our exclusive 
@ltr-(elable)(-> ammeliceleii ig am Adal (eda) 
gives a 4-channel effect to 
stereo tapes, records and radio. 
allem Zelem-lolem ay centile) e>) 
speakers. 

And each system is designed 
to help your precious records 
live longer. With an umbrella 
spindle to cushion the fall. 

MAF -Yorelet-srer-laslel-1emei0(-) [ale co) 
minimize those anguishing 
scratches. And anti-skating to 
keep the needle centered in 
the groove. 


We didn’t cut corners in the 
tape sections, either. They let 
you record your own music. And 
play it back. With the help of a 
VU meter to monitor signal 
strength. Fast forward to speed 
NZelUm Com elelmi-\ celal cele) ale Vale) 
an indicator to tell you when 
you get there. 

Asif all that wasn’t enough, we 
FYole(-lom-Mey-lme)m-liee-i0l-jel-lal-i le) 4) 
speakers. Each with a 6%” 
woofer and 2¥2" tweeter. , 

It seems the only thing we 
left off is a hi-fi price tag. A 
famous hi-fi feature you can 
probably do without. 


SE-2150 Cassette System 


om 


just slightly ahead of our time. 


200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10017 
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Maybe for you, it was love at first sight. 
Eldorado can do that to people. 


Or perhaps it’s the way Eldorado 
owners talk about the car. The way it 
handles—with its renowned front-wheel 
drive, variable-ratio power steering and 
Automatic Level Control. The way it 
moves—with that exclusive Eldorado 
engine. The way it rides—smoother 
than ever in ’74. 


Or maybe you're looking for a lux- 
ury car that is basically different from 
the rest—a difference that goes beyond 
styling. Like the difference front-wheel 
drive makes in traction and stability. 

Or it could just be that for you 
Eldorado is America’s finest personal 
luxury car. And you're a person unac- 
customed to second best. 


There's a difference in service, too. 


Your authorized Cadillac dealer has reason to believe he is first in 


understanding the needs of the luxury car owner. 
First in the professionalism of his staff. And first in his desire 


to service your car right. Anything less for America’s Number One 
ast] Luxury Car would be inappropriate. Cadillac Motor Car Division, 


There are many luxury cars. 
But there is only one Eldorado. 


And there’s only one way to stop 
wanting it. That, of course, is to start 
enjoying it. The classic Coupe or 
America’s only luxury Convertible. 


Eldorado is but one of nine superb 
Cadillac models for 1974. So see your 
authorized Cadillac dealer about 
owning or leasing the Cadillac of your 
choice. 

We suggest you do it soon. Life is 
just too short to put it off 
for long. 











WHILE ROAD CREWS FIGHT THE 
WEATHER, PPG FIGHTS THE SALT. 


We do it with a paint primer 
for new car bodies. It’s applied 
electrically in a process called 
electrodeposition. During 
assembly, the bodies are 
dipped in a huge vat and, in 
only 120 seconds, receive a 
complete, uniform priming- 
inside and out. More protection 
against rust than ever before. 
One out of four new cars is 
primed this way today, with 


forecasts of one out of two by 
1975. We're the major pro- 
ducer of these primers. 

PPG makes upgraded prod- 
ucts like this because it’s better 
for us, and better for our cus- 
tomers. In fact, we try to make 
things better or easier or safer 
for people in everything we do 

That's our way of doing 
business—in paints, glass, 
fiber glass and chemicals— 


and it works very well. Send for 
our Annual Report and see. 
PPG Industries, Inc., 10N 
Gateway One, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15222 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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The Pinch at the Pump Begins 


Like a great natural disaster, the oil 
drought caused by the Arabs’ cutback 
on production spread ominously through 
the industrial nations last week. Despite 
glaring signals of severe shortages 
ahead, leading consumer countries from 
Germany to Japan were in disarray. 
They often worked at cross purposes as 
each scrambled to get energy supplies 
only for itself—at almost any cost, 
Meanwhile oil-producing countries out- 
side the Middle East happily pushed up 
prices 

On top of Venezuela's 56% boost in 
its posted prices and Nigeria’s an- 
nouncement that it will almost double 
its prices, Indonesia announced a 20% 
rise, to about $6 a bbl. These increases 
are certain to send up the cost of U.S.- 
produced oil, which under Phase IV con- 
trols is held to an average of $4 per bbl. 
But “new” oil—all production of a well 
above last year’s total—is exempt from 
controls, and it is now selling for $5.60 
or more per bbl. By next year it is ex- 
pected by independent producers to leap 
as high as $8. Indeed, Texas oilmen say 
that they have Government assurances 
that price regulations on all petroleum 
products will soon be loosened to give 
oil companies greater incentive to 
produce. 

First Hop. American motorists felt 
the first pinch at the pump last week 
when gasoline prices rose between I¢ 
and 4¢ per gal. By winter's end the price 
is expected to bound up to 50¢ per gal. 
v. about 40¢ now. Home heating fuel 
could climb as high as 40¢ per gal., al- 
most double its current level, and jet fuel, 
kerosene, propane and other petroleum 
products will rise proportionately. Of- 
ficials of the Cost of Living Council es- 
timate that increases in the price of oil 
imports alone will inject about $5 bil- 
lion of pure inflation into the economy, 
substantially raising already oppressive 
living costs. And, says COLC Staffer 
Charles Owens: “That is just the first 
hop of this frog.” 

Even more worrisome is the grow- 
ing probability of acute fuel shortages 
caused by the Arabs’ total embargo of 
oil shipments to the US. It is now es- 
timated that the U.S. will have 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 bbl. less than the 17 mil- 
lion bbl. a day that it normally burns. 
The grim prospects for the months 
ahead: power brownouts, chilly homes 
and offices, shuttered schools and fac- 
tories. The loss in production could 
range to billions of dollars (see story 
next page) and bring a rise in the un- 
employment rate, wiping out last 
month's encouraging .3°@ drop to 4.5% 
At normal consumption rates, the heat- 
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ing-oil shortage will hit with devastating 
force in February, when Northeast fuel 
could run dangerously low 

Though there is no way to duck the 
impact of the shortages, it can be soft- 
ened. Last week heating oil came under 
the Government's nationwide allocation 
plan to distribute fuel more equitably 
among and within the states. Propane 
has been subject to allocation for more 
than a month, though gasoline and crude 
oil are still exempt. 

The Administration has drawn up 
a sweeping, though highly tentative 
emergency proposal. It would give the 









ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


The situation is potentially more ex- 
plosive in Europe, which gets 73% of 
its crude from the Arabs. The Nether- 
lands, a target of Arab oil embargoes be- 
cause of its support of Israel, is already 
in deep trouble. Unless the Arabs mod- 
ify their stand, tanker traffic into Rot- 
terdam, the world’s largest oil port. will 
be slashed 70% by the end of this month 
The ban will also be felt throughout the 
Common Market and even in the US 
Fully 75% of the | billion bbl. of pe- 
troleum annually unloaded in Rotter- 
dam is re-exported; some 20 million bbl 
of oil products go to the U.S. from The 
Netherlands. 

Fellow Europeans, reluctant to an- 
tagonize the sheiks, were certainly not 
rushing to aid the Dutch. In fact, France, 
which has stayed on the right side of 
the Arabs and is getting oil at a normal 





President broad powers to pul taxes on 
fuels, temporarily override certain en- 
vironmental standards, demand that 
some utilities switch from oil to coal, 
and curtail the business hours of stores 
and shopping centers. The White House 
is also considering asking Congress for 
authority to set maximum temperatures 
in office buildings and order mandatory 
cutbacks in oil for such “nonessential” 
users as theaters, restaurants and bowl- 
ing alleys. In addition, the Administra- 
tion is debating whether to ask for power 
to declare permanent daylight saving 
time to reduce electricity demand. These 
far-reaching proposals are still in the 
preliminary stage and it is unlikely that 
the Administration will ask for them all 
at once, In the end, the most effective de- 
terrent to energy waste may be the soar- 
ing costs of oil and electricity 





rate, would like nothing better than to 
woo away some of the Rotterdam tank- 
er traffic to Le Havre 

In Britain, Prime Minister Edward 
Heath is holding off on distributing fuel- 
ration books, gambling that his coun- 
try’s courtship of the Arabs will make 
such a move unnecessary. Gasoline and 
heating-oil prices are expected to rise 
in Germany, but no rationing is antic- 
ipated, Anxious Austrians are hoarding 
so much that Trade Minister Josef Sta- 
ribacher laments: “All we can do now 
is wait until every bathtub in the coun- 
try is filled with oil or gasoline.” 

The Arabs show no sign of relaxing 
the threat to slow the flow of their oil 
by at least 5% a month. Last week ru- 
mors floated that Saudi Arabia, which 
initially reduced production by 10°, was 
cutting output by another 5° on top of 
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VIENNESE HOARDERS WITH JERRY CANS QUEUEING UP AT GASOLINE STATION 
Pure inflation fuel-injected into already puffy prices. 


that. Together with the earlier reduc- 
tions and total embargoes on the US. 
and The Netherlands, Middle East oil 
production has declined by a sizable 
20% in one month. 

Before the Arabs resorted to their 
drip, drip, drip strategy, major U‘S. oil 
companies were doing a rich business. 
For the third quarter, Exxon's net prof- 
its climbed by a spectacular 80%, to $638 
million; Gulf Oil's rose 91%, to $210 mil- 


lion; and Mobil’s 64%, to $231 million. 
These earnings are likely to recede 
slightly in the future, but many oil an- 
alysts agree that rising fuel prices will 
continue to pump fat profits into petro- 
leum firms. This could be good news for 
consumers. With their coffers bulging, 
the oil giants can hardly plead poverty 
as an excuse for not increasing explo- 
ration for new energy sources that would 
be immune to Arab blackmail. 


The Nights the Lights Went Out 


As darkness falls, the skyline of Port- 
land, Ore., takes on an eerie cast, as if 
the city of 390,000 were deserted. Along 
the downtown streets, the familiar glow 
of neon signs is missing. Against the 
horizon, the 30-story Georgia-Pacific 
Building and 40-story First National 
Bank Tower loom like abandoned hulks, 
their silhouettes illuminated only by a 
meager handful of office lights and the 
winking red beacons that warn aircraft 
that the buildings sull stand. 

The desolate scene, a nightly occur- 
rence since late September, could be a 
dramatic forecast of the future for other 
cities in the U.S., Europe and Japan. The 
Pacific Northwest is in the grip of a se- 


rious energy crisis, ironically brought on 
by the same mild weather that allowed 
the remainder of the nation to slip rel- 
atively easily through last winter's fuel- 
oil shortage. Because snow did not build 
up in normal amounts in the Cascades 
and Canadian Rockies, this spring's run- 


off into the hydroelectric reservoirs 
along the Columbia River was the low- 
est in 95 years. The problem was ag- 
gravated by an arid summer. Result: a 
7.4% decrease in the amount of elec- 
tricity available to users in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. 

To help ease the shortage, which is 
expected to last until May 1975, Ore- 
gon and Washington have launched 
strict programs to conserve electricity. 
In Washington, Governor Dan Evans 
has told state agencies to set heaters at 
68° in winter (instead of the usual 72°). 
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Secretaries are being instructed to shut 
off electric typewriters, dictaphones and 
other office machines when they are not 
in use. Along the major streets of Se- 
attle, every other street light has been 
extinguished. In all, conservation mea- 
sures have cut demand for electricity by 
8% to 9%, 
J 

Even more drastic steps have been 
taken in Oregon, where Governor Tom 
McCall, along with electric utility com- 
panies, has put together a package of 
mandatory and voluntary curbs that 
could become a model for the nation 
By order of the Governor, state office 
buildings in Salem and Portland are be- 
ing cleaned during the day instead of at 
night, with the result that heating and 
lighting bills have been cut by 14%. Half 
of the high-intensity lamps along state 
highways have been shut off, supposedly 
without making the roads more danger- 
ous. Department stores, shopping cen- 
ters and supermarkets have voluntarily 
cul electric usage by 10% to 20°% by us- 
ing lower-wattage light bulbs, reducing 
the temperature of the hot water in their 
washrooms and kitchens, and setting 
thermostats 4° to 6° lower. There has 
even been a proposal that all high school 
football games be shifted from Friday 
nights to Saturday or Sunday afternoons, 
a move that could save up to 150,000 
kilowatts per contest. The plan was 
dropped after an electrical engineer cal- 
culated that if the spectators stayed at 
home, they would burn up four times 


Spreading Shock Waves 


As oil becomes scarcer and more 
expensive, the economic shock waves 
will hit hard throughout the economy 
Petroleum is a basic raw material used 
in many products, including chemicals, 
paints, plastics and synthetic textiles. 
Other industries—steel, aluminum, elec- 
tric power—use large quantities of oil 
in the course of production. When pe- 
troleum supplies become pinched and 
prices push up, these industries may 
well be forced to restrict output and 
raise their own prices, thus putting even 
more inflationary pressures on the econ- 
omy. The new oil crisis, says James 
Wall. president of Celanese Chemical 
Co., confronts the American economy 
with “probably the most complex and 
vital development of the past 20 
years.” 

Last week there were these chilling 
hints of what the future holds: 

> The price of electricity showed 
signs of sharp rises. The Public Service 
Commission in New York announced 
that rates will probably increase 5.4% 
in New York City and as much as 26.1% 
in the suburbs by January. New York's 
Consolidated Edison is buying high sul- 


that amount simply heating and light- 
ing their houses. 

The most noticeable effect of Ore- 
gon’s conservation program is a total 
ban on outdoor-advertisement and 
shop-window lighting. Last week the 
program got tougher when the Oregon 
Public Utility Commission ordered elec- 
tric companies to disconnect the service 
of any business that violates the ban 
Roadside billboards that once glared 
into the night now fade into invisibility. 
This holiday season Portland will not 
be lit up like a Christmas tree. Lloyd 
Center, one of the city’s large shopping 
complexes, will forgo the 17,000 lights 
that usually decorate its 90-ft. Douglas 
fir: instead, there will be plastic orna- 
ments and tinsel. The call to go acar- 
oling will take on a new meaning. Civic 
groups are organizing caroling and ice- 
skaling parties in an attempt to keep 
people out of doors as long and as often 
as possible, thus reducing the need to 
heat homes 

So far, Oregon’s conservation drive 
has reduced electric-power usage by 6% 
But this saving has not been achieved 
without cost. For example, aluminum 
plants in Oregon and Washington have 
reduced their work forces by more than 
1,000 employees; if electricity becomes 
scarcer the factories may have to shut 
down altogether, and almost 3,000 more 
employees will be out of work. Still, Or- 
egon’s winning drive to save power sug- 
gests that the U.S. can get through the 
next few months without undue hard- 
ship—if it is willing to put up with drea- 
ry cityscapes, cold-water handwashing, 
and the absence of neon signs. 
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THESE ARE TEST RESULTS 
14 SMALL CAR MAKERS WILL PROBABLY 
CHOOSE TO IGNORE. 


MOTOR TREND GAS ECONOMY TEST 


1.FIAT 128 SEDAN................. 34.821 MPG 
2. DATSUN 1200.................+++-32.900 MPG 
3.LOTUS EUROPA 5-SPEED....... 30.469 MPG 
4.HONDA CIVIC............000+-++. 30.468 MPG 
5. TOYOTA COROLLA 1600.........29.846 MPG 
6.MG MIDGET MK Il...............29.250 MPG 
7. VOLKSWAGEN SQUAREBACK...28.676 MPG 
8.0PEL MANTA.............0.++ -+-28125 MPG 
9. DODGE COLT..................++--+ 28126 MPG 
10. CHEVROLET VEGA COUPE.......27083 MPG. 
11. JENSEN-HEALEY...............--.26:116 MPG. 
12. TRIUMPH SPITFIRE MK IV.....25.658 MPG 
13. AUSTIN MARINA GT............ .24.788 MPG 
TARENAULT 17.........+seesseeesee++24375 MPG 
15.SUBARU 4-DOOR SEDAN.......21.828 MPG 





Afewmonthsago,Motor the people from Motor Trend __ mileage results above. 


Trend magazine conducted were amazed. Because most small car 

a gas mileage test. If you’re concerned about makers will probably continue 
They wanted to find out the gas crisis, you really owe to talk about miles per gallon. 

exactly how economical it to yourself to Not about how far down 











economy cars really are. check out the the list they finished. 

And they did. 

Of the fifteen small cars 
that took part in the test, the 
Fiat 128 four-door sedan came 
out first with 34.821 miles 
per gallon. 

In fact, the 128’s gasoline 
operating cost per mile was a 
miserly 1.17 cents. So close 
toapennya mile that even 


128 Station Wagon 


id 


The biggest selling car in Europe. 


Overseas delwery arranged through your dealer 
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THREATENED: NYLONS, COSMETICS, SYNTHETIC TEXTILES, SUNGLASSES, POLYPROPYLENE DOLLS 
Fewer flights, smaller cars and substitutes for a substitute. 


fur oil to compensate for dwindling sup- 
plies of low sulfur fuel 

> The cost of housing materials 
jumped, with a 20% increase in the price 
of plywood. The cause was a rash of 
scare buying amid fears that shortages 
of fuel and glue, an oil derivative, would 
lead to slowdowns in production. In Or- 
egon, eleven mills, producing 5% of 
America’s plywood, announced that 
they face complete or partial shutdowns 
this month 

> Domestic airlines, acting under a 
Government fuel-allocation plan that 
began on Thursday, eliminated hun- 
dreds of flights. The cuts will amount to 
about 5% of regular departures, enough 
to keep fuel consumption at 1972 lev- 
els, but more reductions may be made 
if supplies fall still lower 

Scarcely any enterprise will be im- 
mune to the oil squeeze. Higher trans- 
portation and utility rates will hurt even 
companies and small businesses that do 
not rely directly on oil or petrochem- 
icals. For high energy users like the alu- 
minum industry, the costs of gas, elec- 
tricity and oil are going up faster than 
any other production expenses, Prices 
of nitrogen and phosphate fertilizer, 
which use natural gas as a raw mate- 
rial, jumped by 30% after price controls 
were lifled. Textile producers also face 
limited production because 65% of their 
fibers are synthetics derived from oil. 
Shortages may also arise in such dispa- 
rate items as lipstick, nylon stockings, 
phonograph records, toys, garbage bags, 
hair curlers and innumerable other 
products that use petrochemicals 

Cool Comfort. Plastics will be un- 
der particular pressure. Foster Grant, a 
manufacturer of sunglasses and plastic 
resins for industry, is already faced with 
shortages of petrochemicals. As Martin 
Fox of Revlon Inc. notes: “There is a 
world shortage of plastic resins. The feel- 
ing in the plastics trade is that things 
are getting worse.” Lronically, customers 
may have to search for a substitute for 
plastic, which is itself a substitute ma- 
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terial. One example is the auto indus- 
try, which since 1960 has increased the 
amount of plastics in the average car 
from 20 Ibs. to 138 Ibs. Auto manufac- 
turers have lately drawn up contingency 
plans for going back to using metal body 
parts if plastic cannot be obtained. 

The nation can take cool comfort 
in the fact that the energy crisis will have 
some benefits. Fuel-producing areas, no- 
tably in the West and Southwest, will 
be greatly enriched by the big increases 
in exploration and development. The 
airlines, many of which have been fly- 
ing less than half full, will now operate 
with greater efficiency, and should col- 
lect higher profits as a result of fewer 
takeoffs and landings. The fuel short- 
age is also likely to accelerate the shift 
toward smaller cars, which get better 
mileage. Some industries may even ac- 
quire new importance because of the sit- 
uation. As Americans prepare to bun- 
dle up against the winter cold, they are 
buying 25% to 30% more long winter un- 
derwear than last year 





KIRK KERKORIAN 
A quick fadeout for the Man Who Loved Cost Cutting. 



















EXECUTIVES 
The Lion and the Cobra 


Ever since Kirk Kerkorian bought 
control of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Inc., 
four years ago, the airline pilot-turned- 
Las Vegas financier has been ordering 
the liquidation of assets to help make 
ends meet. Last week Kerkorian lost 
what the moneymen would call a high- 
ly visible asset: James T. Aubrey Jr., 
MGM's $208,000-a-year president. Au- 
brey, 54, will be replaced as president 
by Frank E. Rosenfelt, 51, a longtime 
MGM executive, and as chief executive 
by Kerkorian himself, 55 
Handsome as an aging matinee idol, 
Aubrey was hired by Kerkorian in 1969 
after four lean years as an independent 
Hollywood producer and five fat ones 
as president of the CBS television net- 
work. He lost the latter job reportedly 
as a result of a swinging personal life 
and a chilling heartlessness that earned 
him the nickname “the smiling cobra.” 
Financial Oscar. Under Aubrey, 
MGM churned out profitable, medium- 
budget schlock like Skyjacked and 
Black Belly of the Tarantula; directors 
often charged him with philistine med- 
dling, and he alienated many of them 
Meanwhile, as Kerkorian’s agent of aus- 
terity, Aubrey slashed employment from 
6,200 to 1,200 and recently began shift- 
ing film production from the silver 
screen to network television series. Au- 
brey also sold off MGM properties in- 
cluding its record division, studio real 
estate, theaters—even Ben-Hur's char- 
iot at a much-publicized prop auction 
In September he announced that MGM 
would withdraw from the film distribu- 
tion business, cut its feature-film pro- 
duction from 18 a year to six or fewer, 
and concentrate on such “leisure-time” 
ventures as the Grand Hotel, the firm’s 
Las Vegas gambling palace, which is still 
unfinished and well over budget at $107 
million 
As a financial auteur, Aubrey may 


ka 


JAMES AUBREY 
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Some solid waste is 


Used all-aluminum cans have consid- 
erable scrap value. Unfortunately, 
many communities are just throwing 
them away, and that’s what Alcoa 
thinks ought to be stopped. 

There’s not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it's lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. It's 
plentiful, too. 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


~~ 


When you recycle aluminum, you save 
energy. It takes only 5 percent as 
much energy to recycle aluminum as 
it takes to make it the first time. 
Recycling aluminum, then, is very 
practical. And possible. 

In 1970, Alcoa started a “Yes We Can” 
campaign to reclaim all-aluminum 
cans in the San Diego and Dallas-Fort 
Worth areas. 

Since then, over 200 million cans have 
been reclaimed for recycling in those 
cities alone. 


BSALCOA 


- 


too valuable 





Alcoa is buying back used aluminum 
cans that have been collected through 
reclamation centers in many com- 
munities. We are buying them back 
because aluminum is a very practical 
metal to recycle. 

We would like to tell you how one 
community established its collection 
center. We'll also send you informa- 
tion about energy and aluminum. 
Write for our brochure. Aluminum 
Company of America, 818-L Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 





Introducing 
patterned Supp-hose Socks. 


Because feet cannot live 
on solid colors alone. 


Supp-hose Socks, with the two-way rib to help ease aches and throbs, 
have always done great things for your legs. 

But now they also do something terrific for your eyes. 

Introducing patterned Supp-hose Socks. The best-looking over-the-calf 
socks your eyes have ever seen. 


Supp-hose Socks 


Another tine product of Kaywar-Roth 
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have deserved an Oscar. When he ar- 
rived. MGM was losing $35 million for 
the year, was $80 million in debt and 
faced a $70 million write-off from movie 
disasters. By fiscal 1973 the debt had 
been cut to $30 million and the firm 
earned $8.1 million in the first nine 
months of the year. Why, then, did Au- 
brey leave? For one thing, profits this 
year are running one-third behind last 
year’s pace, and Kerkorian was growing 
impatient. Chief reasons for the falloff. 
MGM's recent movies (The Man Who 
Loved Cat Dancing, Pat Garrett and Bil- 
ly the Kid) have suffered box office ane- 
mia, and Grand Hotel cost overruns 
have been a continuing hemorrhage 
Some Hollywood watchers report that, 
ironically, Kerkorian wanted to keep on 
cutting costs, but, in a major disagree- 
ment, Hatchet Man Aubrey saw that his 
empire was disappearing and thought 
that the chopping should stop. As Au- 
brey said last week: “The job I agreed to 
undertake has been accomplished.” 

The whole movie industry has 
changed dramatically since Aubrey 
joined it eight years ago. Several of the 
six remaining major Hollywood compa- 
nies have become mere subsidiaries of 
profit-directed conglomerates like Gulf 
& Western Industries (Paramount) and 
Transamerica Corp. (United Artists) 
High-cost extravaganzas have become 
as rare as singing cowboys and have 
been replaced by Aubrey’s genre: low- 
budget, high-profit black films (Cleopa- 
tra Jones) and Kung Fu films (Fists of 
Fury). What future role Jim Aubrey may 
play in the new Hollywood that he 
helped shape is a question that will have 
to wait for his announcement of what 
he will do for an encore 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Quickie Motion Pictures 


Beginning soon, a wedding photog- 
rapher carrying a $189 movie camera 
loaded with super 8-mm. film will be 
able to take sound motion pictures of 
the bride’s arrival at church and have 
the movie ready to show at the recep- 
tion. Films of football games will be de- 
veloped quickly enough for a coach to 
deliver a motion-picture critique at half 
lime. Amateur cinematographers may 
even be able to drop off film at a drug- 
store, take a fast coffee break, and then 
pick up the finished footage. 

In the race to introduce the first in- 
stant movie film, Eastman Kodak Co 
last week took a quick step ahead of its 
rival, Polaroid Corp. Kodak showed off 
its new Supermatic 8 processor, in which 
50 ft. of movie film can be developed in 
less than 134 min. by an unskilled oper- 
ator v. the 20 to 30 min. required by high- 
ly paid technicians using conventional 
equipment. The compact machine is 
roughly the size and shape of an office 
photocopying machine; only an hour is 
needed to learn how to run it. 

The operator feeds a short section 
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How to Fly, Japanese Style 


i 





We once asked some of our flight guests things of life. From our first hello to our 





what they liked most about flying with us. last sayonara, we take the small atten- 

Surprisingly, it wasn’t any of the tions and courtesies so much for granted, 
comforts or delicacies above the re our W f life 

] i wasn't wl lid so much It’s a way of life practiced by us and our 
as how we did it. ancestors of generations beyond number 

Vhey spoke of being pampered. Of the In that sense, you could - 
way our hostesses in kimono smile. g 


Small things, of course. But in a world ly for a thousand 





th 
h 
it lacks in size. 


At JAL, we glory in the smal! JAPAN AIR LINES 


thin 
iat worships the mammoth, the small 1 more. 
as away of mak Ne up in glean what 
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| Japan Air Line 
| P.O. I 8 
| Burlingame, California 94010 
| I'd like to fly Japanese style. Please send me 
| your free booklet with all the details 
| 
| 

een practicing | Address- = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘Taylor Wine presents 
e Answer Grape. 


With answers to questions about dinner wines. 

















Q. What is the proper temperature 
for serving wine? 

A. White and pink wines 
should be chilled to a temperature 
of 40-45 degrees...about the 
temperature in your refrigerator. 

Red wines, on the other 
hand, are traditionally served at 
room temperature — but a cool 


carefully blend the juices of grapes 

from several different years, in 
order to insure consistency of 

flavor from year to year. 

That’s why, bottle after 
bottle, year after year, the taste of 
Lake Country Wines is always the 
same— excellent. 


ae hal Q. With so many different 
—— nih oi wines in the store, how can 

So if you heat your home to you be _ of knowing the 
around 70 degrees, as many right one? 


A. It’s true that in the 
average liquor store you'll find 
over 350 different kinds of wine. 
Unquestionably an intimidating 
assortment. 
But the fact is that there 

are only three basic kinds of wine 
—red, white and pink. 

That's why Taylor makes its Lake 
Country Wines—Red, White and Pink. One of 


people do, try chilling red wine 
briefly before you serve it. You'll 
be pleasantly surprised at the 
difference a few degrees can make. 


Q. What wines go best 
with what foods? 


A. A helpful rule of thumb 
says that you drink red wines with 
niin stat omg ical these is the right wine with any meal. 


My personal rule, however, is this: If you only know this about wine, you'll never 
Enjoy any wines with any food, as long as you find go wrong. 
them pleasant together. Simply suit your own taste, and 
you'll never go wrong. 

In line with this, I recommend Taylor Lake 
Country Wines— Red, White and Pink. They're 
delightful any time you're in the mood fora 
glass of wine. 

And they are consistently superb — bottle to 
bottle, year to year. 

You might say these wines are wines any grape 
would be proud to be a part of. 


Q. In picking a wine, what's the best year 
to look for? 

A. The real answer is that there is no single best 
year. It all depends on the particular wine and where 
it comes from. 

But let me say this: With Taylor Lake Country 
Wines, as with all Taylor wines, every year is a good 
year. 

That's because, every year, the Taylor vintners 





Taylor Lake Country Wines 


The Taylor Wine Co., Inc., Hammondsport, N.Y. Recommended by The Answer Grape. 
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of film from a specially designed car- 
tridge into a slot. Then the machine 
takes over, developing the film and even 
winding it onto a take-up reel, ready for 
projection. Because the device can be op- 
erated by a low-paid inexperienced 
worker, it will prove cheaper than con- 
ventional equipment in the long run. In- 
deed, the machine could be the precur- 
sor of the long-sought device to process 
color slides quickly 

The fast developer will go on the 
market in mid-1974. It will probably 
turn up first in television news depart- 
ments, some of which are switching to 
super 8 from more expensive 16-mm 
film, and pose a threat to suppliers of 
videotape equipment; tape is much cost- 
lier and harder to edit than film. Though 
amateur movie buffs will benefit from 
the fast processor, they should pause be- 
fore rushing to place an order, The price 
is $12,500 


POST-COUP FOOD SHOPPING IN SANTIAGO 
More to buy, but who has money? 


CHILE 


Righting a Leftist Mess 


Chile’s military junta, which quickly 
overthrew the late Marxist President 
Salvador Allende in a bloody September 
coup, is struggling now with an infinite- 
ly tougher task: righting an economy 
that three years of maladroit socialistic 
experiments left in a shambles. When 
the generals grabbed power, inflation 
was roaring out of control; farm, fac- 
tory and mine production were scrap- 
ing bottom; Chile’s banking and finan- 
cial system had all but collapsed 

By last week the generals were 
swinging the economy toward a rigidly 
conservative course. To carry out its pro- 
gram, the junta has appointed three 
right-leaning foes of Allende: Raul Saez 
who was made special adviser for over- 
all economic planning; Fernando Leniz 
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A Sealy Posturepedic morning 


btigertereny | Gecrurre 


Sees Celeimotywetekercelteriey 
firm mattress. 


You'll wake up feeling good 
if your back feels good. That’s 
why Sealy Posturepedic® is 
designed in cooperation with 
leading orthopedic surgeons for 
firm comfort—to promise no 
morning backache from 
sleeping on a too-soft mattress. 

Posturepedic isn’t made like 
an ordinary firm mattress. Extra 
coils give you more support. 
And, Sealy’s patented torsion 
bar foundation works together 
with the mattress for better 
all-around support. 

Sealy Posturepedic is truly 
unique. It’s the bed that promises 
you a good night. And, a good day 


SEALY POSTUREPEDIC 


The unique back support system. 




























Quiet as 
Wall Street 
on Sunday. 
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‘MERICAN LIGH 
WHISKEY 


“Speen 


Discover the Quiet Taste of Barton's QT. 
The Premium American Whiskey. 
Very smooth. Very American. 


The Quiet Taste. oe 


AMERICAN LIGHT 
WHISKEY 


PREMIUM AMERICAN LIGHT WHISKEY 80 PROOF. BARTON DISTILLING CO . BARDSTOWN. KY 








ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


who became Economics Minister; and 
Orlando Saenz, adviser to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Saez, 60, is an engineer turned eco- 
nomic consultant who has a reputation 
for hard work and cold-blooded tough- 
ness. Leniz, 46, a feline figure who was 
publisher of E/ Mercurio, a conservative 
Santiago newspaper, is a shrewd busi- 
nessman. Saenz, 38, who resembles 
Henry Kissinger, is a former director of 
a private economic-development group 
“Chile,” he says, “will have to sacrifice 
to save itself.” 

Though Saenz has given the highest 
priority to reopening Chile to foreign in- 
vestors—he held at least 120 meetings 
with businessmen during recent visits to 
the U.S. and Canada—he stresses that 
the government will maintain tight con- 
trol of its industry. Copper is, of course, 
Chile’s chief source of foreign income 
Under Allende’s highly political man- 
agement of the mines, which he seized 
from such U.S. firms as Kennecott and 
Anaconda, disastrous strikes badly hurt 
production. The government will con- 
tinue to own the mines, but it is willing 
to negotiate at least partial restitution to 
the U.S. firms and invite them to return 
to help operate the mines or develop new 
ones, perhaps as minority owners. Says 
Saenz: “We will do anything necessary 
to have first-class advice on copper.” 
The junta also aims to attract new indus- 
try, for example electronics producers. 

Painful Eating. Chileans are al- 
ready feeling the pinch of other new eco- 
nomic policies. The Allende regime had 
forced industry to hire unneeded work- 
ers; many of them have been fired, add- 
ing to Chile’s high jobless rate. To blunt 
the inflationary impact of the artificially 
swollen money supply—Allende had 
simply printed more and more currency 
—the new government devalued the es- 
cudo by 58%. That action severely 
chopped into the buying power of all 
but the wealthiest consumers. In addi- 
tion, the junta has largely scrapped 
Allende’s heavyhanded controls on 
prices, which were kept so low in re- 
lation to costs that farmers and busi- 
nessmen let production plummet for 
lack of a profit incentive. 

Now production is again growing, 
but retail prices are soaring. In one 
month, the prices of poultry and bread 
have rocketed about 175%, beef more 
than 200%; most wages and salaries 
have been allowed to rise “only” 100% 
Indeed, food purchases are estimated to 
eat up a painful 80% of the incomes of 
poorer Chileans. 

In arguing the need for price decon- 
trol, devaluation and other changes, 
Saenz asserts: “You need to create some 
realistic relationship between prices and 
costs. The poor must be made to under- 
stand this.” The generals are under no il- 
lusions that they can bring a quick solu- 
tion to Chile’s massive woes. Says Leniz: 
“We will have inflation this year of 
about 600% or 700%, but next year it 
will be less. It is a big mistake to give 
people many hopes.” 
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“You can learn a lot about the market 

froma good broker. 

Municipal bonds, for instance. 

When you reach my income bracket, 
the tax advantages come in handy. 

But Im also in stocks. I guess Im 
pretty much of a trader there. 

Anda few years ago, my broker 
moved me into commodities. 

His timing couldnt have been better! 

Stocks, bonds, commodities. 
There's always something in the market. 

Thats whats so good about it?” 


There's always a way to make money in 
The Market. 


Experience. it shows. 


Experience is what separates the men from the boys. Especially in automatic 
exposure cameras. 

After all, it takes a lot of practice to make automation reliable in something 
as small and sophisticated as a fine camera. 

Well, nobody has more experience than Konica. 

The Konica Auto-S rangefinder cameras were introduced more than a 
decade ago. And immediately proved that automation wasn't the exclusive 
province of the novice. 

Then Konica introduced the first automatic-exposure pocket-sized range- 
finder 35, the C-35. And the first automatic-exposure professional single-lens 
reflex, the Autoreflex. 

Now anyone can have automatic exposure 35mm photography. The profes- 
sional, the amateur and casual picture taker. With Konica's extensive experi- 
ence to back them. And razor-sharp Hexanon lenses up front. All at prices 
that anyone can afford. So go to your Konica dealer and see the difference 
experience makes. Or write for detailed literature. 

Konica Camera Co., Woodside, New York 11377 KONICA 
In Canada: Garlick Films Ltd., Toronto 

Makers of world-famous 
Sakura Color Print Films. 
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Konica. The world’s most experienced automatic cameras. 


Married. Gaston Defferre, 63. may- 
or of Marseille and Socialist leader who 
ran for President against Charles de 
Gaulle in 1964-65; and Edmonde 
Charles-Roux, 51, novelist and former 
editor in chief of the French edition of 
Vogue (1954-66); he for the third time, 
she for the first; in Avignon, France 

. 

Died. Robert McLaughlin. 65, play- 
wright, short-story writer, novelist (The 
Walls of Heaven, The Notion of Sin), for- 
mer McCall's managing editor (1938-43) 
and a deft, wryly humorous TIME writ- 
er for more than two decades (1948-69); 
of cirrhosis of the liver; in Miami 

. 

Died. Catherine Drinker Bowen, 76, 
stately, spirited patrician who found a 
large audience as the author of well-re- 
searched, fictionalized biographies of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (Yankee from 
Olympus), Sir Edward Coke (The Lion 
and the Throne) and John Adams (John 
Adams and the American Revolution); of 
cancer; in Haverford, Pa 

a 

Died. Earle (“Greasy”) Neale, 81. 
who gave up a career in major league 
baseball to become one of football's lead- 
ing innovators and most popular coach- 
es; in Lake Worth, Fla. Neale spent 
eight seasons as an outfielder for the 
Cincinnati Reds, starred in the 1919 
World Series, and played pro football 
during the off-seasons under an assumed 
name. In his first job as head coach, he 
led Pennsylvania's little-known Wash- 






COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


Start earning money right now as a Time Inc. campus representative. Liberal com- 
missions paid on student rate TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions. And we do the billing. Send letter stating your qualifications to: Time Inc. 


ington and Jefferson College into the 
1922 Rose Bowl, where the heavily fa- 
vored University of California barely 












College Bureau, Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 





What Do Many Doctors Use 
When They Suffer Pain 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues? 


This Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief 
In Many Cases from such Pain. Also Helps Shrink 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due to Infection. 


News about a most effective medica- 
tion comes from a recent survey of 
doctors. Asked what they, them- 
selves, use to relieve such painful 
symptoms, many of the doctors re- 
porting, named one particular medi- 
cation they either use themselves or 
in their office practice. 

This medication gives prompt re- 
lief for hours in many cases from 
pain and itching of hemorrhoidal 


tissues. And it actually helps shrink 
swelling of such tissues caused by 
infection. Tests by doctors showed 
this to be true. 

The medication used was Prep- 
aration H®—the same exclusive for- 
mula you can buy at any drug counter 
without a prescription. Just see if 
doctor tested Preparation H doesn’t 
help you. There’s no other formula 
like it. Ointment or suppositories. 
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managed to hold the Easterners to a 
scoreless tie. Widely credited with de- 
veloping the man-to-man defense, the 
triple and fake reverse, Neale went on 
to handle the Yale backfield under Head 
Coach “Ducky” Pond until 1941, when 
he took charge of the hapless Philadel- 
phia Eagles. Neale rebuilt the team from 
football’s perennial doormats into two- 
time National Football League cham- 
pions (1948-49) and in 1967 was elect- 
ed to football's Hall of Fame 
Bb 

Died. Dr. Paul Dudley White, 87, pi- 
oneer heart specialist and President Ei- 
senhower’s chief cardiologist after Ike's 
1955 heart attack (see MEDICINE) 

. 

Died. Mohammed Maraghei Said, 
92, former Premier of Iran; in Teheran 
Once the Iranian Ambassador to the So- 
viet Union, Said became Premier in 
1944 and proved himself a tough-mind- 
ed anti-Communist by rejecting the 
U.SS.R.’s first demands for Iranian oil 
concessions. Though his policy sparked 
public rioting, disrupted Iranian-Soviet 
relations, and resulted in his own res- 
ignation, Said was re-elected to office by 
the Iranian Parliament in 1948 and 
served another two years as Premier 
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IT’S TIME YOU MOVED INTO 
A CLIMATE THAT ADJUSTS TO YOU. 
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GM's Automatic 
Temperature Control. 
Set it and forget it. 
Yes, you can move into a new 
GM car with a heating and 
cooling system that adjusts 
to you. It’s an automatic cli- 
mate control that monitors 
and controls to make it just 
right for you. No need to se- 
lect whether the unit is heat- 
ing or cooling. No need to 
turn it on or off. Just dial 
your comfort level on the 
fingertip control. A_ single 
setting does it for year-round 

comfort. 


For heating. 
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Heating is just one big job the 
automatic temperature control 
helps handle for you. In winter 
it even waits until the engine is 
warm before the blower comes 
on. No guesswork involved. 
Just set it like a home thermo- 
stat and it'll keep you almost 











AUTO 
Hil BI-LEVEL DEF 
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as comfortable as you are in 
your own home. The auto- 
matic temperature control unit 
does all the work. 





Get what you want out of air 
conditioning. On a hot day, for 
instance, the automatic temper- 
ature control will help deliver 
full-power cooling immediately 
and as long as necessary —right 
to the level of comfort you've 
selected. It even adjusts to spe- 
cial situations like bright sun- 
light coming in the windows. So 
there'll be no need to adjust 
hot-and-cold control levers in 
the summer, either. It's really 
automatic. P 
For continuous 


comfort. 


No matter what time of year it 
is, the automatic temperature 
control allows the air condi- 
tioner to do its part in keeping 
humidity down—giving you a 
comfortable climate in all 


For your comfort by Delco 





Delco 
Electronics 


Delco Electronics, Division of Genera! Motors. 


weather. In fact, there will be 
times when both the heating 
and the air conditioning sys- 
tems will be working together 
to bring you a precise, con- 
stant level of climate comfort 
you never thought possible. 
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Electronic sensors are part of 
the control system. One sensor 
is located in the passenger com- 
partment to monitor inside air. 
The other is positioned in the 
air intake duct and senses out- 
side air temperature. 

They detect the changes, 
and the system then makes 
even very small adjustments to 
keep you comfortable, month 
in, month out. Automatically. 


For Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs and Buicks 
(it’s standard with 
Cadillac 
air conditioning). 

It's available on full-size and 
some intermediate-size models 
of the above lines. This comfort 
is called Comfortron on Chev- 
rolets, Automatic Temperature 
Control on Pontiacs, and Auto- 
matic Climate Control on Buicks 
and Cadillacs. It’s one of the ul- 
timate pleasures in driving 
today. So, order your new GM 
car equipped with a climate 
that adjusts to you. 

It’s time. 


Electronics. 














WASHES sea 
“The Dale Carnegie 
Course made me 
more qualified to 


handle a better jobo 


JAMES C. HOWARD 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVE MANAGER 
7-11 FOOD STORES + LA MESA, CA 








“My boss told me that if I wanted to 
handle a more responsible job, I should 
take the Dale Carnegie Course,” says 
Jim Howard. “He was right. It really 
paid off because I got a promotion 
after I finished. 

“Through the Course, I developed 
greater self-confidence which, in turn, 
helped me feel comfortable with peo- 
ple. Whether they're officers of the 
company or groups in a meeting, I find 
it easier to present my viewpoints. 

“Now I can inspire people and gain 
their cooperation to get things done on 
time without friction. Because of my 
Carnegie training, I’m really better 
qualified as an executive.” 

Inner confidence, appreciation for 
others and the ability to get along well 
with them, plus the skill to express 
your thoughts convincingly, are vitally 
important to business and personal 
success. You can develop these abili- 
ties and others in the Dale Carnegie 
Course. You can't be very far from the 
Dale Carnegie Course. It’s offered in 
more than 1,000 U.S. communities 
each year. For information write today. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
~ COURSE 


SUITE S137 + 1475 FRANKLIN AVE. © GARDEN CITY, NY 11530 








Dr. Cardiology 


Paul Dudley White's start as a prac- 
ticing physician 60 years ago coincided 
with the hesitant, unheralded begin- 
nings of a new medical specialty: car- 
diology. Dr. White nurtured and grew 
with it: for almost half a century his 
name was synonymous with the study, 
treatment and prevention of heart dis- 
ease. Last week, as the American Heart 
Association was preparing to add to 
White's endless string of awards, death 
—from complications following a stroke 

—robbed him of what would have been 
a most appropriate honor 

White was to have received the 
James B. Herrick award, named for the 
Chicago physician (1861-1954) who in 
1912 first accurately described a coro- 
nary-artery shutdown in a living patient 
and in effect added the term coronary 
thrombosis to the language. Previously. 
doctors had assumed that no one could 
survive a heart attack. They had viewed 
the post-mortem finding of a coronary 
thrombosis merely as an interesting item 
of pathology, and no particular signif- 
icance was attached to Herrick’s report, 
which he admitted “fell like a dud.” But 
it was eventually to have great impact 
on Paul White (M.D.. Harvard, 1911), 
who was then switching from pediatrics 
to heart disease because a sister had died 
from the aftereffects of rheumatic fever 
After White's internship, Harvard 
financed a trip to London, where he 
bought a newfangled invention, the elec- 
trocardiograph. White took the instru- 
ment back to Massachusetts General 
Hospital, where he set it up in a closet 
in the basement of a Bulfinch building 
There he began taking and studying the 
ECGs of Americans, men, women and 
children, eventually compiling records 
of tens of thousands of patients. 

Survival Regimen. Although tu- 
berculosis and pneumonia had long been 
the leading causes of death in the US.. 
heart disease was fast overtaking them 
White suggested that a special cardiol- 
ogy service be set up. As he later re- 
called: “My former teachers and the hos- 
pital chiefs warned me that I was 
entering an insignificant, special field 
and would never be heard from again.” 
Undaunted, White expanded his service 
and research. From detailed studies of 
patients, he learned that a man could 
survive a heart attack not only for weeks 
or months but for a quarter-century—if 
he followed the White regimen of weight 
control using a prudent diet, no smok- 
ing and programmed exercise 

In 1924 White helped to found the 
American Heart Association and there- 
after became Dr. Cardiology to half 
a dozen federal health services—and 
eventually to a large segment of the 
American public. When President Ei- 
senhower had his first heart attack in 
1955, his personal physicians turned nat- 





WHITE & FRIEND EXERCISING 
Good for heart and brain. 


urally to White as a consultant. Describ- 
ing the President's recovery to the press, 
he spoke freely of the patient’s bowel 
movements. To many, this was shock- 
ing, but White, a sage and proper Yan- 
kee, was speaking with a purpose: he 
was getling across to a mass audience 
the value of normal body functions as a 
Sign of a cardiac patient’s recovery 
White was often accused of sensation- 
alism and publicity seeking, but this can- 
dor was his way of promoting the cause 
of preventive cardiology 

Always thin as a bean pole, White 
inveighed relentlessly against sloth of 
mind or body. He advocated walking 
and, better yet, bicycling as a means 
of stimulating circulation to the brain 
as well as the heart. Well into his 80s, 
he practiced what he preached, Not 
until he was 84 did he suffer a minor 
heart attack. He recovered and went 
back to work and even kept on bi- 
cycling. Late last May he had a stroke 
and was hospitalized in Massachusetts 
General. There he was told that one of 
his patients had arrived from Florida 
expecting treatment, unaware that 
White was ill. Dr. White got out of 
bed and held the desired consultation 
in his bathrobe 

The hospital's neurological service 
had recently acquired a supersophisti- 
cated X-ray brain scanner. A researcher 
to the last, White was glad to have it 
used on him to locate a blood clot, which 
was surgically removed. But a second 
stroke last month proved more than he 
could withstand. White once said: “It 
would be desirable for everyone to die 
suddenly in his sleep at the age of 90.” 
He came close to achieving that goal 
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Advertisement 


FINE DINING 


DOWNTOWN 


Steaks 

THE CART-601 S. Wabash, 427.0700, Without 
question the finest U.S. prime steaks and roast beef 
anywhere! Free adjacent parking. Reservations 
recommended. 


Standard American 

THE PRESIDENTS—Bountiful lunch and dinner 
menus spiced with dishes prepared tableside. Amer 
ican regional specialties, great steaks & chops. 
Reservations. First Natl. Bank Plaza, Dearborn & 
Monroe Sts. (312) 263-2323. 


Standard American 

DIAMOND JIM'S—163 N. Dearborn. For resv. call 
Jack, ST-2-4563. Luncheons served daily 11 to 4, 
dinners from 5 p.m. Banquet facilities available, 
private rooms tor meetings or retirement parties, 
Piano bar, Entertainment nightly. 


NEAR NORTH 


French 

MAXIM'S DE PARIS—Astor Tower Hotel, 1300 
Astor Street, 943-1111, An authentic and elegant 
replica of the famous Maxim's in Paris, The best 
classic French cooking in Chicago, with extensive 
wine list. Open for lunch Mon, Sat., for dinner and 
dancing every night. 


Greek 

THE TABERNA-— 303 E, Ohio, The most attractive 
Greek restaurant in town where the old world 
meets the new, Superb Greck food in authentic 
Greck surroundings. Mon,Sat, 7 a.m. midnight. 
329.0262. 


Italian 

PASTA-VINO—Playboy Towers Hotel, Superb Ital 
an cuisine in an intimate setting. Closed Sunday. 
Reservations requested, PL-1.8100. 


Steaks 

EMBERS ON DEARBORN-—EMBERS ON 
WALTON, Nationally known for prime ribs of 
beef, steaks. Piano bar. From 5 p.m. 1034 N. 
Dearborn, 664-1458: 67 E. Walton, 944-1105, 


Italian, Standard American 

COMO INN-—546.N, Milwaukee. Since 1924 one of 
Chicago's most popular restaurants with intimate 
dining, charming decor and excellent food, Exten 
sive selection of authentic regional Italian sauces 
with imported pasta, exquisite veal dishes, great 
lobsters and steaks. Open every day 11:30 to mid 
night, Reservations 421.5222. Free parking. 


French, Continental 

THE RED CARPET~ 28 W. Elm, 664.2784. Fubu 
lous French-Continental cuisine, imaginatively pre 
pared. Prix fixe menu, dinners only, Entertain 
ment, 


Steaks 

AL FARBER’S STEAK ROOM-—Winner of ten 
national awards for prime steaks, & eye of the rib, 
Closed Sundays. FARBER'S OTHER SIDE, casual 
dining, has antiques for sale, very unique. 2300 
Lincoln Park West, 525.7375. Doorman, Parking. 
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Steaks 

RON OF JAPAN 230 E. Ontario St. 644-6500, 
Superb aged prime steaks prepared teppan-style on 
your heated table, along with egg-yolk covered 
shrimp, mushroom omelet appetizers, delicious 
vegetable mixtures and bean sprouts. Exceptionally 
adequate dinners, A fun place. 5 p.m, to 12 p.m, 7 
days. Coat & tie, A, D, 


French, Standard American 

LE PUB—1936 N. Clark St., 337-1922, Magnificent 
French decor. Hamburgers, fondue, salad bar, steak 
Diane, etc. Unlimited wine, Live dance music six 
nights in lounge, Monday—comedy showcase. Sun- 
day brunch, 11-3 with 18 piece band from 2-6, 
Outside garden, Open noon-4 a.m, Lunch and 
dinner, noon-2:30 a.m. 


NORTH 


German 

BROWN BEAR REST.—6318 N. Clark. Start, Sept. 
26 for four weeks, Oktoberfest Bavarian beer 
festival, lots of fun and special shows nightly, Beer 
garden decor. Resv. a must 274-1200, 


French 

LA FONTAINE~2442 N. Clark, Mon.Sat. 
5:30-10:30, Cho. guide: “Impeceable service, ex 
quisite decor, excellent food...” Extensive wine 
list, Parking. 525-1800, 


Peruvian 
PIQUEO—5427 N. Clark, Mon,Sat., 3-10:30, Deli- 
cious, unique cuisine for the gourmet is presented 
here with devotion. Bring your own wine. Resv. 
769-0455. 


Standard American 

VITTLES RESTAURANT—2942 N. Clark, 
Steaks, Chops, Sea Food, & Game Poultry, Daily, 
American wines, Cocktails, informal 549-2060. 
Famous for Sat. & Sun. Brunch, 


NORTHWEST 


German, Standard American 


THE RED STAR INN-—4179 W. Irving Pk., 


286-7788. Well-prepared American and German 
cuisine. Portions generally huge; prices generally 
quite reasonable, including the thoughtful wine 
list. German dishes include Zwiebelfleisch au Gra- 
tin, Wienerschnitzel, assorted Wurst, Sauerbraten. 
Seven seafood choices plus chicken, ribs, prime rib, 
etc. Sat. & Sun, Brunch, Sun.-Thur,, 11 a.m. to 
midnight; Fri., Sat,, 11 a.m, to 2 a.m, 


IN CHICAGOLAND 


Greek 

AMBROSIA RESTAURANT-~ 2415 W. Lawrence, 
334-6052. Every day 11:30 to 2 a.m, A touch of 
Greek cuisine, food fit for the Gods. 


Polynesian 

SHANGHAI LIL’S—5415 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
774.2600, Famous PolynesianCantonese dining. 
Plus Sammu & Royal HawaitanHuls Revue on stage, 
Famous Hawaii Open Buffet Tue. & Sun. $4.25. 
Open Tue. thru Sat. at 5 p.m, Sunday at 1 p.m, 


SUBURBAN~—NORTH 


Continental 

BARN OF BARRINGTON—1415 S. Barrington 
Road, North of 68, Outstanding cuisine, exciting 
desserts; in a vast barn made clegant with ancient 
stained glass and ironwork, Lunch 11 to 2:30, 
Tues. through Fri, Dinner Tues. through Sat. from 
5. Sunday 4. Closed Mondays, Reservations a must 
weekends: 381-8585, 


Standard American, Continental 

THE PYRENEES-—-10035 Skokie Blvd., Skokie. 
OR-3-3131. 7 days. Superb dining and cocktails in 
elegant old-world atmosphere, 1 blk. N. of Old 
Orchard, 


French 

LE FRANCAIS~ 269 S. Milwaukee, Wheeling, Ill, 
If you would like Chefs Henri and Jean to prepare 
4 gourmet meal for you, please call 541-7470, 
Reservations, 


Steaks 

TOPPERS—933 N. Milwaukee, Wheeling. Across 
Chevy Chase C.C. A delightful & charming Victor 
tan rest, Prime rib specialists, prime steaks & 
seafood—salad bar supreme, Reservations, 
541.1221. 


Standard American 

THE STUDIO—Morton Grove. 965-1962 for resv. 
Daily 4 p.m. Steaks, seafood, after theatre supper. 
Banquet facilities. Piano bar. Interior design by 
Richard Himmel. 


NEAR WEST 


Greek 

RODITYS RESTAURANT-222 5S. Halsted, 
454-0800. 11 a.m. to 2 a.m, every day, Complete 
Greek Cutsine, Specialties home-made village 
bread, broiled deepsea fish, saganaki, gyros, Plus 


wines bar, 

Serbian 

SERBIAN CLUB-1928 W. Evergreen, Phone 
HU-9-2860. Special classic Serbian cuisine, Music, 


Mon., Wed., Fri,, Sat. Open everyday noon to 2 
a.m, Parking. 


SOUTH 


Standard American 
GOVERNOR'S TABLE-—3100 S, Halsted St. 842 
2253. Steaks, ribs, lobsters, generous appetizers, 


Cocktails, Freeparking, Inthe Mayor 'sneighborhood. 


“Dining in Chicagoland” c/o MNI, One East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 


Reaching the Ghetto 


Like many big-city hospitals, Chi- 
cago’s St. Frances X. Cabrini Hospital 
has been declining with the neighbor- 
hood. As white middle-class families left 
their sturdy brick houses for the sub- 
urbs, poor black and Spanish-speaking 
families moved into the residential sec- 
tions surrounding the hospital. Doctors 
began to shun the area, partly because 
of crime, partly because 60% of its res- 
idents were on welfare. By 1970, Cabri- 
ni’s hospital beds were only 68% full and 
the hospital was $1,000,000 in debt. 

Anxious to replace the doctors who 
had traditionally served adjacent neigh- 
borhoods and referred patients to Cabri- 
ni, the hospital board last year tried a 
unique approach. It bought an aban- 
doned movie theater a few miles from 
the hospital, also in the ghetto area, re- 
furbished it and added examination and 
waiting rooms. At the same time the 
board launched a search for two doctors 
willing to staff the theater-turned-clinic. 
Conditions: Cabrini would guarantee 
salaries of $3,000 per month for each 
doctor in return for referrals to Cabrini. 

Two Filipino internists accepted the 
offer last May. Word of the program 
spread through the neighborhood, and 
the doctors now average about 30 pa- 
tients a day, with ailments that range 
from a child's simple cough to stomach 
cancer. Since the clinic opened, it has re- 
ferred 196 patients to Cabrini, raising 


JAMES MARCHAEL 





DR. ANTONIO BAUTISTA EXAMINES YOUNG PATIENT IN CHICAGO GHETTO CLINIC 
Anxious to replace the doctors who traditionally served adjacent neighborhoods. 


the hospital's “bed census” by about 5%. 
“The idea is working,” says Hospital 
Board Chairman Sister Irma Lunghi. 
“We're not saying that this is going to 
save the hospital, or the community ei- 
ther, but it is a start.” 

It has also proved a good start for the 
two clinic doctors. “I didn't think Id 
ever be able to have a practice because I 
didn’t have the money to put it togeth- 
er,” says 30-year-old Henry Carag. 
Though they charge less than most doc- 
tors for their services ($8 for the first 
visit, $6 thereafter), the two men are be- 
ginning to pay their own way. When the 


clinic opened in May, the hospital was 
paying each of them a full $3,000-a- 
month subsidy to fulfill the guarantee; it 
is now down to $2,100, and the hospital 
estimates that by next year the doctors 
will be earning their entire salary from 
the community. The physicians are mo- 
tivated by more than their paychecks in 
working long past the closing hours post- 
ed outside the clinic. Says Dr. Antonio 
Bautista, the second member of the 
team: “We see people with all kinds of 
problems, who really need help. We'll 
continue on like this as long as our 
strength holds out.” 





You’re out of cash. And out of town. 


YOU’VE GOT 
MASTER CHARGE 


Vacation? Business trip? 
Whenever you travel, and you 
need money, you can get it with 
your Master Charge card. It’s 
good for cash at over 14,000 
banking offices across the U.S. 
And, if you like, you can stretch 
out your payments. 
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Look for the Master Charge sign ort 








An Eloquent Memorial 


THE ICEMAN COMETH 
Directed by JOHN FRANKENHEIMER 


This is the first in a series of eight 
presentations of the American Film 
Theater (TIME, Oct. 1), an intricately or- 
ganized system of production and dis- 
tribution designed to give stage drama 
new permanence on movie screens. Cur- 
rent plans are to schedule each of the 
films for a brief run on different dates 
in different parts of the country. After 
that, the American Film Theater insists, 
they will be taken out of circulation, nev- 
er to be released again. 

Success has a way of changing plans 
like that, and The Iceman Cometh is a 
success indeed. It is not merely a wor- 
thy production of a great play; it also 
possesses moments—most notably in the 
performance of Robert Ryan—of its 
own greatness. Altogether, it is a film 
of such extraordinary beauty and pow- 
er that the A.F.T. would be doing both 
itself and the public a disservice if it 
quickly retired the film toa vault 

Like Arthur Penn and George Roy 
Hill, John Frankenheimer began his ca- 
reer as a television director. Though he 
has made some good movies since (such 
as The Manchurian Candidate), his stag- 


ing of Iceman has the intensity and im- 
mediacy that characterized the best 
early TV drama. He also catches, rath- 
er better than Sidney Lumet did in his 
1960 TV production for Play of the 
Week, the play’s roiling richness, the ti- 
dal flow from realistic melodrama into 
tragedy. 

For such a long and daunting proj- 
ect, Iceman was made quickly: three 
weeks of rehearsal, eight weeks of shoot- 
ing. Occasionally the rush shows, in a 
composition that is a little too static or 
in a microphone shadow against a wall. 
Overall, though, Frankenheimer’s pro- 
duction is careful and vigorous. Harry 
Hope’s bar looks dingy but never hokey 
The photography keeps the back- 
grounds in as sharp perspective as pos- 
sible, letting each viewer select his own 
point of focus. In that respect, this /ce- 
man resembles the style of Orson Welles’ 
banquet scene in Citizen Kane, in which 
each face was vivid at a long table. The 
technique creates a pervasive sense of 
being enclosed that, paradoxically, nev- 
er makes the eye feel cramped 

The storm center of the play is Hick- 
ey, the drummer, the shill for salvation 
through recognition of self-delusion. He 
annihilates the pipedreams in which the 
patrons of Harry Hope’s back room curl 
up like quaking children in the middle 

















ROBERT RYAN IN “ICEMAN” 
Lacerating honesty. 


of a nightmare. Everyone in Harry 
Hope’s place needs booze to nourish his 
dream, but it is the dream itself, not al- 
cohol, that keeps them alive. Hickey, un- 
derneath his salesman’s brass and chat- 
ter, needs rage, contempt and anguish 
to galvanize the entire play 

Lee Marvin's Hickey has the hype 
and the patter but only a portion of the 
necessary bravura. He seems to be wres- 
tling with the vivid memory of Jason Ro- 
bards in the same role, a performance 








of such passion that it became defini- 
tive. It may be unfair for an actor to 
carry such a burden, but Marvin does 
not carry it well. His Hickey is tenta- 
tive, almost halting. 

This does not so much throw the pro- 
duction out of balance as readjust the 
emphasis. Hickey does not stand apart, 
he becomes just another victim. The 
weight of the play falls on Robert Ryan, 
whose portrayal of Larry Slade is mag- 
nificent. Slade, the rummy poet anar- 
chist, the man who likes to pretend he 
watches life with cynical dispassion 
from the grandstand, who claims to in- 
vite and welcome death, is a role full of 
traps. It is hard to separate Slade’s sod- 
den grandiloquence (“Go, for the love 
of Christ, you mad tortured bastard, for 
your own sake!”) from Eugene O'Neill's 
own penchant for overstuffing his dia- 
logue. Ryan does it by animating and 
underscoring every line, each inflection 
with a vast, crumbling dignity, a lac- 
erating honesty. 

The rest of the movie is meticulously 
cast: Fredric March is a splendid Harry 
Hope, Jeff Bridges a fine, driven Par- 
ritt. Bradford Dillman, Moses Gunn, 
Evans Evans, Tom Pedi and John Mc- 
Liam are all excellent. Yet the movie be- 
longs most securely to Robert Ryan, and 
it is an eloquent memorial to his talent. 
Ryan, who died of cancer in July, was 
ailing while he was making /ceman. In 
the circumstances, it would be easy to 
sentimentalize his performance. But 





such a gesture would diminish its great- 
ness. With the kind of power and in- 
tensity that is seldom risked, much less 
realized, it has its own pride and 
stature. ® Jay Cocks 


Mid-Life Crisis 
SUMMER WISHES, WINTER DREAMS 


Directed by GILBERT CATES 
Screenplay by STEWART STERN 


The title has the sound of fake 
poetry, but the movie beneath it has the 
solid ring of truth. The good wishes of 
summer may be summarized as a de- 
sire to feel, and express more intensely, 
love in its several varieties. The bad 
dreams of winter are the products of 
life’s thoughtless intrusions on Rita Wal- 
den (Joanne Woodward). 

Rita’s ophthalmologist husband 
(Martin Balsam) is stolid and bumbling, 
and she can rarely bear even his light- 
est touches. A son has drifted into homo- 
sexuality, a daughter tolerates Rita im- 
patiently. Rita's relationship with her 
mother (etched in dry point with just 
the slightest drop of acid by Sylvia Sid- 
ney) has become a series of long, grum- 
bly quarrels. Rita, in short, cannot con- 
nect properly or rewardingly with 
anyone she cares about. 

It is a banal problem perhaps. But 
it is also the stuff out of which millions 
of people create that awkwardly named 
but painful thing known as the mid-life 





BALSAM & WOODWARD IN “DREAMS” 
Solid ring of truth. 


crisis. For Rita it crests and breaks when 
her mother dies suddenly. Unmelodra- 
matically but touchingly, Rita starts to 
come apart. This is not a subject that 
crops up much in movies aimed at to- 
day’s youth-dominated market. Indeed, 
the central virtue of Summer Wishes 
may be that it is willing to dramatize 
such a human issue. But its carefully ob- 
served and delicately felt manner of 
doing so is also worthy of note. 

When Stewart Stern wrote Rachel, 


The comfortable Caprice Classic. 


For people who think driving is something the car should do. 





Driving to work doesn’t have to 
be part of your job. We believe that 
when you own a luxury car you 
should expect to be pampered a bit. 
Our first concern in building the 
Caprice Classic is to make it easy 
and pleasant to drive. You have a 
right to demand that. 

To meet that demand we put a lot 
into this automobile. Power front 


disc brakes, Turbo Hydra - matic 
transmission, and power steering are 
standard features because we don’t 
think luxury should be optional in a 
Caprice Classic. 


Building a better way to see the US.A. 


To help insulate you from annoy- 
ing road noises we added extra 
sound-deadening materials at strate- 
gic places in the body paneling. Full 
Coil springs and Caprice Classic’s 
cushioned suspension along with full 
foam seats help isolate you from the 
roughness of the roads. 

We're convinced that driving can 
really be an enjoyable part of your 
day. As proof we invite you to drive 
this car. 
You may not 
want to look 
any higher. 


fine 





Caprice Classic Coupe 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1973 Paddington Corp., N.Y 
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On July 10, 1929 the Philadelphia 
Phillies and Pittsburgh Pirates played 
a game in which there was a home 
run hit in every inning. 


A football game was played between 
Washington State College and San 
Jose State College in 1955 that was 
attended by only one paying customer 
in near zero temperature. 


During the 19th century early golf 
balls were made of leather bags stuffed 
with feathers and sewn closed. The 
longest measured drive was 175 yards. 


A scotch whisky with an Italian 
name? in 1749, Giacomo Justerini 
followed a voluptuous opera singer 
to London and stayed to found the 
firm of Justerini and Brooks —pur- 
veyors throughout the world of one 
of life’s more pleasurable participa- 


tion events. 
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The Pleasure Principle 





CINEMA 


Rachel for Miss Woodward, he dis- 
played a gift for biting dialogue and for 
transforming ordinary situations into se- 
quences that carry a sharp sting of reo- 
ognition. The same ability is repeated 
here, notably at a family funeral where 
the mourners try to hide their dislike of 
one another. Gilbert Cates directed J 
Never Sang for My Father, an under- 
rated film that was also about family ten- 
sions. He shows himself once again to 
be an unpretentious director with a tal- 
ent for worming himself to the emotion- 
al core of characters and scenes. 

As for Miss Woodward, there is no 
more authentic, believably feminine 
spirit on the screen today. In Summer 
Wishes she is brittle, cold, hysterical, but 
above all a woman who knows that she 
is lost and is in desperate search of her- 
self. It is a lovely performance, almost 
matched by Balsam. Cannily holding 
back until he revisits Bastogne, where 
he fought in World War Il—and where 
he was last fully alive—he shows us the 
center of a character deeper, more mys- 
terious than we had imagined. 

The film concludes satisfyingly but 
not resoundingly, its people merely hay- 
ing lived a little more and learned a little 
more—mostly about the need to accept 
themselves and those who are close to 
them. Ifshe had her life to live over, Rita 
Says at one point, “I'd still miss all the 
things I missed and I'd still do all 
the things I hated.” Maybe so. But at 
the end one feels that, given a second 
chance, she might manage with more 
grace and with less pain for others. 
Meanwhile, her example is worth pon- 
dering—and seeing. = Richard Schickel 


Bird Droppings 
JONATHAN LIVINGSTON SEAGULL 
Directed by HALL BARTLETT 
Screenplay by RICHARD BACH 
and HALL BARTLETT 


If one must spend the better part of 
two hours following the adventures of a 
bird, far better that the hero be Daffy 
Duck than Jonathan Livingston Seagull. 

Jonathan, for the information of any 
recluses who might not have heard or 
misanthropes who just don’t care, is an 
adventurous seagull who wants to “fly 
where no seagull has flown before,” to 
“know what there is to know of this life.” 
This angers his flock. An outraged El- 
der announces, “You are henceforth and 
forever outcast!”, and Jonathan takes it 
on the wing. 

He seems to fly into a series of pic- 
ture postcards of Yosemite, of Death 
Valley, of the frozen North. Eventually, 
settling down in the snow, he expires, his 
tail feathers quaking as he gives up the 
ghost. The ghost, however, will not be 
given up so easily and flies off to some 
Spiritual never-never land. There, it—or 
he—is instructed in higher wisdom by a 
bird called Chiang, whose lessons in life 
and philosophy and heightened con- 
sciousness take a hint from Dale Carne- 
gie, a leaf from Dr. Norman Vincent 
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s Tareyton smokers would 
rather fight than switch! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


King Size: 21 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 21 mg, “tar, 1.5 mg. nicoune; av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept.73 







(simulated TV picture 


“SHARP : 
LINYTRON TV— 
IT’S EASY ON THE EYES” 


—JACK O BRIAN, TV Critic & Columnist 


“TV reviewing? I've done it for 20 years and it’s stimulating. But often it gota little rough 
on the eyes. Not for the last 8 months though; I've been viewing and reviewing with 

Sharp Linytron. Once you see Sharp Linytron you'll see a new difference in color TV as | have 
—a difference in color, brightness and clarity. That great picture is as easy to tune 





as it is easy on the eyes. Touch just one button and you automatically lock in color, tint, brightness, 


contrast and fine tuning. And with Sharp ‘Optimatic’ the picture electronically adjusts 

to any change in lighting in any room. Day or night. In my line of work my TV has got to be 
reliable. Sharp is. 100%. It's that 100% solid state circuitry inside. Outside it's 

a 100% solid beauty. Walnut graining. Beautiful controls. Even when it's off, Sharp 
Linytron is easy on the eyes.” M@ Since the experimental days of radio and television Sharp 
has been a pioneer. Our famed Linytron “in-line” picture tube has brought new pleasure 
to millions. It has also brought a number of 


imitators. Enjoy the real thing —the advanced MAKES 
features and outstanding quality of Sharp. m@ IT BETTER... 
FOR 


YOU 


CINEMA 


Peale and a volume from Kahlil Gibran. 
Thus enlightened, Jonathan is apparent- 
ly reborn. He returns to his flock and 
spreads the good word in a sort of Ser- 
mon on the Garbage Mount: “Listen, ev- 
erybody! There’s no limit to how high we 
can fly! We can dive for fish and never 
have to live on garbage again!” 

Not that he actually talks, of course 
Jonathan and the rest of his feathered 
friends are real birds—not mechanical, 
not animated—but their voices and in- 
terior monologues are rendered by ac- 
tors. James Franciscus speaks for Jon- 
athan, Juliet Mills for his love interest, 
Hal Holbrook for the Elder, Richard 
Crenna and Dorothy McGuire for Jon- 
athan’s parents. None of these actors has 
chosen to be included in the film’s cred- 
its, a privilege only the least charitable 
would question. 

Jonathan Livingston Seagull is the 
warmest, most goodhearted, most tune- 





AUTHOR BACH & BUDDY 
No more garbage. 


ful (score by Neil Diamond) piece of 
moral uplift since the musical version of 
Lost Horizon. Years hence, scholars may 
debate the significance of the fact that 
the wise elder in Shangri-La and the 
wise bird here are both called Chiang. 
Surely it is no mere coincidence. A hom- 
age, perhaps. Or maybe a moment of 
mystic communion, a stroke of magic 
enlightenment of the sort that Jonathan 
is always shoving his beak into 

Richard Bach, who wrote the orig- 
inal book, is much agitated over this film 
version, which has allegedly altered 
many of the “ideas” in the book and his 
original screenplay. The book has about 
as many ideas as The Little Engine That 
Could; in fact, buried under all the vom- 
itous theosophy, it has the same idea 
Ideology aside, the movie's casting could 
open up a whole new style of film 
making. Think of it: Pigeons on Mean 
Streets, about a bunch of tough young 
New York birds. Or what about a re- 
make of Four Feathers? 8J.C. 
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If you never shopped 
for auto insurance, 
these 10 facts may help you 
save money every year! 


1. All auto insurance rates are not the 
same. It may cost you hundreds of 
dollars over the years if you don't 
check rates. 

Many GEICO” policyholders, de- 
pending on where they live, save 
each year on the rates charged by 
many other companies for the full 
coverage of the Family Automobile 
Policy. In Texas, Standard Rates ap- 
ply with a Dividend Provision. 


3. Now you may qualify for GEICO 


savings even if you’re not a govern- 
ment employee. If you are employed 
in professional, technical, adminis- 
trative, clerical or managerial work 

or are a graduate student or univer- 
sity senior—you, too, may qualify 
for GEICO savings 


GEICO may offer you lower rates 
because its economical way of doing 
business reduces sales expenses—and 
you receive the savings in the form 
of lower rates! Furthermore, we have 
no membership fees or any other 
kind of extra sales charges. And, if 
you wish, you may pay your premi- 


To find out exactly 


how much you may save 


ums in easy installments. 


. You can be sure of GEICO’s top- 


quality country-wide claim service. 
This is confirmed by the fact that 
GEICO Policyholders cite savings 
and claim service as the most impor- 
tant reasons why they renew their 
expiring auto policies each year 
Best's Insurance Reports, a noted 
insurance authority, assigned 
ICO a general policyholder rat- 
ing of “A (Excellent)” and the high- 
est possible financial rating: 
“AAAAA.” 


You will be protected wherever you 
drive. Your GEICO policy protects 
you wherever you drive in the United 
States, its possessions or Canada. 
Even if you should be involved in an 
out-of-state accident where one of 
the new “no-fault” laws apply, 
GEICO will automatically provide 
you with any additional coverages 
required by that state 





8. GEICO has more than 2,000,000 


Phone 273-3970 


or visit our office in 


Wilmette 


3520 Lake Avenue 


(Open weekdays 8:30 AM to 5 PM— 


Saturdays 9 AM to 1 PM) 
FREE PARKING 


or mail the coupon at right 


GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 
_., INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


“Boosters... GEICO’s more than 
2,000,000 policyholders are our best 


eccccccesesesseee MAIL COUPON NOW eeeeeeeereeeesee 
NO OBLIGATION—NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


Mail to: GEICO and Affiliates, 3520 Lake Avenue, Wilmette, III. 60091 


CHECK YOUR ELIGIBILITY IN THE APPROPRIATE BOX BELOW 
GEICO: Must be at least 21 and under 65. Once a policyholder 
policy may be continued after age 65 


COCIVILIAN NON-GOV'T (Admin./Clerical/Mgr./Profess'! /Proprietor/ 
Techn./Graduate Student/University Senior) 
(0 GOVERNMENT (Federal, State, County, Municipal) 


(J MILITARY (Officers and NCO's of top five pay grades. If E-5 or E-6, 
must be at least 25 years of age and married.) 


(1 CRITERION INSURANCE COMPANY 
For those not currently eligible for GEICO 


Residence Address 
City 








10. 


State & Zip 


salesmen. Our famous reputation 
comes from their telling friends and 
neighbors about our low rates and 
high quality services. 


GEICO has been providing low rates 
and high quality service for over 35 
years. 


You can find out how much you save 
for the same coverage you have now 
without any obligation. Simply call 
273-3970, visit GEICO’s local 
office or mail the coupon below. 
There's absolutely no obligation and 
no salesman will call. 


————————— 


Note: If you do not meet GEICO’s 
eligibility requirements in the cou- 
pon, you may still obtain high qual- 
ity protection same reliable 
country-wide claim service from our 
affiliate, Criterion Insurance Com- 
pany, at somewhat higher rates. Cri- 
terion is licensed in the District of 
Columbia and every state except 
Massachusetts. Phone or visit a 
GEICO office today for informa- 
tion, or mail the coupon 
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You get more gold 
in a Corum. 
Which means you get 


more watch in a Corum. 





Every Corum watch is Swiss-crafted 
in 18-karat gold (75% fine gold). 

Comparatively-priced watch collec- 
tions are made mostly in 14-karat gold 
(only 58.5% fine gold). That difference 
makes quite a difference. 

The higher gold content in a Corum 
gives you a richer-looking timepiece. 

Because 18-karat gold is less brittle 
than 14-karat, Corum designers have the 
flexibility to be more innovative in their 


Corum, 1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10019 
r 9465 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, California 90212. 
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stylings. (The look and the feeling of 
Corum watches would be impossible to re- 
create in 14-karat gold). 

Cases and bracelets of 18-karat gold 
blend together more perfectly than those 
made of 14-karat gold. Corum watches are 
made to last longer through years of 
wearing. 

Yes, you get more gold when you buy 
a Corum. More important, you get more 


watch. : 
CORUM 


An Investment in Time 


The Spanish sun. 
It shines oa 2 shOUpHis piradive 


Avisit to Spain means ular 
igen Our leather are famous 
wide for their design and 


craftsmanship. Our fashions are elegant, 
yet reasonably priced. And our crafts 
are as boldly imaginative as the people 
who make them. Everywhere, the most 
exciting things to buy and enjoy. Bright 
and beautiful under the Spanish sun. 
Come home with us to the magic of Spain 
and fly IBERIA, THE INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES OF SPAIN. 
For further information, contact your 
local IBERIA agent or the SPANISH 
NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE: 
Chicago: 180 N. Michigan Ave. 60601 
Miami: 338 Biscayne Blvd. 33132 
New York: 589 Fifth Ave. 10017 © 
San Francisco: 209 Post St., } 
(Suite 710) 94102 


The Spanish sun. 
Let it shine on you. 




















Dear Liar 


THEOPHILUS NORTH 
by THORNTON WILDER 
374 pages. Harper & Row. $7.95. 


Playwright Thornton Wilder is the 
good old white magician who once had 
us all handing chairs down theater aisles 
to feed a stage fire and save the sub- 
urb of Excelsior, N.J., from the ice 
age. He successfully launched Noah's 
ark from the Million Dollar Pier in At- 
lantic City—despite the fact that Mrs 
Noah wouldn’t let it shove off without 
Cain as well as Abel. Novelist Thorn- 
ton Wilder has re-created 18th century 
Peru (The Bridge of San Luis Rey), 
and ancient Rome (The Cabala). In 
Our Town, he made Grover’s Corners, 
N.H., into some sort of Eternal City of 
the heart. After all that, it is not much 
of a hop to Newport, R.L, in the sun- 
ny summer of 1926. 

That ts where Wilder turns up this 
tume, tn the guise of his title character, 


iLL RREMENT? 





THORNTON WILDER 
Prospero in 1926. 


29-year-old Theophilus North, Like 
Wilder, the young North (who remem- 
bers his stories in extreme old age) is 
an escapee from a boyhood variously 
spent in China, California and Wiscon- 
sin, a classics scholar, a master of many 
languages, an ex-prep schoolteacher and 
Yaleman. He is also an infernal med- 
dler in other people's business, more or 
less in the spirit (much diminished) of 
Jesus, Socrates and George Brush, Wil- 
der’s insufferably virtuous hero in Heay- 
en's My Destination. 

Theophilus, however, has a sense of 
humor. He is the first to admit that his 
only weapons are charm, some mild 
Freudian therapy, a gift for mendacity 
and the kind of benign chicanery that 
in old-fashioned stories used to help gen- 
ule, truthful and kindly people at the ex- 
pense of the rapacious, the pretentious 
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and the proud. Indeed, most of the cri- 
ses North confronts are genteel and do- 
mestic: incipient misalliances (to be 
blocked), henpecked husbands (to be lib- 
erated) and the ill effects of ghastly ru- 
mors (to be laid to rest). 

No one should be put off by these 
proceedings or troubled by their gim- 
mickry and lack of realism. In The 
Eighth Day, the prizewinning novel that 
Wilder published in 1967, he has a char- 
acter say: “It is the duty of old men to 
lie to the young. Let these encounter 
their own disillusions. We strengthen 
our souls, when young, on hope: the 
strength we acquire enables us later to 
endure despair as a Roman should.” 

In recent years Wilder, who is 76, 
has been in and out of hospitals, sadly 
ailing. Young Theophilus North, sim- 
ilarly, remembers that when he came 
to Newport after quitting a deadly 
teaching job, it was like release from a 
hospital after a long illness. “One slow- 
ly learns to walk again, and wonderingly 
one raises his head.” At the start, he 
says, he had lost his sense of joy and 
play. He was “cynical and almost be- 
reft of sympathy for any other human 
being.” When the book ends, with all 
those preposterous tangles easily, mag- 
ically, straightened out, Theophilus is 
restored to affection for the world. 

Newport is an island. Theophilus 
North is Wilder's Tempest, a mock 
world, a playful world, made safe and 
orderly by kindly meddling. It would 
take a Caliban or a young curmudgeon 
to complain that it is a tempest in a 


teapot. ® Timothy Foote 
Péche Melba 

PORTRAIT OF A MARRIAGE: 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST AND HAROLD NICOLSON 
by NIGEL NICOLSON 


249 pages. Atheneum. $10. 


She was Vita Sackville-West, the 
darkly handsome child of a great Kent- 
ish family, a minor poet and novelist 
(The Edwardians). He was Harold Nic- 
olson, cherubic British diplomat, Mem- 
ber of Parliament, brilliant belletrist and 
historian (Making Peace, Some People) 
They were married in 1913 and stayed 
married for nearly half a century, in- 
habiting a succession of manors and gar- 
dens and picturesque ruins. Their union 
resulted in two gifted children and was 
for years regarded as the kind of en- 
viable domestic alliance that survives 
long separation and divergent interests. 

One day in 1962, soon after his 
mother's death, their son Nigel Nicol- 
son, by then a London publisher and 
M.P., unlocked a Gladstone bag hidden 
in Vita’s tower writing room. In it he 
found her 1920-21 memoir of an intense 
three-year affair with Violet Keppel, an 
iconoclastic redheaded girl whose moth- 
er had been the mistress of King Ed- 





HAROLD & VITA IN 1932 
Found in a Gladstone bag. 


ward VII. The occasionally purple mem- 
oir, written when Vita was 28. makes 
up about a third of this book. Along with 
it Nigel Nicolson offers biographical an- 
notations and an elaborate tribute to his 
parents’ “perfect marriage.” 

Gladstone bag and all, the book has 
become a delicious and gossipy literary 
event in England, But what should be 
said is that the memoir has an honesty 
and self-awareness quite unmatched by 
Vita’s other writings. It is more touch- 
ing, moreover, in its swift portrait of 
Vita’s childhood world than in its mo- 
ments of passion: “Mother did not cry; 
she always tries not to cry because it 
gives her headaches.” Vita remembers 
herself as a cruel, lonely tomboy roam- 
ing around Knole, one of the last great 
private estates in England. Her only af- 
fectionate companionship came from 
her grandfather, Lord Sackville, a shy, 
wood-whittling man who “loved chil- 
dren and believed in faeries." Knole was 
financed through what Nigel calls the 
“corner on millionaires and elderly art- 
ists” held by Vita’s formidable mother 
Vita retreated from family lawsuits 
into daydreams of feudal ceremony and 
tempestuousness. 

The affair with Violet, which began 
after five happy years of marriage, arose 
through “an absurd circumstance.” 
World War I had given Vita a chance 
to run around in breeches. Harold was 
away, Violet appeared in red velvet. “I 
hadn't dreamt of such an art of love,” 
Vita recollects. Soon the two women 
were running off to France together 
—over and over. In the circumstance, 
Harold carried British sang-froid and 
tolerance to laughable extremes. From 
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247 miles from the sea? 


Right. We're about to open an airport 
as big as Manhattan. But that's just for 
openers. Because this facility will 
also be the port of the future 

At ultimate capacity, there will be two 
air Cargo Cities, with 200 fully 
automated cargo gates. These 200 
gates can handle 25 times the freight 
handled by 200 standard ship berths 
How? By containerizing air freight (a 
future certainty) and the fact that al 
Cargo handling at our “port” will be 
fully automated and controlled by a 
centralized computer system 

At present, there is an upward trend in 
air freight. And we're ready for the 
future. For instance, all 200 cargo 
gates Can accommodate secona- 
generation jumbo jets 

All this means savings for future 
distribution 


Today, a 747 as an all-cargo carrier 
can cut the cost of a ton of air freight 
significantly from The Southwest 
Metroplex to Tokyo. Just imagine the 
savings when air freight becomes as 
common and convenient as trucking! 
The Southwest Metroplex is the core of 
a market for manufacturing, distribution 
and business extending into 11 states 
with a total population of 39 million 
wholesale sales of $71 billion and 
retail sales of $77 billion. And the 
region is the major point of intersection 
between New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and Mexico City. The new 
Dallas/Fort Worth Airport can only 

add to our importance as an 

economic center 

Right now, over 75% of Metroplex 
manufacturing firms are producing 
air-shippable products. These people 
are definitely in the right place at the 


right time. If you're interested in 
locating near the port of the future, 
write Mr. Richard D. Jones, Executive 
Director, North Texas Commission, 
600 Avenue H East, Suite 101, Dept. 
0711,Arlington, Texas 76011. Or 
phone 817/265-7101 





An airport as big as Manhattan. 


477 Dallas/Fort Worth 
The Southwest Metroplex: 
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Give your Bloody M 
a tittle her a si 






















Shake two dashes of Angostura into your 
Bloody Marys, and they’ll taste like much 
more than just vodka and tomato juice. 

Angostura harmonizes the flavor of 
everything else you put into your 
Bloody Marys, so they taste like more 
than the sum of their parts. 

Angostura’s secret blend of exotic 
herbs and spices also gives your 
Bloody Marys an exciting aroma. And 
it’s a fact that the better something 
smells, the better it tastes. 

No matter how youre mixing 
Bloody Marys now, add Angostura to 
the recipe. It’s the best way in the 
world to keep Bloody Marys from tasting 
alittle anemic. 






For a free Professional Mixing Guide, write: 
Box 2186 YT, Astoria Station, New York 11102. 
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The real 
Through this area, in only 
one of the oil pipelines that 
lies beneath it, have moved 
24 million gallons of energy 
in the past month. Energy 
that powers industry, homes 
cars, planes, ships, trucks 
Energy that sustains the 
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We learned a long time ago 
that practical things neednt 
be ugly. That they neednt 
be seen at all. And that they 
needn't waste valuable land 
divide neighborhoods 
create an industrial feel in 
a rural atmosphere 


The ideal 

Continuity of supply by 
responsible energy 
companies that have 
demonstrated their concern 


for the environment AtlanticRichfieldCompany ¢> 











A 
fine instrument 
for the reproduction 
of music 
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Give order, harmony, and rhythm to sound 
and you have music. But music is a subtle art 
Vale M tHe l-lilalhihi-Mecselcolel¥lestlelamel-lust-lale-y 
equipment responsive to every delicate nuance. 


With this concept in mind, consider the Beogram 3000, 
an integrated, automatic turntable. 

Poe tile Muir Cl cimerelal ice] Mar-lalel(c-M-l | Melel-Ve-\ telat 
The tone arm pivots on hardened steel bearings 
fo) mle) malelerdelait-lmigieitlolap 
An ingenious system of inclined planes automatically 
applies the correct amount of anti-skating force 
as the tone arm travels across the record. 

A unique pendulum suspension system 
isolates the stylus from external vibrations. 


As a turntable functions in concert with the cartridge 
the Beogram 3000 has been engineered to utilize 
Bang & Olufsen cartridges—acknowledged as being 
among the world's finest. This integration 
of tone arm and cartridge reduces the force required 
to move the stylus tip and eliminates unwanted resonances. 


Bang & Olufsen 


Excellence in engineering 
Elegance in design 
Two traditions from Denmark 


Write for a brochure. 


Product Literature, Bang & Olufsen, 2271 Devon Ave., Elk Grove Village, Ill. 60007 
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Versailles, where he was busy working 
on the treaty, he used to cable money 
with an “Enjoy yourself.” He made 
quips about “wild oats.” In 1919 Vita 
wrote to him, “I don’t think you have 
taken the thing seriously ... I am ab- 
solutely terrified. 1 tell you about it in 
order to protect myself from myself. 
Vita wanted so badly to be rescued that 
she even treasured unsatisfactory replies 
like this: “Being a woman, you will say 
“Well, he can’t love me very much, as 
he would have made more fuss.” More 
fuss! When my heart feels like a péche 
Melba.” 

Son Nigel, who, by all accounts. his 
mother rarely saw or thought of, de- 
scribes these goings on as “a magnif- 
icent folly,” a struggle for “the right to 
love, both men and women.” But Vita 
herself saw that the whole thing was fan- 
tasy, not liberation. Her happiest times 
with Violet, she writes with horror, were 
spent striding the Paris boulevards 
dressed up as a war veteran named Ju- 
lian. She wrote the memoir, she says, 
hoping to encourage more candor about 
“normal but illicit relations” and as- 
sumes that the sexes will eventually be- 
come “more nearly merged” as “cen- 
turies go on.” Vila never commends 
homosexuality. What she urged was a 
civilized, scientific examination of “dual 
personality.” 

“Darling, she is evil and I am not 
evil,” Harold finally got around to writ- 
ing in one of the letters that most for- 
tified Vita. She, too, saw the crisis in 
terms of her “violent and vicious” side 
ranged against the “purity, simplicity 
and faith” of “my house, my garden, my 
fields and Harold.” In 1920 she came 
back to him for good. Harold won out 
because Vita needed an “anchor. 
Thenceforth Harold would be her fel- 
low gardener, the custodian ofan almost 
medieval little world and her “play- 
mate,” as she always put it, meaning 
however, nothing carnal by the phrase 
Indeed, one of the most revealing mo 
ments in the book comes when Nigel 
Nicolson notes that at the absolute 
height of the affair with Violet, fleshly 
passion was forgotten as the two Nic- 
olsons exultantly discovered “that Bo- 
diam Castle, the shell of which rises 
from the Sussex Weald, was for sale.” 

Afler their reunion, Vita continued 
to have sporadic escapades and Harold 
to smile upon them. One, with Virginia 
Woolf, produced the latter's most engag- 
ing book, Orlando, a kind of historical 
fantasy @ clefabout Vita, Violet and Har- 
old. In it, an English noble of indeter- 
minate gender falls in love with a treach- 
erous vixen, then chooses a marriage 
based on companionship rather than 
passion. Feminist Virginia Woolf 
mocked the marriage, suggesting that 
Vita fell into bondage to the necessary 
evil of husbands thus sacrificing the po- 
tency of the Sackvilles. Harold knew 
better; so, in her tower room, did Vita 
and so will anyone who reads Portrait 
of a Marriage with the proper sympa- 


thy and irreverence. ®S.L. Parmacek 
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Drink the Irish Mist. 


Ireland’s legendary liqueur. 


Irish Mist® Liqueur. 80 Proof. A careful blend of Irish heather honey and fine spirits. Imported by Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 






The California business trip. 
Consider everythingan 







For business 
meetings, or for the fun of it. 
You can reserve the table for four in 
first class on our DC-10's and 747's. 





For getting to your plane fast, 
our new X-Ray machines 
inspect your luggage. 


For comfort. Overhead 
luggage compartments 
and lots of legroom 

in coach. 








| ull choose American. 


For the service you've learned 
to expect, American's personnel make a 
flight just a little bit nicer. 





: r 6 i) ‘alae Seika Zz 
| ay To San Francisco & * To Los Angeles | | ta To San Diego | 
, . 
OOS SS SS CP ——S—— | 
; 
| 7 Flight Leaves Arrives Plane Airport | | Flight Leaves Arrives Plane Airport | Flight Leaves Arrives Plane Airport | 
| | 265 9:00am 11:25am 707 O'Hare | | 181 9:15am 11:29am DC-10 O'Hare | | 277 9:15am 11:27am 707 O'Hare | 
213 1:20pm 3:43pm 747 O'Hare | 189 12:00no0on 2:10pm 727 O'Hare | 223 1:00pm 3:03pm 727 O'Hare | 
1 215 4:55pm 7:22pm 707 O'Hare | | 197 1:00pm 3:10pm DC-10 O'Hare | 301 6:05pm 8:08pm 727 O'Hare | 
| 47 7:15pm 9:39pm 707 O'Hare | | 185 5:30pm 7:41pm 747 O'Hare | | To Palm Springs | 
| | 459 7:15pm 9:23pm 707 O'Hare | Flight Leaves Arrives Plane Airport | 
| 361 10:15am 12:12 ' | 
4 36 2:12pm DC-10 O'Hare 
I stpncsicpea serene D, i eee ee Ey Babies are ee ail 
\s “Thanks, it was a good flight.” 
} A few simple words, but to hear you say that is what we're all shooting for. 


: It's what our business is all about. 

. California is over four hours away. So it's not one thing or another that makes a 
t trip great, it's a combination of everything. 

From the time you call up, to the service on board, to the extra effort extended 
; from beginning to end. 

3 Consider everything, and we think you'll choose American. 


American Airlines 
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‘TheUS. Virgin Islands. 

Where your U.S. dollar is always 
worth a dollar, 

and the weather the best 


under the sun. 





gE If you want the most for your vacation dollar, it has to be under our sun. Not only can you 
escape the foreign squeeze on the U.S. dollar, but we promise you this: if the average 
mean temperature goes under 70° or over 88°, you won't have to pay for your room that 
day. We make this promise because we have the 
best weather in the Caribbean. Day after day, our 
islands are warmed by our sun, cooled by our 
trade winds. On top of this, beautiful beaches, 
clear blue water, boating, fishing, underwater 
fun, duty-free shopping and friendly people. It all 
adds up to the best winter vacation bargain 
under the sun. 













lf you want to know more, speak to your Travel Agent 
or mail-this coupon to: 

USV/ Government Information Center 

16 West 49th St., Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 


NAME : ; . mal 
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It's our South Pacific. 
We know where the memories are. 


Australia. Buy this hunter's boomerang for $3.50. It’s made in the 
Outback, from wood that sharpens like steel. And it really does come back. 
The man who sells it to you will 
tell you why. We'll take you 
there any day of the Z 
week from Los 
Angeles. 













. . 
Tahiti. 
When you leave, friends you've made say 
goodbye with a lei of shells. While you're there, 
buy several of these spectacular necklaces, fashioned 
entirely of shells from the lagoon. One like this costs $2.00. 




















Zealand. 


Take home a little 
wooden kiwi, our 
own flightless 
bird. Talented 
Maoris carve 
them. Young- 
sters love 
them. And , 
at $1.50 
each, so 
will 
you. 


Pentand. 


Our South Island's 
most beautiful jewelry is made 
with greenstone, the jade of the 
South Pacific. Craftsmen carve it into 
beautiful pendants or set it in silver or gold 
for necklaces and bracelets. 































New eland, 


Near the city of Rotorua on our 
North Island, Maori guides will lead you 

through their geyser park and take you 
into the wood carving school. You can 

buy statues and masks and shields 

and replicas of ancient 

canoes. We fly to 

North Island seven 
times a week. 


Samoa. Reach into 
the clearest 
water in the 

world and pick 

up incredibly 


Be. beautiful 
ae shells. The 
experience is price- 
less. The 


shells are 
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Fiji. 

These primitive masks 
come in all sizes. Fijians 
carve them from soft nawa-nawa wood 
and sell them to collectors for as little 


as $1.75, as much as $20. We can take you p- 
through Fiji from Los Angeles and Honolulu, air new ZEdldfND 


on your way to Auckland. oS first DC-10s to our South Pacific. 









~ Memory Tours. 
Meet the People. 18 days. $998? 


An ideal way to collect happy memories 
from our South Pacific. 

Spend four languid days in Tahiti, 
discovering paradise. During your stay in 
our homeland, you'll see all the sights of 
Auckland. Optional excursions take you to 
the Waitomo Caves and Rotorua’s thermal 
wonders, or to the Bay of Islands. 

In Australia, get acquainted with Sydney, 
one of the world’s truly sophisticated cities. 
Visit the famous Koala Park, enjoy an 
Australian-style barbecue and a genuine 
billy tea. 

In Fiji, shop duty-free and visit Indian 
markets. 

Tour includes round trip flight from Los 
Angeles, (based on individual tour fare). all 
hotels and ground transportation, some meals. 


Fly and Drive. 10 nights. $6387 
Pick up your car in Auckland and 
explore our fascinating 
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and on ~ 
to Rotorua y 
for its geysers, 
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North Island at your 
. OWN pace. Drive 5 
, south to the a 
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and Maori villages. ’ 
Drive north to 
the Bay of 
Islands, 
then ff 
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to the broad, 
inviting Ninety Mile 
Beach. It's magnificent! 

This Royal Road Tour includes round trip 
economy flight, (based on group tour fare 
minimum 15 people), car with 500 free miles, 
ten nights in one of Auckland's fine hotels, 
and free discount book. 


Extensions to Australia and Fiji. 
*Based on each of two sharing twin bedroom. 


Ca -12730 
Air New Zealand 
Box 4187 
North Hollywood, CA 91607 








Send me your folders on 
Mee 
Royal Road Fly and Drive Tour 





he People Tour 











State 








| My travel agent is 


| $2 Official International Airline to the 
Wth British Commonwealth Games 197 4 
' 


Address | 
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Presidents and 
Precedents 


WHO MAKES WAR 
by SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS 
300 pages. Morrow. $8.95. 


Among the many lessons to be 
learned from the tragedy of Viet Nam. 
none is more compelling than the need 
for a U.S. debate on how to control the 
power of the President to wage war. The 
Chief Executive must be free to respond 
instantly to clear-cut attack. But in more 
equivocal circumstances the national 
will might be far better safeguarded if 
Congress reasserted its constitutional 
authority as the sole branch empowered 


DON CARL STEFFEN 


SENATOR JACOB JAVITS OF NEW YORK 
Analogies from history. 


to “declare war.” If this could be worked 
out practically, an increasing number of 
political scientists and elected officials 
now argue, Congress might also find a 
way to prevent Presidents from waging 
undeclared wars. 

New York's Republican Senator 
Jacob Javits has special reason for ex- 
amining the problem. He opposed U.S 
policy in Viet Nam. Yet like many oth- 
er congressional doves he felt compelled 
to vote for military appropriations as 
long as U.S. fighting men were “over 
there” by presidential order. “That mis- 
erable war has given us pause,” he says. 
“The issues that it raises about the way 
we conduct our national affairs have 
driven me to the pages of history where 
I find strange analogies that sound the 
themes of the present.” 

Javits’ book notes a steady erosion 
in the congressional power. In 1793 
George Washington issued a Neutrality 
Proclamation during a congressional re- 
cess, thus unilaterally withdrawing the 
US. from any involvement in revo- 
lutionary France's fight with Britain in 
the face of great popular support for 
the nation’s first ally. Thomas Jefferson 
secretly schemed to enlarge the Navy's 








A holiday setting of 
untamed beauty just 
18 minutes by car 
from Miami Airport. 


Beautiful Key Biscayne. As un- 
spoiled a vacation island as you've 
ever seen. On its shore, a vacation 
resort as superb as its setting, at 
low summer rates now through De 
cember 16th. Far away in feeling, 
yet just a short causeway drive from 
Miami 

You'll find miles of wild beaches 
White sands. Blue seas. Walking 
trails. Two swimming pools. Ten 
cushion-surface tennis courts 
Championship golf five minutes 
away. International cuisine. Luxuri- 
ous rooms with two double beds 
private terraces, ocean views. And 
all the amusements of Miami close 
at hand whenever you want them 


Or call toll- 


800-325-3535. 


— 
ROYAL BISGYNE 


BEACH HOTELS RACQUET CLUB - KEY BISCAYNE FLORIDA 


A SHLMATON MUSOMT MOTEL 4 WORLOWICE SERVICE OF ITT 


See your travel agent 
free 
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THEY'RE NEWSMEN-NOT ANNOUNCERS 


IT TAKES TWO 

TO GET MORE 
THAN HEADLINES! 
BILL KURTIS 
WALTER JACOBSON 
TV2 NEWS 


Bill Kurtis and 

Walter Jacobson are the 
anchormen for a new kind 

of television news. 

They dig deeper. You get more. 
Because Kurtis and Jacobson 
are fulltime newsmen 

backed by a full staff of 
reporters with the most 
sophisticated electronic news 
gathering devices in Chicago. 
They'll give you the good 
news and the bad news 
When things go wrong, you 
have a right to know 

exactly what went wrong 

and why. The more 

you know—the more 

likely things will 

change for the better. 
CBS@2 
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AN OPEN CHALLENGE TO 
MR.AARON GOLD, MR.EDWARD BROOKS, 
MR.GENE SAGE AND MRS. MAGGIE DALY 
TO ATTEND THE TULLAMORE DEW 35,000 
TASTE TESTING COMPETITION AT THE 
NINETY-FIFTH, CHICAGO. DEC.6, 1973. 


THE TEST: 
We're challenging 4 of the most educated palates 
in Chicago to see whether they can determine the 
difference between 3 leading scotch whiskies and 
Tullamore Dew? a whiskey made in Ireland. 


THE REASON: 


Tullamore Dew is unlike any Irish you've ever 
tasted. It's as smooth and light as scotch. In fact, 
we think it’s so smooth and so light, we're betting 
$20,000 it will fool the experts. 


THE METHOD: 


Each participant will be blindfolded. He will be 
handed a shot of either scotch or Tullamore Dew. 
He will then be asked to taste it and determine 
whether it is a scotch or an Irish. He will not be 
required to distinguish between brands of 
scotches. A total of 8 shots (4 neat, 4 on the rocks) 
will comprise the test. 


THE PRIZES: 


$5,000 will be donated to the favorite charity of 
each participant who can correctly identify all 8 
shots. If all four participants are correct, a total of 
$20,000 will be donated to charity. If no one iden- 
tifies all 8 shots, $2,500 will be donated to the 
favorite charity of the participant (or participants) 
who gets the most correct answers. Consolation 
prizes of $1,000 will be donated to the favorite 
charities of the runners-up. 


THE TESTING CONDITIONS: 


All drinks will be poured by a team of bartenders 
consisting of Joe Johnson, head bartender, Mister 
Kelly's; Ed Eng, beverage director, Hyatt Regency 
O'Hare; Al Platt, head bartender, Eli’s the place for 





steak; and David Bakas, head bartender, Butch 
McGuire's. The competition will be held in front of a 
live audience at noon on Dec. 6 in The Ninety-Fifth, 
the restaurant at the top of the John Hancock Build- 
ing. Sportscaster Harry Caray will give the shot-by- 
shot description. 


AN OPEN CHALLENGE TO ALL 
OTHER SCOTCH DRINKERS: 


This is an Invitational Competition only. However, 
if you are not one of the 4 Invitees named above, 
you can participate in an amateur version of this 
competition at home or at your favorite bar. Blind- 
fold yourself. Then have someone pour you a shot 
of scotch and a Tullamore Dew. Sip from one, then 
another, then sip from one of them a second time. 
You may notice a difference, but you won’t know 
which one is which. And that’s not just an empty 
claim. That's a statement we've got a lot of money 


riding on. 
| 
ae 
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TULLAMORE DEW.” BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY. 86 PROOF, IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CT 1973 


TULLAMORE DEW. THE ONLY IRISH THAT CHALLENGES SCOTCH. 


lf you've been there, 
; you Know. 


Suntory is the premium whisky 

of Japan, with a worldwide 
reputation for good taste. 
Ask for something smooth 
and mellow: ask for Suntory. 






SUNTORY 


86.8 proot. distilled and bottied near Kyoto and Yamanashi. Japan. imported Dy Suntory intemationa’. Los Angeles, Calit 



























A New Cruise Star 
Comes to Florida! 


QUEEN 
VICTORIA 
WOULD 
HAVE 

 % cr 

LOVED IT! 
Our old-fashioned host- 
ess apron is what Queen 
WR might have worn 
| for a dinner a deux with 
darling Albert. It's 
white, easy-to-care cot- 
ton, lace trimmed, with 
\\\\ frills and ruffles in all 
|\\ the right places. One 
size adjusts to fit any 
lady. Look (and feel) 
like a queen: order 
your Victoria Apron 
today. 

Wy, 


Home Lines launches the luxurious 


25,300 tons 


:DORIc 


(formerly s.s. HANSEATIC) 





14 winter & spring Caribbean 
cruises from Port Everglades 


Home Lines makes a great ship greater. 
The former s.s. Hanseatic is known for 
her luxury and quality. Now, under her 
new name of s.s. DORIC, she will be 
manned by Home Lines famous all- 
Italian personnel, with Home Lines cui- 
sine, service and zestful cruise flair. 
Exciting activities include sponsored 
bridge games and ship and shore golf. 
All cabins have private bathrooms, 
phones, climate controls. 5 elevators. 
From Dec. 22, 1973 to May 10, 1974. 
Panamanian Registry. 


BOOK THRU YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


‘emma 
HOME 
LINES 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60601 
(312) CE 6-9060 


Please send me Victoria Aprons @ 
$12.95, plus $1.50 postage and insurance 
for entire shipment. My check for this 
amount is enclosed. California deliveries 
please add tax, BA or MC welcome— just 
give number and expiration 





Name 
Address 








Zip. 
| BAor MC. Expires. 


Signature. 











. 
haverhills 584 Washington St 
San Francisco, 941] 1 


389 THLI2 
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operations in the Barbary wars. Pres- 
ident James Polk’s reckless acquies- 
cence to annexation fever during the 
Mexican War created dissent in Con- 
gress and among non-frontier voters 
that, in Javits’ view, stood “unequaled 
until the war in Viet Nam.” 

Such early meddling with congres- 
sional power bears little direct relation 
to Lyndon Johnson's massive interven- 
tion in Viet Nam as the Chief Exec- 
utive of a superpower. The point is that 
the precedents for presidential activism 
and congressional passivity were grad- 
ually established by many men. In fact, 
F.D.R., the man who created what many 
historians now call the “imperial pres- 
idency,”’ was to cite the Barbary wars 
as a constitutional defense for his un- 
declared war against Nazi U-boats in 
the Atlantic just before World War II. 
It has been argued that Roosevelt's ear- 
ly brand of brinkmanship was farsighted 
brilliance—because it helped prepare 
the U.S. for a necessary war with Hit- 
ler. None of F.D.R.’s successors, how- 
ever, have been willing to give up the 
enormous power he acquired as the only 
President to preside over a global war. 

Javits’ reluctant solution is the war 
power bill, which has been twice sub- 
mitted to Congress (the last time it 
passed both houses, only to be vetoed 
by the President a fortnight ago). The 
bill would require a President to obtain 
congressional approval for his action 
within 60 days of committing U.S. troops 
to any hostilities. In Who Makes War, 
Javits spends too little time examining 
his bill and its possible effects on US. 
foreign policy. It is those considerations 
—rather than historical precedent 
—that might eventually attract enough 
votes in Congress for some sort of war 
power bill to become law. Javits has built 
a solid historical case, though, that wars 
are too important to be left solely to the 
Commander in Chief. # William Doerner 


Helpless Giant 


COME NINEVEH, COME TYRE 
by ALLEN DRURY 
481 pages. Doubleday. $8.95. 


Long ago, in the sane dull Wash- 
ington of 1958, Journalist Allen Drury 
wrote his first novel—the one for which 
he is remembered— Advise and Consent. 
That was a blowsy, likable, jump-all- 
over-you book, about a Senate battle 
against confirmation of a Secretary of 
State; about a band of stalwart lawmak- 
ers, including one Senator being black- 
mailed for homosexuality; about a so- 
ciety hostess, and so on. It made a great 
read. It won Drury the Pulitzer Prize, 
which he even perhaps deserved: he had 
had the energy to people a big novel 
with a lot of boldly drawn characters 
and keep them moving through inci- 
dents and operatic set pieces. Beyond 
that, he was a man of sense and rugged 
principle—though his heroes all seemed 
to employ the same turgid speechwriter 

Then history began to play tricks on 
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Introducing the 
Swissair Alpine Society and... 


The Carry-On ae 


Sure, it'll never get you off the 
ground. But it will get you guaranteed 
choice hotel rooms in such classic winter 
resorts as Davos, Les Diablerets, St. Moritz or 
Ziirs. A free one-week lift pass (worth more than 
the membership cost alone) and your own virgin 
wool ski sweater, custom-styled for the Alpine Society.” 
Plus 50% off on your choice of Swiss-made Alpine 
Society skis, special discounts at selected shops in the ski 
resorts, personal airport pick-up service by Alpine Society 
private bus. And as you can see, lots more, all neatly 
packed in a kit that becomes a boot carrier. 

The Swissair Alpine Society. It's what you might 
call a non-club club. So exclusive that you'll never have 
to meet another member — unless you want to. Nor be 
restricted to a flight departure that doesn’t suit your 
schedule. Fly when you want...with whom you want... 
and, for that matter, on whatever airline you want. 

Land arrangement prices range from $169- 
$234 for a full week at Les Diablerets, for instance, 
which assures members a first-class room with 
private bath, two delicious meals a day, and 
many other extras (airfare additional, of 
course). Just about anything else you 
may want will probably be in the Carry- 
on Ski Package. Which, at only $25, 


shouldn't be too hard to take 






















































































When you join the 
Swissair Alpine Society. 
we send you a veritable 
cornucopia of bonus 
gifts. The container 
becomes a traveling 
case tor your ski boots 


Your membership card 
entitles you to VIP 
treatment and special 
discounts in the four 
Alpine Society resorts 
— Davos, Les Dia 
blerets, St. Moritz and 
Zirs 


The Sounds of the Alps 
will put you in the mood 
of the mountains, and 
our resort literature 
will tell you all about 
the four Alpine Society 
towns. 








When you join the 
Alpine Society, be sure 
to circle your sweater 
size on the coupon 
below, because we are 
sending you an all 
wool custom ski 
sweater — plus a St 
Bernard patch of our 
Alpine Society mascot 


Browsing and buying 
have always been great 
travelers’ delights. 
made even more de 
lightful by the money 
saving Alpine Society 
discount in selected 
shops in our four 
resorts 





Once you book our 
package, we return 
your lift pass for free 
skiing in the moun 
tain-spanning ski cir 
cus at the resort of 
your choice in a leather 
passport case 
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olass hotels for Al 
obiety members. 


Full Membership M 





reize(circleone)34 36 38 40 42 Annual fee: $25 





Sweater size(circleone) 34 36 38 40 42 Annual fee: $25 


Picture yourself enjoying the Associate Family Membership 


special membership benefits of 
the Swissair Alpine Society 

Just take a moment to fill out 
the coupon and watch the 
bonuses come in — your mem 
bership kit as shown above 

a subscription to the Society's 
publication Alp, free VIP extras 
when you take your vacation 
and more 


RELATIONSH 
S ee gare. Annual fee: $15 each 
608 Filth Alpine Society My check for $ is enclosed in payment of 

ifth Avenue fulland associate family memberships in the Swissair 
New York, N.Y. 10020 Alpine Society, 











The London distilled vodka 
for the dry martini. 





Say “Bor-zoy’dry. 
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BOOKS 


Allen Drury. The U-2 incident and 
Khrushchev banging his shoe. First 
moves into Viet Nam. Civil rights in the 
South. In the 1962 sequel to Advise and 
Consent, Drury tried to keep up. He es- 
calated his story into a counterinsurgen- 
cy war in Central Africa, coupled with 
radical attempts to exploit racial strife 
in the U.S. He also moved his senato- 
rial heroes into the still windier forum 
of the United Nations. But these days 
no writer should play “Can You Top 
This?” with history. 

Come Nineveh, Come Tyre is the fifth 
and penultimate novel in what the au- 
thor calls the Advise and Consent series. 
Escalation has continued. Nothing less 
than the destruction of the American re- 
public, and its transformation into a to- 
talitarian dictatorship, is this book’s 
story. It includes the assassination of a 
presidential candidate, the suicides of a 
President and a Vice President, and an 
incipient bloodless takeover of the US. 
by Russia. Drury’s political principles 
have hardened into sclerotic pieties. Few 
would argue that the Soviet Union could 
never be tempted into acting out her an- 
cient ambitions, or that U.S. military 
strength and civil concord are not im- 
portant to keeping the peace and pre- 
serving the Constitution. But Drury 
finished his novel in February—and his 
tory, that heartless bitch, has stood him 
up again, with the Watergate investi- 
gations and the Agnew scandal. Char- 
acters more fascinating, events more 
crowded, a conspiracy against the Con- 
stitution far more plausible than any- 
thing Drury has invented. It is not 
Drury’s country that is a helpless giant, 
afterall. Itishisnovel. "Horace Judson 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—The Honorary Consul, 
Greene (1 last week) 
2—World Without End, Amen, 
Breslin (3) 
3—The First Deadly Sin, 
Sanders (4) 
4—The Hollow Hills, Stewart (2) 
5—The Salamander, West (6) 
6—The Billion Dollar Sure Thing, 
Erdman (5) 
7—North Dallas Forty, Gent (7) 
8—Harvest Home, Tryon (8) 
9—Once Is Not Enough, Susann (9) 
10—Breakfast of Champions, 
Vonnegut (10) 


NONFICTION 
1—How to Be Your Own Best Friend, 
Newman & Berkowitz (1) 
2—The Joy of Sex, Comfort (2) 
3—Pentimento, Hellman (3) 
4—The Onion Field, Wambaugh (4) 
5—Portrait of a Marriage, 
Nicolson (7) 
6—In One Era and Out the Other, 
Levenson 
7—Upstairs at the White House, 
West 
8—Economics and the Public 
Purpose, Galbraith (9) 
9—The Making of the President 
1972, White (5) 
10—Alistair Cooke ‘s America, 
Cooke 
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Luter 


If you can spend some time, 
even a few hours, with someone 
who needs a hand, not a handout, 
call your local Voluntary Action 
Center. Or write to “Volunteer,” 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 


We need you. 


The National Center for 
Voluntary Action. 


The many passenger 
Washer and Dryer from Frigidaire 
and General Motors. 


They handle up to 18 Ibs. cach time you give thema spin. 
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Maybe you didn’t know it, but Frigidaire is part of And when it comes to handling, these two ma- 
General Motors. And some of the engineering skills that c 2s are very flexible. They pamper all fabrics— 
go into G.M. cars also go into many fe) meltimmel=) elsialel-le) ic) everything from permanent press to delicate knits 
Frigidaire appliances. Of course, maybe you're a small compact family 

For instance, whether you're a many passenger and need all the space you can get. Then you d like our 
family or a small compact family, Frigidaire has a economical Skinny Mini—a one-piece vertical washer 
washer and dryer to fit your needs. and dryer, only two feet wide. As sr as it is, it’s still 

Take these two beauties. They're both automatic big enough to take the average sh load 
and both of them are built to run smoothly for years Visit your Frigidé t 
Each one is a sleek 27 inches wide yet spin all our washers a Me | 
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they're both built to handle big loads—up like our was 
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to 18 pounds each time you give themaspin 





Frigidaire. Home Environment Division of General Motors. 
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A gilt of Giamonds need not be expensive Your jeweler can 











She knows 
I'm not clever with words. 
I've always relied 
on her easy warm 
understanding smile. 

eitianecime neem 
after ten years, just once, 
| wanted to tell her I loved her 
like I’ve never told her before. 


Diamonds make a gift of love. 
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Jigsaw Puzzle 


VERONICA’S ROOM 
by IRA LEVIN 


In one sort Of suspense thriller, the 
audience is let in on a secret that the 
characters do not know. In another, the 
characters possess some piece of knowl- 
edge that the audience is in the dark 
about. Inadvertently, Ira Levin has writ- 
ten a mystery in which his characters 
seem to know something that has elud- 
ed him. Veronica's Room poses a puzzle 
in the first act and tries to resolve it 
with three or four new puzzles in the sec- 
ond act. Result: frustration. 

Despite its ultimate failure, the play 
is not badly written, and an air of expec- 
tancy, abetted by expert performances, 
hovers over it. A girl (Regina Baff) anda 
boy (Kipp Osborne) out on their first 


MARTHA SWOPE 





CAST OF VERONICA’S ROOM 
Secret eludes playwright. 


date are lured to a musty mansion in a 
Boston suburb by a middle-aged man 
and wife (Eileen Heckart and Arthur 
Kennedy) who act as caretakers of the 
estate. There the girl is slyly coaxed into 
impersonating an invalid named Veron- 
ica in a dress of 1935 vintage 

What happens to the girl is, under- 
standably, the reviewer's secret. One 
flaw that may safely be mentioned is 
that while the caretakers try in every 
way to convince the girl that the time is 
1935 and not 1973, they never succeed 
If the girl plausibly believed that she was 
losing her mind, the play might have 
achieved some of the tingling suspense 
of Gaslight 

Playwright Levin develops the 
weirdness of his characters at the ex- 
pense of their motivations. Thus incest, 
necrophilia and schizophrenic identity 
shifts enter the picture without clarify- 
ing it. This is a jigsaw puzzle with too 
many pieces #T.E.Kalem 
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How many times have you tried A Zoom can And this lens is so un it has 
pi become the favorite 
wae paar rush in where angels zoom lens of photog- 


i 
found outyouvers toocloreo' fear to trea 


move in or out? 


That's why so many 3S5mmcamera * 


owners are buying Vivitar zoom lenses. 
Here is one light, compact lens that zooms 
all the way from 85mm to 205mm. 

It replaces the usual 85mm, 100mm, 
135mm and 200mm, but better than that 
you can pick any of 121 different focal 
lengths to get the exact framing of the 
slide you want without moving an inch 


Vivitar 
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Zoom Lens 


ee 





raphers in the U.S.A. Fits all 
popular 35mm SLR cameras 

including Canon, Minolta, 
Mamiya/Sekor, Konica Autoreflex, 
Pentax, Nikon, Nikkormat. 

See your Vivitar dealer or write 
for your free folder on all Vivitar lenses 
Please specify “lenses.” Marketed in the 
U.S.A. by Ponder&Best,Inc. 1630Stewart 
Street, Santa Monica, California 90406 
In Canada: Precision Cameras of Canada 
Ltd., Quebec. 











HOW 
YOU GAN 


Let's face it—most often when you look at your 
watch you don't really know what time it is, 
because you get only some approximate im- 
pression of the position of the hands. But this 


cannot happen with Haverdigit. Because Hav- 
erdigit gives you direct digital read-out, 
which means you know exactly and at 







GETA 


FINE 
OIGITAL 
WATGH, 
TELL 
TIME 
ATA 
GLANGE, 
ANO FINO 
DEALS GALORE 
FOR JUST $12.9S 


1 Yes, send me Haverdigit. My 
check for $13.95 ($12.95 plus $1.00 

for postage and insurance—Cali- 
fornia deliveries add tax) is enclosed. 





Name a 
Address 





Zip_ ~ 







































T1122 361 


=553 
ay 584 Washington Street, 
San Francisco, 94111 





a glance that it’s 1:17, rather than 
sometime between 1:00 o'clock 
and 2:00 o'clock. Haverdigit is 
our exclusive Swiss import. 
It features silver-toned steel 
case, tropical strap, a fine 

Roskopf movement, and a 
strategically placed jewel 
—just to keep it running 
and humming smoothly on 
and on. And, of course, 
Haverdigit is an almost 
laughable bargain— similar 
watches sell for $25 or more. 
But that isn’t all: we'll also 
send you our colorful 64-page 
Catalog, which is absolutely 
chock-full of good deals PLUS 
a $2 Gift Certificate that you 
may apply to your first pur- 
chase. One more word about 
Haverdigit: you may return it 
in two weeks for full refund 
if not delighted (and still re- 
main our friend). And it's 
guaranteed one year for 
manufacturer's defects (we 
repair or replace free, of 
course, only charge for 
postage and handling). 
So fill the coupon, send 
us your check and let 
us shoot that Haverdigit 
right out to you. 


Watch shown 20% larger 
than actual size 
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Acts of Man, Not God 


Rampaging floods in India and Pak- 
istan. A devastating drought in Africa. 
The disappearance of fish off the coast 
of Peru. These recent, widely reported 
phenomena all have something in com- 
mon. Though they were triggered by na- 
ture, their magnitude was increased di- 
sastrously by man’s trying to expand his 
food production without considering the 
ecological side effects. 

On the Indian subcontinent, resi- 
dents of the Himalayan foothills have 
been chopping down trees at a prodi- 
gious rate to get more cropland for the 
growing population. The deforestation 
was particularly apparent to Economist 
Lester R. Brown, an agricultural spe- 
cialist with the Overseas Development 
Council in Washington, who has worked 
periodically in India for 20 years. 

Brown found that the once forested 
areas in the foothills where the Indus, 
the Ganges and the other major river 
systems originate had been “heavily 
cleared.” That brought disaster in Au- 
gust and September, when the subcon- 
tinent was hit by the heaviest monsoon 
rains in decades. “Upstream,” Brown 
explains, “the forests that used to slow 
down and absorb water runoff were no 
longer there. The rate of runoff into riv- 
ers was therefore much faster.” Thus 
rainfall that caused moderate flooding 
20 years ago, this year inundated mil- 
lions of acres of croplands in six Indian 
states and southern Pakistan. 

Terrible Mistakes. In Africa, a 
five-year drought has parched the 2,600 
mile-long “savannah belt,” just south of 
the Sahara Desert. Asa result, large por- 
tions of six African nations—Senegal, 
Mauritania, Upper Volta, Mali, Chad 
and Niger—now subsist mainly on in- 
ternational contributions of food (TIME, 
Sept. 3). Although man cannot be 


FLOOD IN INDIA 








DROUGHT IN SENEGAL 


blamed for the lack of rain, a recent 
study by the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development reports that the Af- 
ricans’ efforts to gain a better living from 
the potentially productive land have 
made a bad situation much worse 

Because the semiarid region is eco- 
logically fragile, reports AID, “mistakes 
in the use of soil, water and vegetation 
are magnified.” Trees have been cut 
down for fuel, savannah grass has been 
replaced by seasonal crops, and avail- 
able ground water has been squandered 
Most damaging of all, the inhabitants 
have allowed their huge herds of live- 
stock to denude the land through over- 
grazing. These practices, combined with 
the drought, have killed off the natural 
vegetation and allowed the Sahara to 
creep southward—in some places, says 
AID, by “as much as 30 miles a year.” 

Peru's loss is in the sea, where the 
cold waters of the Peru (or Humboldt) 
Current once teemed with anchovies. 
Every year millions of tons of the sar- 
dine-like fish were caught and ground 
into fish meal, which was then sold 
abroad as a high-protein feed for live- 
stock and poultry. About every seven 
years, though, the anchovy bonanza was 
interrupted for a few months when a 
mysterious flow of warm water overrode 
the cold current, causing the fish to dis- 
appear temporarily. 

When the warm current returned 
late in 1971, however, it lingered on for 
more than a year. Result: the fish catch 
plummeted, and the Peruvian govern- 
ment banned most fishing last year to 
give the anchovies a chance to prolif- 
erate again. But when the fishermen 
were permitted to put out into the cold 
current again this spring, they came 
back to shore almost empty-handed, 

The virtual disappearance of the an- 
chovies did not result entirely from the 
errant current, according to Fisheries 





Research Adviser C.P. Idyll. Writing in 
Scientific American, he places much of 
the blame on human greed. U.N. and 
Peruvian experts had long recommend- 
ed that the fishing industry take no more 
than 10 million tons of anchovies a year: 
that catch would not prevent the fish 
population from reproducing itself an- 
nually. But in 1970 the fishermen caught 
a record 12 million tons, and almost 11 
million in 1971. As a result, Idyll be- 
lieves, the anchovy stocks are so deplet- 
ed that they may take years to return to 
their original size—if they ever do. 

Fortunately, there are solutions to 
these man-made disasters. India and 
Pakistan can, like China and Algeria, 
reforest their hills. The sub-Saharan na- 
tions of Africa can, with massive inter- 
national help, copy the U.S.’s 1930s soil 
conservation program and reclaim their 
land. If the anchovies do return in great 
numbers, the Peruvians can strictly lim- 
it the yearly catch and still get fine har- 
vests. But clearly, the first lesson is to un- 
derstand—and_ respect—basic ecologi- 
cal realities. As Economist Lester Brown 
puts it: “If we are to get the food we need, 
we cannot pul more stress on nature 
than she can stand.” 


Cleaning Up Coal Smoke 


Though the U.S. is running short of 
oil and natural gas, it has enough coal 
to last for hundreds of years. But en- 
vironmental laws forbid burning much 
of the nation’s available coal because it 
contains large quantities of sulfur. When 
the high-sulfur coal is burned, it gives 
off sulfur dioxide (SO,), an invisible gas 
that kills plants, corrodes metals and in- 
jures human health. 

Now General Motors reports a new 
process that reduces SO, emissions by 
90°%. Tested successfully for 14 months 
in a pilot installation at the Chevrolet 
plant in Parma, Ohio, GM's process 
starts with a trap to take dust particles 
out of coal smoke. Then the gases are 
routed into a device called a scrubber, 
where they bubble through a caustic- 
soda solution; chemical reaction be- 
tween the SO, and the soda produces 
two salts, sodium sulfite and sodium sul- 
fate. that are pumped from the scrub- 
ber in waste liquids into tanks. There, 
lime and calcium carbonate are added. 
The resulting calcium salts settle to the 
bottom of the tanks, are removed and 
buried as safe landfill. The remaining 
liquid flows into another tank where it 
is treated with chemicals to create more 
caustic-soda solution for the scrubber 
—and the process begins anew. 

GM is expanding its system to serve 
the entire Chevrolet-Parma plant. That 
will cost $3,000,000. But the process will 
pay for itself by allowing GM—or any 
other industrial user—to burn the 
cheapest and most abundant of all fu- 
els: high-sulfur coal 
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MONEY? 


(Call800-621-8200 for the answer)* 





Our MONEY, we mean...the new magazine about $3 less than the basic rate: $6 less than the 


how to manage it... from Time Incorporated. newsstand price. 

How to save your money...stretch it...spend it We'll rush the first issue to you...let you enjoy it 
efficiently. How to enjoy it...invest it... make it ...then bill you. At that time, if you haven't decided 
grow. How to keep your hands on some of it after MONEY will be worth many times the subscription 
the tax man gets through. price, just write “no thanks” across the bill and 
That's what every month's MONEY isall about. “tr it. We won't bother you again. 


Want to find out how valuable MONEY can be? Really, your only risk is not discovering this 
You can sample it at no risk. Just call our toll-free remarkable new magazine of personal finance. So 
number and order 12 issues of MONEY for $12— _ pick up the phone now. Call for MONEY 


*CALL 800-621-8200 (toll-free). In Illinois, Call 800-972-8302. 
MONEY, 541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, [ll. 60611 
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At some point, almost everyone forgot 
what a carshould be. 


When we designed the Saab sedan, we didn't design it to be too long, too small, 
too expensive, too fast, too pretty, too ugly, or to be a part-time boat. 

We designed it small enough on the outside to be easy to park (about 7 inches 
shorter than a VW 411), yet big enough on the inside to be spacious and comfortable 
(more front head and leg room than a Lincoln Continental Mk IV). 

We designed it with a fuel injected 2 liter engine that gives surprising perform- 

ance (0 to 60 in 12.5 seconds), yet fewer exhaust emissions. 

YW And we designed it with practical features (like a fold-down 

rear seat) and with styling that will still look 

new after our car is old. 

When we designed and built our 1974 

Saab sedan, we remembered all the things 
almost everyone else seems to have forgotten. 








Saab.It’s whata carshould be. 


All Saabs have a 12 month/ unlimited mileage warranty. 
There are more than 400 Saab dealers nationwide. 




















Another gold medal 
won at the St. Louis 
World's Fair of 1904. 


Son Tommy Dewar took a 
booth at the 1885 Brewer's Show 
in London, to find new 
markets for his father's blend 
He used a ere to 
entertain. (The first commercial 
use of music?) 


Won at International 
Expositions held throughout 
the world for over 40 years. 


Sir Thomas Dewar became 
famous for his terse 
comments, among 
them, ‘'Do right and 
fear no man, don't 
write and fear no woman." 


Instead of shocking the single 
whiskies by dumping them all 
together at once, we let them rest 
quietly. Only then do we bring 
them together. Result? 
Greater uniformity and more 
dependable consistency to the 
blends. That's why 
Dewar's never varies. Certain fine whiskies from the 
hills and glens of Scotland 


are blended into every drop 





E of Dewar's ‘White Label.” 

° Before blending, every one 
5 

In 1846, John Dewar, LENDED Sc of these selected whiskies is 

40 years old, went oe + SCOTC rested and matured in its 


into business for himself 

as a spirit merchant at 
111 High Street, 
Perth, Scotland 


own snug vat. 

Then, one by one, they're 
brought together by the 
skilled hand of the master 
blender of Perth. 


The Scottish city of 40,000 people 
on the Banks of the River Tay. 
Nothing much has changed. 
The castle is still there. And 
every year from January to December 
when the air is chill and pure 
and the water is cold, 
the people of Perth make 
Dewar's ‘White Label."' 






Dewar’s 
never 
varies. 


The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland 
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Can your low"tar& nicotine 
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“I swear 
you can 
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Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined Sora sy Tear emacs cm Ys enw Fa Nee L Oa TNE 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health FILTER: 15 mg. “tat”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, MENTHCL: 15 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEB.'73. 








